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Woodrow Wilson and 
World Peace 


By Herbert S. Houston 


OODROW WILSON’S living and growing memorial will be 

the League of Nations. It had completed four years of con- 
structive work when the great idealist, who did more than anyone 
else to establish it, passed on. Two of Mr. Wilson’s closest friends 
were carrying out commissions of the League when the War Presi- 
dent died: Mr. Henry Morgenthau, who was in Greece repatriating 
refugees from Turkey in their Greek homeland; and Mr. Norman 
Davis who was on the way to Memel to endeavor to settle the ques- 
tions that have arisen between Poland and Lithuania. At the same 
time Minister Grew was taking part in the sessions at Geneva on 
limiting the international traffic in arms. Thus as the force of partisan 
controversy dies down, honest-minded men and women are going to 
see Woodrow Wilson’s vision taking form before their eyes. 

They will remember him also for many other achievements which 
gave effect to the nation’s will in the war. They will come to admit 
that he was the dominant force in establishing the Federal Reserve 
Bank system, which made possible the successful financing of the 
war, and in bringing about, by a bold stroke, universal military 
service, which did so much toward winning the war. Then they will 
come to understand how essential the League is to a fulfillment of 
the greater purpose, for it will stand forth as an honest effort toward 
setting up an international organization to end war. 

What a fine thing it would be if his own country would help to fulfill 
that vision in the broad spirit of humanity in which it was first con- 
ceived and set before the world. Surely it ought not to be too much 
to hope that the good feeling of the days when Woodrow Wilson and 
William Howard Taft, both great patriots and great Americans, worked 
side by side for world peace can be brought back. In the spirit of 
those days the real tribute of affection could be paid to Woodrow 
Wilson that would have touched him most deeply —the tribute of 
service to the ideal of peace to which he gave his strength and his life. 
1 
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THE FAITH OF WILSON 


“I believe that the year about to open will be one of unexpected triumph for the right principles 

of international dealing and domestic policy”—From a letter written by Woodrow Wilson to 

the artist, C. R. Macauley on December 31, 1923, in acknowledgment of the drawing reproduced 
above, which was sent as a Christmas greeting 
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Towers of Remembrance 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 





























This poem by Robert Underwood Johnson, formerly American Ambassador to Italy. 
is reprinted from the first issue of OUR WORLD, April, 1922. It is an appreciation 
of the work and ideals of Woodrow Wilson, by one of his most devoted friends, that 
makes its republication now peculiarly fitting. 











I. At the Hague 
“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle flag was furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
—Alfred Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall,’”’ 1842. 
Great Laureate of England, mighty voice, 
Drowning detraction in the stormy roll 





Of his melodious numbers: does he still, 

The new John of a new Apocalypse, 

Seer of the world’s desire, from Patmian mount 
Discern the prophet-vision of his prime? 
Haunts he these hallowed and devoted halls 
That make a temple for his noblest thought? 
Shall he find here the glory he foresaw, 

Or but the false dawn of the day to be? 

He, who with Moses’ sight beheld the Land, 


He, who with rapture caught from David’s harp 





Chanted the New Time—shall not he inspire 


With love and justice those who gather here? 


Then let a tower of remembrance rise 
Among the tranquil shades of leafy Hague, 


Seen from the dunes and dikes by Freedom prized; 
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And christen it The Tower of Tennyson; 
And let it be inhabited by bells 

Of tones as sweet as his own harmonies 
That rang the Old World out, the New World in; 
And lest the sages who ’twixt nations judge 
Forget their mighty function—nearest God’s— 
Let one bell, still more solemn than the rest, 

Be draped and muffled, joining not the choir 

Of those, the joyous morning stars of sound; 

But on that day that mates with Calvary 

When dire Ambition broke the mace of Law— 
The Dies Ire of our race on earth— 


That day, in warning, let it toll. ... toll... . toll. 


II. At Geneva 


“What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 





—Woodrow Wilson, at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918. 


The poets know, all good is possible. 
They peer into the vast as in a dream, 
Giving the image of some shadowy boon 
The boldness and the certitude of art. 
The crowd is tolerant of bard or seer, 
And, when his thought strikes deepest in the heart, 
Making adventure into heaven or hell, 
Owns, “‘That’s a pretty fancy, neatly turned.” 
But when there comes the Champion of the Dream 
Willing to battle for it, if need be, 
To the last desperate inch of broken sword, 
“A dream no longer”’ as his rallying ery— 
That is the test of man. 
How far it seemed 
From vision to fulfillment—joy to joy! 
Between, what desolation, what dismay, 
What multitudinous sorrow !—till at last 


The yearning of the universal hope 






















TOWERS OF REMEMBRANCE 


Rose to the peak in one determined soul 
In whose “It shall be!” spoke the voice of Heaven. 
While sceptics doubt and timid whisper fear, 
Here half a hundred peoples have clasped hands 
In honorable compact: only we— 

My noble country counts the cost of peace, 

And lingers, half ashamed, half longingly, 
Awhile, without the hospitable door. 

Here, too, a tower, staunch as was the deed! 
Here, at the crossways of the modern world, 
Where Leman’s meditative mirror hides 

The Rhone’s green avalanche, as Peace erewhile 
Hid turbulent conflict, let the beacon rise 

To that sworn servant of mankind. Inscribe 
Whatever names below, his be supreme, 

That justice may be justice first to him. 
Fronting the morning, let there be a bronze 

Of one who stands upon a ship, as though 
Searching uncertain seas—no Emperor 
Envisaged by his fate, the prisoner 

Less of Bellerophon than of his past: 

But The One Commoner of All the Earth, 

With eyes upon the Future, while he holds 
Commerce with Heaven for benignant help, 
Seeking how he may compass from despair 

The good of ages and the good of all. 

Show the undaunted brow, the stature firm, 
The poise against the westward-blowing blast, 
The Atlean loneliness of one who bears 

Burdens that in our other holy wars 

Our sacred burden-bearers never knew. 


Then shall The Wilson Tower be a sign 
Of what one man conceived, proclaimed, endured, 
In war’s ordeal and in toil of peace, 

That the pure purpose of our sword be built 
Deeper than shifting sands of old intrigue, 
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Stronger than casual tempests of desire; 


That Brotherhood—the myth of centuries, 
The faith of martyrs, every poet’s dream, 
Yea, Bethlehem’s evangel—might come true. 
All peoples understood him, since he spoke 
The other tongue of each, democracy, 
Through all the thronging perils of his path 
His aim was justice, for he knew full well 


If it be done the heavens will not fall. 


Loving the lowly and by them beloved, 
What greater happiness could them betide 


Than from their meagreness to raise this tower, 





Each with the smallest token of his land, 
Which, consecrated thus, would be restamped 
The universal coinage of the heart? 

Here, where Helvetia, happy, equal, free, 

Her old tradition holds inviolate, 

Secure in civic virtue not in law, 

Let it arise: that, pondering what it means, 
The sentinel and synonym of right, 

Nations shall be ashamed to give or take 
Less than their due; and all shall kindlier grow; 
And those who look on yonder loftiest Alp 


And on this highest mark the race has reached, 

Shall know that Nature, though she hold our dust, =) 

Cannot o’er-top, or tomb, the soul of Man. P. - ilbigig “Ne 
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The World Court—An American 


Ideal 


By George W. Wickersham 


Attorney General of the United States under President Taft 


Leaders of the Republican Party—from McKinley and Roosevelt to Harding 
and Coolidge—Have Championed this Principle which the Senate 
Irreconcilables Are Now Endeavoring to Defeat 


HE great pother exhibited in the 

United States Senate over the Bok 
peace prize award, is the reductio ad 
absurdum of Senatorial activities. The 
Constitution will be searched in vain for 
a grant of power to the Senate to sum- 
mon before it private citizens who are 
advocating the adoption of public poli- 
cies, to browbeat and harass them with 
inquiries into their private affairs and 
the size of their bank accounts, in order 
to discredit an effort to put clearly be- 
fore the American people the great ques- 
tion of what America can do to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

There are important questions aplenty 
before the United States Senate to oc- 
cupy all the time of its members, with- 
out their adventuring afield on enter- 
prises like the Bok peace prize inquiry. 
But the fact is, that the “‘little group of 
wilful men,” who control the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, have de- 
veloped a condition of mind that makes 
them ‘“‘see red”? whenever anyone has 
the effrontery to speak well of the League 
of Nations or the World Court. There 
is nothing which so provokes arbitrary 
action and exacerbated feelings, as a con- 
sciousness, or even a subconsciousness, 
of defending an indefensible position, 
and. this fact may explain much in the 
otherwise inexplicable conduct of the 
Senators. Their opposition to the 
League makes them unwilling to admit 
any good connected with it. They ap- 
parently feel that if once the public be- 
comes convinced that any phase of 





League activity can be productive of 
good results, the defenses of the ‘‘ bitter- 
enders”’ will be down, and the tide of ad- 
verse opinion will engulf them. This is 
the only intelligible explanation of the 
fierce opposition to the fulfilment in 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of American plans and advocacy. 

The great merit of the winning Peace 
plan lies in the fact that it adopted the 
obvious, instead of seeking some obscure 
remedy, and dealt with no fictions, but 
with actualities. The first of these, is 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The “bitter-enders” talk of 
this great tribunal as a ‘League Court.”’ 
Yet, Mr. Root, addressing the American 
Society of International Law in April 
last, declared: 

“The Court is absolutely independent 
and is subject to no control by the League 
of Nations or by any other political 
authority.” 

Secretary Hughes, writing to Presi- 
dent Harding in February, 1923, said 
of it: 

“Tt is an establishment separate from 
the League, having a distinct legal 
status resting upon the Protocol and 
Statute. It is organized and acts in 
accordance with judicial standards and 
its decisions are not controlled or sub- 
ject to review by the League of Nations.” 
President Harding told the Senate on 

February 24, 1923: 

“It is not a new problem in inter- 
national relationship: it is wholly a 
question of accepting an established 
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ANDREW DICKSON WHITE 


Distinguished American diplomat who was 
Chairman of the United States delegation to the 
Hague Peace Conference in 1899 


institution of high character, and making 

effective all the fine things which have 

been said by us in favor of such an 
agency of advanced civilization.” 

And finally, President Coolidge has 
urged the Senate to authorize adherence 
to the Court by our Government on the 
terms recommended by his predecessor 
a year ago. 

There is no novelty in this. The nov- 
elty is that Republican Senators should 
oppose what has been Republican advo- 
cacy for twenty-five years past. The 
United States always has been an advo- 
cate of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, by conciliation or by 
arbitration. But the defect in arbitra- 
tion is that the arbitrators, chosen for 
one particular controversy, always de- 
cide by compromise. Courts, on the 
other hand, decide questions by apply- 
ing principles of law. 
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The First Hague Conference, in 1899, 
provided for a panel of arbitrators 
named by the respective nations, from 
which might be chosen members of a 
board, misnamed a court, to decide par- 
ticular controversies. During the ensu- 
ing eight years, only four cases were sub- 
mitted to arbitration under the Hague 
agreement, and when the Second Peace 
Conference was held, the necessity for 
the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice was recognized. 
The American Commissioners were in- 
structed to press for the establishment 
of such a court. They formulated its 
structure and pressed for its adoption. 
Mr. Choate eloquently urged the adop- 
tion of the course recommended by See- 
retary of State Root and President 
Roosevelt. Other nations joined with 
them, but the plan failed, simply be- 
cause no method of choosing judges of 
the proposed court could be reached 
which was acceptable alike to the great 
and the small nations. No method was 
found until twelve years later. The or- 
ganization of the League of Nations fur- 
nished the machinery which solved this 
difficulty. Pursuant to the requirements 
of the Covenant, a committee of the 
foremost jurists of the world, including 
ex-Senator Root, was appointed to draft 
provisions for an international court. 
The commission formulated a pro- 
tocol and a statute for the organization 
of the Court, which, after approval, with 
some modifications, by the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, was 
submitted for acceptance to the various 
powers who were members of the League 
and to the States mentioned in the An- 
nex to the Covenant. This list includes 
all the original members of the League 
who were signatories to the Treaty of 
Versailles (including the United States of 
America) and thirteen other nations, 
who were invited to accede to the Cove- 
nant. The Protocol, therefore, was 
opened to all the nations of the earth of 
any consequence, except Germany, Rus- 
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any other nations which at any time 
shall become a member of the League of 
Nations--is qualified to accept the 
Court, and the Covenant provides that 
any self-governing state, dominion, or 
colony, may become a member with the 


eonsent of two-thirds of the Assembly, 
“provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to ob- 
serve its international obligations and 
shall accept such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the League in re gard to its 
military and naval forces and arma- 
ments’ 
requirements most essential in dealing 
with former enemy, or revolutionary, 
states, and, in part, at least, such re- 
quirements as our own Government has 
required of Mexico and Russia as con- 
ditions of recognition. 

The Court, then, depends for its ex- 
istence, not upon the League of Nations, 
but upon a separate treaty or protocol 
signed by those nations who choose to 
accept it. By that treaty, there is es- 
tablished a court on almost precisely the 
lines of the proposal of the American 
delegates to the Second Hague Peace 
Conference. 

The method adopted for choosing 
judges, is, that each national group ac- 
credited to the Hague tribunal shall sub- 
mit not more than four nominations, not 
more than two of whom shall be of the 
same nationality, and from all such nom- 
inations, the members of the Council, in 
which the great Powers preponderate, 
and of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in which the small Powers pre- 
ponderate, shall select judges by ballot. 
The nominees who shall receive the 
highest number of votes, being a ma- 
jority in each body, shall be chosen. A 
judge is removable only in case all of the 
other judges shall certify in writing that 
he has ceased to fulfil the qualifications 
required by the Statute. 

The League has no control over the 
acts of the Court, which, in the decision 
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Each of these—and. 
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JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE 
Ambassador and leading delegate of the United 


States to the International Peace Conference 

at the Hague in 1907 
of cases submitted to it, is required to 
apply the provisions of international 
treaties or conventions, international 
custom, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law, and the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

The Court is competent to determine 
any questions submitted to it by any of 
the Powers adhering to the Protocol, and 
all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force. It also 
may answer questions, that is, give ad- 
visory decisions upon any question sub- 
mitted to it by the Council of the League 
of Nations. This is not compulsory 
upon the Court, and recently it refused 
to answer a question submitted by the 
Council, involving the interpretation of 
a treaty between Finland and Russia, 
because the latter country, not being a 
member of the League, or a signatory of 
the Protocol creating the Court, refused 
to recognize its jurisdiction. 

The reservations proposed by Secre- 
tary Hughes, and approved by President 
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RECONCILERS 


Leading proponents of American 
membership in the 


World Court 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


The late President who said of the 

World Court, “—it is wholly a 
question of accepting an established | 
institution of high character ——” 
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PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Who has urged the Senate to accept the 
World Court on the terms recommended 
, by President Harding 
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IRRECONCILABLES 


Sworn members of the Senate 
‘‘Battalion of Death’’ 
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SENATOR JAMES A. REED 


of Missouri, who is a Bitter Ender 
on all proposals for International 
cooperation 
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SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON 


of California, a bitter foe of the 
World Court and the League of 
Nations 
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SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


of Idaho. Another of the Senate stumbling 
blocks to International cooperation through 
the World Court 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Who has probably done more than any other living American to 
obstruct the ideal of the World Court 


Harding, in February last, provide for 
the adherence to this Court by the 
United States, upon the express under- 
standing, (1) that by such adhesion, the 
United States does not become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations; (2) that 
the United States may send a repre- 
sentative to vote precisely as though it 
were a member of the League upon the 
selection of judges; (3) that the United 
States shall pay its proper share of the 
expenses of the Court, and (4) that the 
Protocol and Statute shall not be altered 
without its consent. Thus, all legiti- 
mate objection to the United States ac- 
cepting and strengthening the fruit of its 
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own advocacy and 
handiwork is removed. 

The Court is not a 
substitute for the 
League. The latter is 
a means of counsel, 
mutual understand- 
ing, the avoidance of 
controversy. The 
Court acts only upon 
controversies which 
have arisen between 
parties, except insofar 
as it may pass upon 
questions submitted 
to it without contro- 
versy, such as is done 
by several of the high- 
est courts of the Amer- 
ican States, and as is 
provided for in the 
organization of this 
Permanent Court. of 
International Justice. 

The latter proced- 
ure may become of 
great value. In apply- 
ing it, the Court has 
refused to answer 
questions ex parte and 
in every instance has 
provided for full argu- 
ment by all parties 
having any interest in the question and 
decision after such debate. In other 
words, it has turned the practice, in 
effect, into what is known in modem 
judicial proceedings as a proceeding for 
a declaratory judgment. 

In these respects, the Court is of value 
to the world. It isin line with American 
principles, American ideals and Ameri- 
can advocacy. The failure of the United 
States to adhere to this Court, upon the 
various pretexts advanced from time to 
time by representatives of Senatorial op- 
position, is condemned more scathingly 
by the language of President Harding 
himself than by any that may be formu- 
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lated by others. In 
his address at the 
luncheon of the As- 
sociated Press in 
New York on April 
24, 1923, Mr. Hard- 
ing said: 

“The perfected 
Court must be a 
matter of develop- 
ment. I earnestly 
commend it because it 
is a great step in the 
right direction to- 
wards the peaceable 
settlement of justici- 
able questions, to- 
wards the elimi- 
nation of frictions 
which lead to war, 
and a surer agency 
of international jus- 
tice through the ap- 
plication of law than 
can be hoped for in 
arbitration, which is 
influenced by the pre- 
judices of men and 
the expediency of pol- 
itics. . . It is not to 
be classed as a party 
question, but if any 
party repeatedly ad- 
vocating a world 
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ELIHU ROOT 


Who has probably done more than any other living American to 
realize the ideal of the World Court 


court is to be rended by the suggestion of an institution. To reject it upon any 
an effort to perform in accordance with grounds which have been publicly ad- 
its pledges, it needs a new appraisal of vanced by its opponents, is to be false 


its assets’ — 


And he might have added: “It needs great leaders of the Republican Party 


to the highest ideals advanced by the 





new leadership to justify its ideals.” McKinley, Choate, Root, Roosevelt, 
No intelligent plan for securing world Taft, Harding, Hughes, Hoover and 
peace could omit the approval of such Coolidge. 








Readers wishing to consult material on the World Court will find the bibliographical 
data assembled by Dr. George F. Bowerman, librarian of the Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of great help. This is in the regular department “Know The World 
You Live In” on page 119, and lists expressions on both sides of the question. 

















The Stakes in Mexico’s 
Civil War 


An Interview with John Barton Payne 


Member of United States Mission to Mexico 


The de la Huerta Revolt against President Obregon Has Been One of Personal 
Ambition and the Interest of the United States Is in the Maintenance 
of a Stable Government which Will Live Up to Its Agreements 


IVIL WAR in Mexico, the sale of arms by the United States to the Govern- 
ment of President Obregon, the embargo on private shipments of arms to the 
rebel forces under de la Huerta, former Finance Minister, the permission of Mexican 
Federal troops to pass through United States territory from Naco, Arizona, to 
FE] Paso, Texas, in order to reenter Mexico and resume internal warfare at a desired 
point, the dispatch of warships of the Atlantic Squadron to Vera Cruz to prevent 
a blockade of Gulf ports by the rebel forces and interference with oil shipments 
and other United States trade—all have brought relations with Mexico suddenly 
and sharply to the attention of Americans in recent weeks as one of our most 
pressing immediate problems in national policy. OuR Wortp has had the good 
fortune to secure an interview on the Mexican situation with Judge John Barton 
Payne, former Secretary of the Interior and now Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, and a member of the special United States Mission appointed by President 
Harding which last summer negotiated the new agreements in Mexico City regard- 
ing American rights and mutual damage claims. These agreements led to the 
recognition by the United States of the Government of President Obregon in 
Mexico and are the basis of our present dealings with Mexico. 


Questions presented to Judge Payne and his replies to them follow: 








How does the present civil war in Mexico 
concern the United States and affect Amer- 
ican interests and agreements? 

The present revolution in Mexico does 
not involve any principle, but rests upon 
the ambition of Mr. de la Huerta and the 
group behind him in the revolution. If 
it continues, it will seriously interfere 
with the present development of the 
country, and is likely to injure very 
greatly American as well as Mexican in- 
terests. If the revolution should succeed 
in placing de la Huerta at the head of the 
government, it is safe to say there will 
not be a peaceful election in Mexico for 
many years for the simple reason that it 
will demonstrate that all one has to do 


to become president is to start a revo- 
lution. 


What are the principal causes of the 
de la Huerta revolt and what forces— 
domestic or foreign—may be back of it? 


To understand the revolt, it should be 
stated that Obregon, de la Huerta, and 
Calles, all came to Mexico City from one 
State—Sonora. They were personal 
friends. Upon the death of Carranza, 
during the campaign for the presidency 
four years ago, de la Huerta was made 
Provisional President, serving until Obre- 
gon was elected and inaugurated. He 
was then made Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Obregon cabinet; Calles, who had 
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{LV ARO 
OBREGON 


President of the 
Republic of Mex- 


ico. The United 
States has assisted 
Obregon through 


the sale of arms 
and ammunition, to 
quell the serious 
uprising of Adolfo 
de la Huerta, his 
former Minister of 
Finance. Judge 
John Barton Payne, 
a member of the 
United States Mis- 
sion to Mexico, says 
that the American 
Commissioners 
were very much 
impressed with the 
good faith and pa- 
trietic purpose of 
the Obregon gov- 
ernment and with 
its desire to main- 
tain a stable gov- 
ernment 











cooperated with them, was made Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It was generally 
understood that Calles would succeed 
Obregon, and in turn, would be suc- 
ceeded by de la Huerta. De la Huerta 
apparently was unable to wait another 
four years, but allowed his personal am- 
bition to run away with his judgment, 
resigned his office and announced his 
candidacy. So far as I know, there are 
no foreign interests or forces back of the 
revolt, nor does it involve any change of 
governmental policy. 


What considerations underlie the policy 
of the United States toward the de la 
Huerta revolt—sale of arms to Obregon, 
passage of Obregon troops through Ameri- 
can territory, opposition to Gulf port 
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blockade—and to what extent should this 
policy be carried? 


Within the limits of international law, 
the United States should give sympa- 
thetic consideration and assistance to 
the present Federal Government in 
Mexico, because it is of the utmost im- 
portance to Mexico, and to persons doing 
business in Mexico, native and foreign, 
that there should be permanent peace 
and a stable government within the 
country, and this cannot prevail if sucha 
revolution as is now in progress succeeds. 


If de la Huerta should defeat Obregon 
what would be the effect on American re- 
lations with Mexico? 


Any impression that there is a radical 
difference in principle between Obregon 
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and de la Huerta is without foundation. 
When the Commissioners representing 
the United States, and the Mexican 
Commissioners, were negotiating on the 
relations between the two countries, 
de la Huerta and Obregon, then intimate 
and cordial, cooperated fully. There 
was no difference between them as to the 
relation which should prevail between 
Mexico and the United States. We fre- 
quently discussed important questions 
with them. 


If ratification should not be given to the 
Claims Conventions between the United 
States and Mexico, what would be the 
effect upon the recognition of the Obregon 
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ADOLFO DE LA 
HUERTA 


Fermer Minister of 
Finance in Presi- 
dent Obregon’s Cab- 
inet. He has been 
the leader of the 
revolt ‘against the 
existing Mexican 
government. It is 
believed that de la 
Huerta’s personal 
ambition for the 
presidency has led 
him to seek this 
means of obtaining 
office, rather than 
a desire to estab- 
lish a form of gov- 
ernment differing 
from that of Presi- 


dent Obregon 




































Government and upon relations between 
the United States and Mexico? 


The United States Senate has now 
ratified the Conventions. If Mexico 
should fail to ratify them, that would 
not affect the fact of recognition of the 
present Mexican government. 

The American Commissioners were 
very much impressed with the good 
faith and patriotic purpose of the 
Obregon Government, and with his de- 
sire to maintain a stable government and 
serve the Mexican people and at the 
same time to do justice to foreign inter- 
ests in Mexico. 
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Our Unemployed Matadors of the 
Senate Bull Ring 





Walter J. Woof on the Irreconcilables 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


The Correspondent of the Amity, Ind., Grapevine Telegraph Explains How 
Lodge and His Band of Treaty Fighters Have Made Themselves 
the Senate Committee on No Foreign Relations 


FTER I had been one day in Wash- 
ington I knew that something was 
wrong; and, according to long habit, I 
went to find the answer from my friend 
Walter J. Woof, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Amity, Ind., Grapevine- 
Telegraph. 

“Why don’t the heathen rage?” I 
asked him. ‘Why are not the people 
busy imagining a vain thing, as in the 
good old days?” 

“Which heathen?” 

“The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. They are tame. They are 
quiet. They make no sound. Oh, 
granted that once in a while Jim Reed 
points his nose at the North Star and 
lets out a long, carnivorous howl,—the 
fact remains that for Senators they are 
strangely silent.”’ 

“So they are,” said Woof, “and for 
the best of all possible reasons. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


’ 





has made itself, by its exploits of the 
past few years, the Senate Committee 
on No Foreign Relations. And that is 
one of the most disturbing phases of what 
is otherwise—aside from taxes and the 
bonus—a fairly quiet winter in Wash- 
ington. There is a terrible unemploy- 
ment crisis among the bull fighters. 
“Oh, well, call them the bull throwers 
if you prefer. We allude to the same 
crowd—the old Battalion of Death. You 
remember that John Hay, when he was 
Secretary of State, once said that a 
treaty going into the Senate was like a 
bull going into the arena: “No one can 
say just how or when the final blow will 
fall, but one thing is certain—it will 
never leave the arena alive.’ That being 
the case, it is harder and harder to find 
bulls for the arena. Mr. Hughes, after 
getting a herd of what he regarded as 
blooded stock—the Disarmament Con- 
ference treaties—out of the arena alive, 
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“Suppose Horatius, to live up to his reputa- 
tion had felt it necessary to spend all the 
rest of his life standing there at the bridge 
and holding it against all comers. ay 


though considerably nicked up, hasn’t 
let any of his pure-bred shorthorns get 
within sword’s length of the matadors 
since. So old Henry Cabot Lodge is 
stalking up and down, flaunting his scar- 
let cloak and brandishing his sword, 
with no prospect of being able to stick 
it into anything except maybe the rum 
ship treaty with England, which isn’t 
much more than a yearling calf. Why, 
the Senate was so far reduced that it 
even lit on poor old Edward Bok and 
his patented peace plan, which is much 
as if our old friend Escamillo or Valen- 
tino or some other bull fighter of re- 
nown should have to get exercise try- 
ing to spear white rabbits in the back 
yard.” 

“T quite agree with you, Woof,” I 
said earnestly. “It seems to me that 
it was beneath the dignity of the Senate 
to persecute Mr. Bok—”’ 

“Ah, there you fail to attach proper 
weight to the dignity of the Senate. The 
Senate has been very Senatorial since 
it licked the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
the fina] authority on foreign relations, 
and it has become a sort of offense 
against Senatorial majesty for anybody 
else to have opinions on foreign relations, 
or at any rate to express them in an 
assemblage of more than three persons. 
Interested propaganda? Of course it 


was. If you agree with me your views 
are eternal truth, and if you don’t they 
are propaganda. The Bok plan implied 
that the action, or inaction, of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
conceivably not the last word on the 
subject, and that is an offense that the 
Senate can hardly condone. 

“Absolute power—and in a negative 
way at least the Senate’s power over 
foreign affairs is pretty nearly absolute, 
since one third of the Senators plus one 
can stop anything—absolute power has 
a tendency to make people who possess 
it feel very absolute. You may remember 
that in the last week of July, 1914, three 
or four days before Germany declared 
wa. on Russia, the Kaiser wrote to his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘I shall keep 
peace in my own way.’ I don’t doubt 
that he meant it. He sincerely wanted 
and intended to keep peace—but in his 
own way. It turned out to be impossible 
to keep it in his way, which involved 
letting the Austrians do more or less a 
they liked with Serbia, so he didn’t keep 
it at all. So with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It loves peace; 
some of its members now go out of their 
way, sometimes, to tell you that they 
really love the wicked nations of Europe 
and have nothing against our indulging 
in foreign relations; only, they will keep 
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peace and have foreign relations in their 
own way, or not at all. Which, for the 
present, comes pretty near meaning that 
we have none at all. 

“Of course, we’re in luck just at pres- 
ent. We can get along, just now, with- 
out any foreign re- 
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naturally inspiring to those who won it. 
But suppose Horatius, to live up to his 
reputation, had felt it necessary to spend 
all the rest of his life standing there at 
the bridge and holding it against all 
comers, even though nobody was coming 





lations. I am daily 
surprised that no- 
body introduces a 9) 


bill in Congress to 


abolish the State - 


Department as an 
unnecessary and 
undemocratic lux- 
ury. But a depart- 
ment of foreign af- 
fairs is like a fire de- 
partment; when- 
you need it you 
need it badly. Con- 
gress is graciously 
allowing the fire de- 


tell you. 





WOOF says: 
“The Senate 
Foreign Relations 
Committee don’t 
want to be under- 
stood as being op- 
posed to foreign 
relations; they are 
heartily in favor of 
foreign relations; 
only, when you 
come down to 
what kind of 


foreign relations, they find it hard to 
The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hasn’t yet got around 
to the idea that anything good can 


but farmers driving 
in town to do some 
shopping on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 
That is about the 
position in which 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
finds himself today. 
He leans on his 
lonely spear at the 
end of the bridge 
and turns back traf- 
fic, and it must eat 
into his soul that 
nobody comes along 


come out of the State Department.” 


with spunk enough 
to give him an arg- 








partment to stay on 

in its fire house waiting for the alarm, 
but when the alarm comes we’re likely to 
find that the Senate has shut off the 
water supply. And the next time the 
Senate has to deal with a treaty, it might 
conceivably be a treaty that we need 
worse than the other fellow. 

“For the trouble is that these gentle- 
men on the Foreign Relations Committee 
are groaning under the weight of their 
own reputation. There they are, all the 
heroes of the great battle that sent 
Woodrow Wilson back in defeat to pri- 
vate life—Lodge and Johnson and Moses 
and Borah and Brandegee and all the 
rest of them, with a few new recruits, 
who have qualified for membership in 
the Old Guard only after giving proof 
of holding right opinions. These gentle- 
men made their reputations by killing 
treaties, and it seems beyond the con- 
ception of most of them that you can 
gain glory by doing anything else to a 
treaty. They stood like Horatius at 


the bridge and flung back all the assaults 
of the enemy—a good lively fight, and 


ument. 

“Tt has been a hard winter for old 
Henry Cabot. To begin with, it became 
the village joke to mistake him for 
General Sawyer. I understand that an- 
noyed him. Maybe it annoyed General 
Sawyer, too, but on that point history 
is silent. Henry stands in full armor 
on his bridge and waits for customers, 
and when nobody comes along but an 
occasional peaceful peasant he has to 
brandish the old falchion and shout the 
old war cry just to remind people that 
he is the same old come-one-come-all- 
this-rock-shall-fly-from-its-firm-base-as- 
soon-as-I. 

“Tf I were Secretary of State, Theo- 
bald, do you know what I’d do?” 

“What would you do?” I asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“T would negotiate an utterly unimpor- 
tant and if possible undesirable treaty 
say a treaty with Paraguay providing for 
the reciprocal prohibition of the impor- 
tation of lip sticks, or something like that; 
and I would send it down to the Senate 
with a good resounding message about 
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the importance of restoring a new com- 
munion of brotherhood, or some such 
mouth-filling phrase, among the nations 
of the world. I would do that out of 
mere Christian charity toward a number 
of distinguished gentlemen whose occu- 
pation is gone, and who are likely to get 
into mischief if they don’t have some- 
thing to keep them busy. They could 
rip and rant over that treaty, tear it to 
pieces in committee and stamp the man- 
gled remains into the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, and it would do more to im- 
prove Senatorial tempers than anything 
I can think of.” 

“Perhaps also,” I suggested, “it 
might make the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee a safer place for a real 
treaty, just as the lion who has been 
stuffed with beefsteak won’t annoy the 
keeper who cleans his cage.” 

“No,” said Woof slowly, “I don’t 
think that analogy applies. It comes 
nearer being a case of the man-eater 
who when he has once tasted human 
blood will never go back to a milk diet. 
If you want to keep him healthy and 
happy, you have to give him some kind 
of meat; and the cheaper the better, 
so long as you can keep the noble crea- 
ture in good condition ready to show him 
off to your friends.” 

“T assure you I speak sympathetically. 
Nobody can fail to be sorry for these 
great men who are the slaves of their 
own records. They still saw the air and 
shatter the welkin whenever anybody 
mentions the League, but they don’t 
put the fire into it that they did in the 
good old days of the late unpleasant- 
ness. There is more actual vindictive 
bitterness on that issue surviving in the 
Senate press gallery, I believe, than in 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Per- 
haps there always was. 

“At any rate, I notice a curious sen- 
sitiveness among some of these gentle- 
men. They don’t want to be understood 
as being opposed to foreign relations; 
they are heartily in favor of foreign re- 
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lations; only, when you come down to 
what kind of foreign relations, they find 
it hard to tell you, and when the Seere- 
tary of State who is legally charged with 
the conduct of foreign relations actually 
sends anything up to them, out come 
the rapiers and the banderillas and 
another bull is carted off to the glue 
factory. They deplore the idea that they 
should be regarded as negative, but un- 
fortunately the Constitution gives al] 
the power to be positive to the President 
and his Secretary of State, and the For- 
eign Relations Committee hasn’t yet got 
around to the idea that anything good 
can come out of the State Department. 

“There is where the Romans, those 
favorites of our viewers with alarm, man- 
aged things better than we do. The 
Romans, with their executive officers 
chosen in pairs, and for terms of a year 
only, were pretty badly off for handling 
foreign relations or wars or anything 
else on a large scale. The executives 
were ultimately responsible to the Senate; 
if they had served their terms out with- 
out disgrace they automatically became 
members of the Senate if they weren’t 
already, so that it was very much as if 
our Senate at any one time might, con- 
tain a dozen ex-Presidents and thirty 
or forty ex-cabinet officers. Naturally 
that was a more experienced and more 
authoritative Senate than ours; natu- 
rally when things got in a jam the Senate 
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took charge, and managed affairs, foreign 
affairs and all, pretty much to the general 
satisfaction till Rome had everything in 
sight and the citizens began to quarrel 
over the division of the loot—most of 
which, very naturally, had gone to mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

“T suppose a good many people, in 
the past few years, have wished that 
we had a flexible constitution—an un- 
written constitution, even. In that case 
we could regard the issue between Presi- 
dent and Senate as having been fought 
out to a decision in the fight over the 
Treaty of Versailles; and it having been 
proved that the Senate had absolute 
negative power, something could have 
been done to give it positive power as 
well. If we hada flexible constitution, 
a law might have been passed then, if 
it hadn’t been passed long before, to put 
the State Department absolutely under 
the control of the Senate in a positive as 
well as a negative way. Then the Sen- 
ate could pick its own Secretary of State 
and instruct him to conduct a foreign 
policy which it would lay down, and you 
would have no more of this present con- 
dition where one department of the gov- 
ernment is afraid to 
do anything of con- 
sequence because it Lod Cc 
knows that another de- Se 
partment of the govern- 
ment will promptly 
swing the axe. 
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“But things aren’t that way and I 
don’t know what we can do about it. 
This problem, of course, is nothing new. 
George Washington started out with the 
very reasonable idea that when the Sen- 
ate gives its advice and consent to treat- 
ies negotiated by the President it acts 
as an executive council, and not as a 
house of the legislature. In his day, of 
course, when the Senate had only twenty- 
six members, that was more easily imag- 
ined than now. So he had hardly been 
inaugurated when he found that he had 
to make a treaty with some Indian tribes; 
and after getting the Senate to confirm 
the commissioners he appointed to nego- 
tiate it, he went over to whatever was 
the Capitol in those days, got the Sen- 
ate around him like a body of friends, 
brothers and kindly advisers, told them 
what his idea was as to the proper terms 
of the treaty, and asked them what they 
thought about it. 

“And what did the Senate do? As if 
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by instinct, with unerring prevision of 
the future, it at once began to act Sena- 
torially. Didit say, ‘Yes, Mr. President, 
we think this idea is all right, but we 
don’t think much of that one’? Nota 
bit. It voted to refer the matter to a 
committee, so that the Senators could 
talk it over when Washington wasn’t 
there. If my recollection is correct, the 
immortal George walked out on them 
with the observation that he would be 
damned if he ever went there again. 
And he never did, nor did any President 
until Woodrow Wilson revived the an- 
cient custom and went back to call on the 
Senate and talk things over, to find that 
after the lapse of a hundred and thirty 
years it was still the same old Senate. 
“Oh, yes, I grant that it wasn’t the 
same President. President Washington 
might have been more tactful than 
President Wilson, though I’m not so 
sure about that. But remember that 
the Senate is a continuing body with a 
continuing tradition. And a good part 
of the working constitution of this gov- 
ernment is a matter of tradition, after 
all. Under a weak President, Congress 
can encroach on the executive functions 
quite unconstitutionally, but if the 
President lets it go by it becomes a prec- 
edent, and that much harder for even 
a strong President to break—especially 
if the immediate successor happens to be 
only a moderately strong President who 
feels himself bound by a sort of relation 
of filial piety to respect the traditions 
of a less strong predecessor. I name 
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no names, but you can see how it 
would be. 

“So there you are. I have no doubt 
that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has often performed useful 
service to the country. A great many 
honest and patriotic persons think it did 
so in 1919, though I doubt it. But the 
point is that under the constitution it 
can’t do anything positive, either good 
or bad. Its present members made their 
collective reputation by being highly 
negative, and in the case of most of them 
that is all the reputation they have got. 

“It is pretty hard for them to stand by 
and see the positive branch of the goy- 
ernment get away with it. 

“And so though some of them pro- 
fess, and no doubt honestly, to regret 
the fact that nobody does anything, 
they stand there like veteran Horatii at 
a bridge where there are no passengers, 
because everybody has learned that the 
Horatii have made the bridge dangerous 
and practically impassable. Maybe they 
would love to see some travelers cross 
the bridge; maybe the veteran guards- 
men would blow the whistle twice and 
tell the traffic to go right ahead. But 
you can’t blame experienced wayfarers 
for avoiding that bridge, even if it 
means a long detour; and if there is 
no detour they stay at home. 

“Alexander weeping because there 
were no more worlds to conquer was a 
dull spectacle beside the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations weeping because 
there are no more foreign relations.” 
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War and Politics at the 
‘‘Gates of India’’ 


sy Alfred L. P. Dennis 


A New Treaty of Alliance Between Afghanistan and Turkey, Here Published 
for the First Time, Points to a New Balance of Power in the 
Near East—While the Amir of Afghanistan Seeks 
Closer Relations With America 

































ROM the: mountain-bound heights There seems no doubt that gold, lead, 
of Kabul to the Department of State copper, and iron mines exist. Coal in 

at Washington, it is a far cry. Yet quantities has not been found yet, but 
Afghanistan has turned to America offer- Afghan precious stones are remarkable. 
ing the establishment of diplomatic re- Antimony, sulphur, salamoniac and gyp- 
lations and the opportunity for invest- sum are also available, while Afghani- 
ment of American capital in mines and stan rugs, silks, and a superior quality of in 
railways. Electrical engineering andthe wool are famous. Communications are 
transmission of power to industrial re- difficult; a railroad is badly needed and 
gions in the South are among the possi-_ wireless establishments are as yet de- 
bilities. Thus the Amir of Afghanistan pendent on military needs. The French 
would bring his independent and moun- now claim an exclusive grant for arch- 
tainous kingdom into closer touch with aeological investigations, though that 
the world outside and break down the might give way before protest based on 
long seclusion of his bastioned country. the Doctrine of the Open Door. We 

When Mohammed Wali Khan arrived may assume, however, that it was not 
as Afghan agent in America he came an interest in archaeology that led Mr. 
to propose recognition and to promote Washington Vanderlip to Kabul some 
trade. He was told that it was in the time ago. 
power of Congress alone to set up a new Trade may come; butin time past war 
diplomatic mission. Since his departure and politics have been the twin directors 
for Europe the matter has rested. But of Afghan fortunes. War, as the avoca- 
the possibility remains that trade may tion of a gentleman, has been the spe- 
promote the plan to send an American cial interest of the Amir of Afghani- 
agent to Kabul and to receive an Afghan stan. Amanullah, the present ruler, took 
diplomat. In this the United States charge of affairs upon the murder of his 
would follow the precedents already set father, Habibullah, in 1919. For forty 
up by London, Berlin, Paris, Moscow, years there had been officially peace 
Angora and Teheran. with the British in India. By this time 

The day was when the foreign policy seditious agitation was rife in India and 
of Afghanistan was in the hands of the along the frontier. Exaggerated stories 
British. Now, however, Afghanistan is of the situation, the impatience of their . 
an entirely independent country; free to new Amir to prove his mettle, and the 
make treaties and to maintain diplo- . belated efforts of German intrigue, which 
matic missions. In this fashion “‘self- was a relic of the World War, now all 
determination” has reached across the bore fruit. In May, 1919, came the 
mountains to penetrate the state that third Afghan war; Amanullah started to 
lies between British India and Soviet invade India; but quickly the command 
Russia and Persia. : of the air proved his undoing. The 
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bombing of Kabul by British aeroplanes 
was too much for him, and in June he 
asked for peace. 

The attempt is sometimes made to 
attribute this short campaign to a Bol- 
shevik plot. It may be true, but there 
were other reasons as well. Certainly 
it is true, however, that once war was 
decided on, permission was granted for 
a Bolshevik mission to start from Tash- 
kent for Kabul. Along with this Soviet 
mission there came German and Aus- 
trian technical experts with a consider- 
able supply of war material and money. 

Barkatullah, notorious as an anti-Brit- 
ish Hindu, who had figured during the 
World War as a German spy at San 
Francisco and elsewhere, also arrived in 
Afghanistan—this time from Moscow. 
But the war was over, for the Amir had 
signed peace on August 8, 1919. 

By the treaty with the British the 
Amir lost his subsidy and the right to 
import munitions through British India. 
This right was later restored to him. 
He gained, however, the direction of his 
own foreign policy, for “ Afghanistan is 
left officially free and independent in its 
affairs both internal and external.” 


Struggle Between England 
and Moscow 


uT of this situation developed a 
O political and diplomatic struggle 
that continues to this day in Afghanis- 
tan. On the one hand are agents of Mos- 
cow who try to foment trouble on the 
British frontier and thus to bring on 
another British-Afghan war. On the 
other hand are the watchful British who 
are determined that Afghanistan shall 
not again raid the frontier. 

A third significant factor has now 
come into play—the Afghan-Turkish 
alliance, which promotes the tradition of 
Islamic unity in Central Asia and seeks 
to make of Kabul a Turkish base from 
which pressure could be threatened 
against the British in India. 

Soviet Russia made a treaty with the 
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Amir in 1921 promising a subsidy and 
giving consular and diplomatic repre. 
sentation to Afghanistan. The British 
also made a second treaty at Kabul 
which confirmed the independence of 
Afghanistan but they urged that Soviet 
plots should cease. The rise to power 
of Mustapha Kemal at Angora and the 
signature at Moscow of a treaty of alli- 
ance between Angora and Kabul intro- 
duced this third element. 

What it involves is an attempt to ex- 
tend the Pan-Islamic movement east- 
ward and develop a Turkish Oriental 
policy which may well prove as awkward 
for Soviet Russia as for Great Britain, 

It is now possible to print in English 
the text of this treaty, which so far as I 
know has never before been made pub- 
lic. The exact translated language is 
given, as it is a remarkable Mohamme- 
dan document: 


The blessed clauses which bind together two 
brother Governments of the East united in 
faith and interest: 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate: The Turkish and Afghan Govern- 
ments, convinced that they are bound together 
by sincere ties of sympathy, are imbued with 
one desire and one sacred purpose, and each 
possesses the same high moral and material 
interests, and that the happiness or mis- 
fortune of one state will redound to the happi- 
ness or misfortune of the other, and recognize 
that it is no longer possible that they should 
remain disconnected and isolated as in the 
past, and that certain historical duties neces- 
sarily devolve upon them at this moment, 
when it is seen with infinite thankfulness that 
an era of awakening and deliverance of the 
Eastern world has begun; these two brother 
States and nations, therefore, observing that 
as with the members of one body the troubles 
and afflictions of one of the parties must effect 
and pain the other, have resolved to transfer 
their age-long moral unity and natural alliance 
to the political sphere, to bring about a state 
of material and official alliance, and, in the 
name of the future welfare of the whole East, 
to conclude a Treaty of Alliance as a prelude 
to future welfare. For this purpose delegates 
have been nominated: Youssouf Kemal Bey, 
Commissioner of Economic Affairs, and 


Doctor Reza Nour Bey, Commissioner of Publie 
Instruction, Members of the Government on 
behalf of the Government of the Great National 
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Assembly of Turkey and His Excellency 
General Mohamed Wali Khan, Ambassador 
Extraordinary, on behalf of Afghanistan: 

Who having communicated their full powers, 
found to be in due and proper order, have ac- 
cepted the following articles: 

‘ Article 1. The Turkish nation, in 
possession of an independent existence 
for such time as God wills, considers it 
to be a sacred duty to recognize the in- 
dependence, in the full significance of 
the term, of the Afghan nation to which 
she is bound with ties of the utmost 
sincerity and conscientiousness. 

Article 2. The two high contracting 

parties recognize that all Eastern nations 

possess complete liberty and right of 
independence, and each of these nations 
is free to administer itself by such form 
of administration as it may particularly 
desire, and they recognize the independ- 
ence of the States of Bokhara and Khiva. 

Article 3. Turkey, having for centuries 

given guidance to and rendered distin- 
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guished services to Islam, and holding 
in her hand the standard of the Cali- 
phate, Afghanistan in this connection 
recognizes the leadership of Turkey. 
Article 4. Each of the high contracting 
parties will consider as directed against 
herself personally, and will oppose with 
all the means at her disposal, any attack 
made against the other by any Imperial- 
istic State in pursuance of the policy 
of invasion and exploitation of the East. 
Article 5. Each of the contracting par- 
ties undertakes not to conclude any 
treaty or convention injurious to the in- 
terests of the other party or which would 
be in the interests of a third State with 
which the other ts not on friendly terms 
and to give prior notice to the other of 
the forthcoming conclusion of an agree- 
ment with any nation whatsoever. 
Article 6. With a view to the regular- 
ization of commercial and economic re- 
lations and consular affairs, the two con- 
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tracting parties will conclude the neces- 
sary conventions separately and Ambas- 
sadors will from henceforth be sent by 
each to the capital of the other. 

Article 7. The two contracting parties 
will establish regular and special postal 
services between the two countries and 
will give to each other in the quickest 
possible manner all information regard- 
ing their political and economic situa- 
tions, their position as regards public 
instruction and respecting their needs 
and desires in general. 

Article 8. Turkey undertakes to help 
Afghanistan militarily and to send in- 
structors and officers. These missions 
of teachers and officers will serve for a 
minimum period of five years and on 
the expiration of that period, if Afghan- 
istan so desires, a new mission of in- 
structors will be sent. 

Article 9. This treaty will be ratified 
with the least possible delay and its 
clauses will be in force as from that 
time. 

Article 10. This treaty has been drawn 
up at Moscow in duplicate signed and 
exchanged by the delegates of the two 
parties. 

This treaty has been signed on Tuesday, 
the first day of March, 1337 (1921) 
corresponding with the 21st day of 
Djumadi-ul-Akhir, in the 1339th year 
of the Hijra. 


Dr. Reza Nour. 
Mohammed Wali 


Ambassador Extraordinary 


Yousouf Kemal. 


This document is in line with the 
policy which had so perplexed both 
Russia and England. It aimed to es- 
tablish a pro-Turkish federation of 
Khiva, Bokhara, Afghanistan and Tur- 
key and thus without the assent of Russia 
to maintain the solidarity of the ortho- 
dox Mohammedan world. Politically as 


long as England remained at odds with 
the Turks such a combination could be 
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directed against her by an appeal to the 
religious feelings of millions of Indian 
Moslems. It is probable that the rulers 
of both Afghanistan and Angora are 
agnostics, but each realizes the impor- 
tance of the faith of millions of their 
followers. Indeed, it is possible that the 
Amir would like to be Khalif of Islam. 
He is at all events strongly pro-Turkish. 
He is surrounded by Turkish officers and 
habitually speaks Turkish himself. 

Thus who seeks to trade with Afghan- 
istan must face a combination of tangled 
politics and warlike traditions. The Af- 
ghanistan is first of all an opportunist 
and a materialist. He does not under- 
stand the reasons which led the United 
States to enter the World War. Still less 
does he understand her present foreign 
policy. But both because of the example 
set by Angora and by virtue of his own 
necessities and desires, he wishes to se- 
cure American recognition and to pro- 
mote the interest of American capital 
in his own country. Certainly if this 
should come about and if an American 
mission should go to Kabul the New 
American diplomat would be seated on 
the top of the world. For Afghanistan 
is a very whorl of mountains and her 
passes lead down in all directions to the 
most ancient trade routes of Central 
Asia. 

In recent years all Asia balanced be- 
tween two evils—Russian domination 
and British domination. Of the two 
evils the lesser seemed to be preferable. 
The British practiced democracy at 
home, consequently their authority in 
Asia was less redoubtable than that of 
Russia. Now Soviet Russia no longer 
exercises the authority of Tsarist Russia. 
Instead there rises an Asia that speaks 
for itself. There men speak in the dia- 
lect of revolution but they still think 
in ancient terms of racial and religious 
ferment. Thus the “self-determination” 
of the Afghan-Turkish treaty expresses 
old historical forces both in religion, in 
politics and possibly in war. 














AST is East and West is West: Of 

all nations in the Orient, Japan has 

been the first to challenge the time- 

honored dogma that twain shall never 
meet. 

You climb the steps of the Imperial 
University in Kyoto, and in its halls you 
have the choice of two hundred thousand 
volumes printed in a score of European 
languages. 

You climb Fujiyama, and as like as 
as not you encounter on the way a Jap- 
anese convert of John Wesley on a holi- 
day with a party of Buddhist friends for 
whom this ascent of the famous moun- 
tain is still an impressive and sacred rite. 


Color Line or Climate Line? 
By Charles Merz 


Heat and the Pressure of Population, Fundamental Forces in the Racial 
Life, May Mark the True Division Zone Between Orient and 
Occident and Cause the More Superficial Differences 
of Thought and Culture 














You visit the island of Kyushu—and 
within five miles of the sheltered bay in 
which a Japanese fleet annihilated a 
squadron of warships sent across the 
seas by the great Kublai Khan, six hun- 
dred years ago, you hear the steam- 
riveters hammering on the _ hillsides 
where the Toho Electric Company builds 
a water-power station on the modern 
Superpower plan. 

Halt for a moment on the Ginza where 
the traffic of the busiest street in Tokio 
marks time for a policeman’s whistle— 
and a Rolls-Royce motor car battles with 
a rickshaw for an advantageous opening 
near the crowded curb. 
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East and West are strangely contrasted in Japan. A Japanese woman gate tender on the 
Japanese Imperial railway 


Side by side you find a Buddhist tem- 
ple and a baseball field, a modern factory 
and a little shop where silk is woven on 
a loom that antedates the opening of 
Japan to foreign ships and international 
trade. Straight from rice paddies cul- 
tivated with the same medieval tools 
that have tilled the soil for seven cen- 
turies, the peasants on the great Tokaido 
highway troop into villages at night to 
visit Charlie Chaplin. In the universities, 
scholars in the robes of fifteenth cen- 
tury samurai plod through the modern 
mysteries of differential calculus. The 
enterprising modes and manners of the 
West rub elbows at a thousand points 
with a feudal culture born in Asia. 

Rub elbows; obviously to say more 
than that, to suggest that Japan has 
managed to effect a synthesis of East 
and West, is to force the pace a little. 
However much you populate the surface 
of the earth with motor cars and tele- 


phones, you do not change a nation’s 
soul in any span so short as sixty years. 
There are two kingdoms in Japan, the 
older and the modern. Each has its 
merits; only slowly do the two begin to 
blend. This much, however, may be 
said: At least the Japan of 1924 is evi- 
dence that two cultures may live side by 
side and start to intermingle. No Jap- 
anese who lived a hundred years ago 
would recognize his country now; but 
there is a good deal in his country’s na- 
tive art, its morals, manners and religion, 
that looks as if it had vitality enough to 
hold its own. 

It is a premise of the argument that 
East and West shall never meet, that 
when the West arrives the East departs; 
that no composition of the two is ever 
possible; then when such hostile cultures 
meet, it is a battle with no quarter. 

Upon what basis do such theories rest? 
What evidence asserts that the gulf be- 
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tween the East and 
West is wide enough 


to hold the two apart? 


II 


HERE are a good 
saan things that 
lend themselves to fic- 
tion, but nothing more 
successfully than the 
theory that the East- 
erner is a totally dif- 
ferent order of God’s 
creatures from his 
brother in the West. 
All manner of people, 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously, find it suits 
their purpose to keep 
that myth alive. There 
is the travel school, for 
instance, whose members have a vested 
interest inthestrange. I am thinking, of 
course, not of the more careful students 
of the East, whose scholarly achievements 
do not always get beyond the specialists, 
but of the goodly company of more pop- 
ular “travel writers’”’ who push their 
circulation figures into thousands. 

It was Marco Polo, perhaps, who dis- 
covered that unless the story is a good 
one you will tell it to an empty hall. 
In the West we have enough of our own 
troubles. The last thing most people 
want to learn about another people far 
away is what each has in common with 
the other. It is fair to say that ordi- 
narily when the man in the street reads 
travel books as an antidote to too much 
monotony in the day’s routine, he wants 
the strange and the exotic. South Sea 
islands, devil dancers, lotus flowers, wild 
men straight from Borneo, Mysterious 
India, Mysterious Japan. Who can say 
how much myopia of vision has been 
vaused by the army of good-hearted 
voyagers who seize on incidental points 
of small account and lift them up to 
an unjustified notoriety and fame? 
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The popular, romantic school paints a picture of a villainous, 


crafty East 


Equally popular is the great romantic 
school, which paints the East in terms of 
drama. If you want a villain for your 
story, all you need is “crafty Japanese,” 
“slant-eved Chinaman,” “grim-visaged 
Turk.” There is a whole cupboardful 
of schoolgirl notions that come tum- 
bling from the fiction-reader’s storehouse 
at the right command. Movies play to 
the same gallery. You may smile at 
learning of this sort, if you happen to be 
given to a more realistic view of things; 
but the fact remains that there are prob- 
ably more men and women in the West 
who derive their entire understanding of 
the East from novels like ‘‘The Sheik” 
than from the sum total of all other 
fields of information. 

Finally, and here the more sophisti- 
cated reader is himself the frequent 
victim of a hoax, there is a type of 
Western comment on the East which 
makes a premise of the myth that all 
Asia is in swaddling clothes. ‘The 
Chinese,” you sometimes hear it said— 
or the Indians, or the Arabs, or the 
Persians—“‘are likable enough, and hon- 
est. . Their civilization has produced an 
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interesting art. But of course they’re 
backward in the field of politics. They 
can’t rule themselves. We have to do 
it for them.” 

No end of times this theory is vouch- 
safed in books and parliaments and lec- 
ture-halls, despite the fact that Japan 
has shown that Asia does not do badly 
for itself when it has half a chance. 
Often it is accompanied by incidental 
beatings on the tom-tom to the effect 
that we Westerners or we Aryans or we 
Whites are a “superior” race, although 
the East is well aware that we have held 
our existing civilization together for a 
thousand years at best, as against four 
times as long for China. 

There is a certain sense, of course, in 
which the theory of an East unfitted 
for self-government happens to be true. 
Certainly in an age in which those nations 
only which have mastered science and 
the Western way of making war can de- 
fend themselves against aggression, it is 
true that the peasant nations of the East 
lack strength enough to stand alone. 
Few people in the East would take ex- 
ception to the theory if it stopped there. 
But it does not always stop. The doc- 


In India too, there is the startling combination of new Western ideas and age-old traditions 


trine that the East must have a guiding 
hand is frequently a prelude to another 
Western grab for coal and oil. 


III 


HAT is it, if one declines to accept 

the Sunday supplement type of 
travelogue and the moving-picture ro- 
mance and the theory of an infant East 
constitutionally and perennially unfit to 
manage its affairs—what is it, if one 
question-marks this sort of thing, that 
draws the famous boundary line between 
the East and West? Certainly some 
sort of fundamental difference in view- 
point distinguishes the native on the 
Harlem from the native on the Ganges. 
We know, from observation in a field 
much nearer home, that there is a 
difference striking enough between the 
Harlem and the Rio Grande. 

It is a colossal question, freighted 
with a thousand subtle doubts and reser- 
vations; within the space at my disposal 
I know of no better way to suggest what 
seems to me the essential factor than 
through the story of the Indian peasant 
and his use of the peacock. | 
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Peacock vendors of Bombay. In India the peacock is valued from a utilitarian point of 
view as well as for its beauty. Peasants keep them on their farms as a protection against 
snakes; for the peacock is a special foe of the cobra 
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Even the Korean village has been invaded by the smoke stack of the West 


Peacocks are handsome birds, and use- 
ful birds—in India. Peasants keep them 
on their farms as a protection against 
snakes; for the peacock is a special foe 
of cobras. 

A question which arises here is one of 
method. How keep the peacocks home? 
The answer, so common in many parts 
of India that it has become prevailing 
custom, is to cultivate the drug habit 
in the bird. At certain hours of the day 
the peacock gets a grain of opium; that 
brings him home tomorrow. 

Now it is clear that from any such 
labor-saving principle as this, the West- 
ern minds recoils. You can picture what 
would happen if a Kansas farmer found 
himself confronted with the problem: 
In one week’s time there would be a 
fence high enough to keep the bird where 
he belonged; in two weeks’ time the 
fence would bear an advertisement for 
hair tonic or cut plug tobacco. In three 
weeks’ time the township would have 


put a bounty on the cobra; gradually, 
thereafter, the peacocks would be sold 
for hats; and if the people missed them, 
an enterprising moving-picture man 
would work a peacock motif into the 
scrollwork of his lobby when he came 
to build a local theater. 

I must admit I like the Western 
method better; but the essential factor, 
as I see it, is a striking difference in re- 
spect to one’s conception first of time 
and then of effort. There are a good 
many centuries of traditions that deny 
in many sections of the East the funda- 
mental reality of time. Often you hear 
it said, ‘What does it matter?” I hope 
I guard myself against the sweeping 
generalities that trap the Western ob- 
server when he writes about the East; 
but certainly it is true that in India, 
for instance, you find more willingness 
to surrender arms to fate without 
resistance—more readiness to accept 
the status quo with a shrug of resig- 
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nation—than you find in 
Oregon or Illinois. 

Take poverty, for instance, 
“We Hindus look for no 
material solution of the prob- 
lem of poverty,” writes Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, an Indian 
who knows his country well. 
“We have no devices for 
multiplying production. We 
think we cannot change the 
situation mechanically, and 
that therefore we must solve 
it emotionally.” 

Hence, for example, a more 
ready acceptance of that in- 
stitution so alien to our ways 
of thinking in the West: the 
caste system. Even so radical 
a reformer as the Indian 
nationalist leader, Gandhi, 
favors caste. ‘I am inclined 
to think,” he asserts, ‘that 
the law of heredity is an 
eternal law, and that any 
attempt to alter it must lead 
to utter confusion.” Con- 
vinced that there is no way 
out of the existing order 
through material means you 
find it a traditional theory 
on the Ganges that the so- 
lution lies in consecrating 
successive strata of society 
to their proper roles. 

Again, you will find that it 
is a sense of time quite differ- 
ent from our own which plays 
a part in the traditional 
patience of the East. In the 
West, when we say a man 
will “wait a lifetime,” we 
use a phrase that covers 
ground. But a lifetime does 
not reach so far, on the other 
side of the Suez Canal. 
As Gobineau points out, 
“Asiatics will wait centuries, 
if necessary, for the fulfill- © #wmg Gatioway 
ment of their ideal, and A child of the Orient. 
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when it rises triumphant after such a 
long slumber it does not seem to have 
aged or lost any of its vitality.” 

John Dewey, writing of the philosophy 
of Lao Tze—so strong an influence to 
this day in southern China—states the 
same idea in another way: 

“The important thing is the doctrine 
of the superiority of nature to man, and 
the conclusion drawn, namely, the doc- 
trine of non-doing. For active doing 
and striving are likely to be only an 
interference with nature. The idea of 
non-doing can hardly be stated and ex- 
plained; it can only be felt. It is some- 
thing more than mere inactivity; it is a 
kind of rule of moral doing, a doctrine of 
active patience, endurance, persistence 
while nature has time to do her work. 
Conquering by yielding is its motto. 
The workings of nature will in time 
bring to naught the artificial fussings 
and fumings of man.” 


IV 


ow I think it is clear that in these 
latter paragraphs we are sketch- 
ing traits and theories of the sort that 
puzzle Westerners when they invade the 
East. It is true that an endless list of 
factors enters the equation; true, for 
instance, that the laisser-faire attitude 
so common in the East is due in part to 
extraordinary and long-continued dens- 
ity of population: “I wonder,” sug- 
gests Dewey, ‘‘ whether even the Anglo- 
Saxons would have developed or re- 
tained initiative if they had lived for 
centuries under conditions that gave 
no room to stir about, no relief from 
the surveillance of their fellows?” 
Over-population plays its part; there 
are other factors like it. But I believe 
it to be true that one of the most basic 
of them all is the old familiar factor of 
geography; and it is my suggestion, if 
the category-loving West insists upon a 
line somewhere, so that there may be 
two of us instead of one, let the line be 
drawn around the world, between the 


the regions hot and cool, rather than 
across the world, between the East and 
West. ‘Hot is hot and coel is cool, and 
never the twain shall meet” comes a 
good deal nearer unromantic fact. 

For in the climate of that “hot zone” 
which embraces populous parts of Asia 
you have the keynote to many of those 
qualities in the Eastern mind so puz- 
zling to the Western. Death is on more 
friendly terms in a sun-scorched plain 
like India, where four million people die 
of fever every year; constructive effort 
needs far more incentive; man is more 
a pigmy at the side of nature; “time” 
itself will matter less. We get a hint of 
the same play of forces by comparing 
our northern states with southern Florida 
in August; we get the suggestion much 
more plainly by comparing the United 
States with Mexico. It would seem to 
me a more reasonable division of the 
world’s peoples, if division there must 
be, to group Mexico with Malay in the 
“hot” belt, rather than line Mexico with 
America in the same progressive “‘ West.” 

I do not press the point too closely, 
but it is my own impression that what 
will ultimately determine whether a 
mythical West ever ‘‘meets’”’ a still more 
mythical East is above all else the out- 
come of man’s assault on climate. San- 
itation, machines that lighten human 
labor, methods that disprove by their 
effectiveness the necessity of an attitude 
of laisser-faire toward the simpler prob- 
lems of existence: It is here, I believe, 
that the crux of the matter lies. 

What we have meantime, pending the 
slow-moving process of that fundamental 
struggle, is a series of more familiar fac- 
tors—nationalism, commerce, education 
and the like—which compete with one 
another to determine whether in our own 
times the East and West will move to- 
ward peace or war. 

It is to those factors, not losing sight, 
I hope, of the more fundamental play 
of forces in the background, that I shall 
turn in the concluding essay. 
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Precedence 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 


An English Story of India 





HE oldmansighed 

as he observed the 
chit his Boy had just 
brought him. He had 
received three other 
chits that day which 
exactly resembled it in 
manner and matter, 
although they were all 
from different writers. 
He raised his weary 
eyes and looked across 
to the far mountains, 
seeking solace in their 
immensity, in the sim- 
ple yet suave pattern- 
ing of their misty 
bluish flanks against 
the luminous evening 
sky. Solace to enable 
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and short stories. 


or those who, in the 
expressive phrase, 
“passed for whites,” 
was so small, surely 
peace ought to reign, 
even if only as a bare 
necessity of life. 

And yet, though 
there were only four 
women in the whole 
of their little com- 
munity, three out of 
these four at the 
present moment were 
r not on speaking terms, 
and, not content with 
being at loggerheads 
among themselves, 
each woman had 
dragged her reluctant 


She is the 








him to bring patience 
to bear upon the petty complications of 
human beings. 

Yet these hills were not really simple, 
he told himself, as he gazed; though 
they were reduced after sunset to a flat 
ripple of blue, yet by day his eyes, still 
keen at long distance, could see the dense 
jungle that clothed their sides. Jungle 
which harbored wild elephant, panther, 
bear and tiger, to say nothing of the 
harmless lives—the deer, the birds, the 
chattering monkeys—that lived so pre- 
cariously from the edge of one minute to 
another within that tangled, steaming 
greenness. 


Jungle! Was the soul of Man and 


Woman nothing but jungle? Here, at 
these isolated Jewel Mines, six thousand 
feet up from the level of the swift, power- 
ful Irawadi, of whose curves from here he 
could catch a gleam now and then in the 
blue distance, sixty miles away—here, 
surely, where the community of whites, 
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husband into the fore- 
front of the battle. The men obviously 
hated the whole thing. They were 
being made fools of and they knew it. 
Mr. Carthew brought his eyes down 
from his beloved mountains for a second 
perusal of the letter on his knee. 

“Dear Mr. Carthew,” it ran, “I feel 
it my duty to write to you about the way 
Miss Lane treated my wife at last Fri- 
day’s dinner at the Club. As you know, 
Sir Isaac Levine asked Miss Lane to 
arrange the dinner for him, and act as 
hostess. Of course, my wife—who takes 
precedence of the other ladies here— 
should have gone in with Sir Isaac, in- 
stead of which she was sent in last, with 
Mr. Tully—against whom, I need 
hardly say, I have nothing personally, 
but who is, as you are aware, the latest 
comer here and fills the most junior po- 
sition. My wife feels very strongly and, 
I think there can be no doubt, correctly, 
that Miss Lane seized this opportunity 
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to vent against her a grudge which has 
been perfectly obvious to the whole sta- 
tion for some time past. 

“T hope you are feeling better in 
health yourself, and that this business 
won’t be too much to have troubled you 
with, but as the Secretary and Founder 
of the Club we felt the matter must be 
brought straight to you. 

“ Believe me, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Richard Merridew.” 
Mr. Carthew drew another note, re- 
ceived that morning, from his pocket, 
and re-read it. This note ran as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Carthew—I hope you are 
not being bothered about this absurd af- 
fair of the dinner which Sir Isaac Levine 
gave to the officials of the Mines before 
his departure. As you know, he asked 
me to act as hostess, and I think the 
whole trouble has arisen from the fact 
that it was expected he would ask one of 
the married ladies to perform this office 
for him. However, I expect he thought 
I had more time to see after things prop- 
erly than Mrs. Merridew or Mrs. 
Lestrange or Mrs. Tully would have 
done, for, after all, Mrs. Lestrange helps 
her husband over his store—and indeed, 
I hear she is invaluable there, and he 
would not know how to spare her. Mrs. 
Tully, as the latest comer would, of 
course, have been most unsuitable. And, 
of course, it is to be regretted that he— 
Sir Isaac—didn’t take a fancy to Mrs. 
Merridew, but I think I can hardly be 
blamed for that! I was only sorry that 
you would not come to the dinner your- 
self—I think you would have seen what 
a success it was. 

“ Believe me, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ Alicia Lane.” 
There was no need for Mr. Carthew 
to take Mrs. Merridew’s original letter, 
with which the avalanche had been 
started, out of his pocket, for he felt he 
knew it by heart. There now remained 
to be accounted for, Mrs. Lestrange, who 





helped her husband over his soft-goods 
and grocery store—a business requiring 
much supervision and acumen. He 
somehow hoped that Mrs. Lestrange 
would not add her voice to this babel of 
complaints which, although he only as- 
similated them over the written page, 
seemed to buzz in his ears on this tran- 
quil February evening—an evening upon 
which he could have wished to have 
heard nothing but the musical calling of 
the Chinese magpies from the trees be- 
low his house, and the tonk-tonk-tonk of 
the Buddhist prayer gongs as they rang 
out from the monastery on the hill. 

They rang out now, as he sat thinking, 
and a smile touched his lips. He pic- 
tured the monks with their shaven 
heads, their brown, high cheekbones and 
serious faces, and their robes of deep 
burnt orange, bowing before the vast 
Buddha that stood with its colossal 
ankles and bare feet, gilt; its straight- 
hewn, vermilion painted garments; the 
gold hand lifted to bless, and the serene 
gold face with its closed eyes, enigmatic 
mouth, smiling so serenely under the 
dusky mosaic roof of the pagoda. 

And then there passed across the field 
of his mind the figures of the four white 
women of Dagan: 


Miss Lane, manless, except for her 
brother, who worried very little about 
her and let her go her way without ap- 
proval or blame; Miss Lane, still good- 
looking in a rather despairing way; thin, 
eager, managing; bloom gone, the bright 
blue of her eyes and the straightness of 
her features still remaining—Miss Lane, 
whose thin mouth was the only thing 
that betrayed her in any way. 

Then he saw Mrs. Merridew. A more 
voluminous vision this, portentous and 
haughty. She swam rather than passed 
before him, almost obliterating, by her 
immense bust and wide hips—which 
somehow were called before his mental 
eyes as his physical eyes had almost al- 
ways seen them, in white tennis clothes 
—the small meck form of her husband 
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which crept rather than walked beside 
her. 
Mrs. Lestrange—she was the one for 
yr hom he felt the most respect. He saw 
her sturdy form, broadened by much 
child-bearing; her capable hands; her 
fra kly unfashionable clothes and her 
high cheek bones, over which the side- 
long glances of her narrow brown eyes 
seemed so oddly unappropriate—almost 
fantastic, if you didn’t know that she 
had a Burmese mother. She was whiter 
than many of her numerous children; 
only that hint of narrow sidelong glance 
seemed so out of place in her comfort- 
able maternity, her: business like brisk- 
ness. There was none of the languor of 
her maternal race about Mrs. Lestrange, 
only its serenity. Yes, he hoped she 
would maintain her admirable poise and 
keep out of the affair. 

Then Mrs. Tully—her part in it was 
forgivable, understandable. Natur- 
ally, she felt her husband had been 
slighted. She was ready to tear Mrs. 
Merridew’s eyes out and the eyes of 
Miss Lane, for having started the whole 
affair. 

“Objecting to being sent in with my 
Tom indeed. . . She ought to have been 
thankful. How does she suppose a man 
like Tom—fresh out from England 
where there are decent women—likes to 
be put next to a narrow-minded, broad- 
waisted, bad-tempered old thing like 
Mrs. Merridew?” Mr. Carthew felt he 
could almost hear the indignant wifely 
accents disturbing the quiet evening. 

Poor little Mr. Tully—indeed, his feel- 
ings had been hurt. He was not suffi- 
ciently panoplied in a sense of humor to 
avoid that, though he had the sense to 
see that his wife was making ‘matters 
worse by championing him. These 
women—why couldn’t they see that it 
didn’t matter who went into a room first 
—who went out of a room first? After 
all, they had the same dinner. That 
egregious millionaire and lavish stone- 
buyer, Sir Isaac, who had started the 
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whole trouble had given them all the 
same presents—lengths of native silk to 
the women and silver cigarette cases to 
the men. What on earth did it matter 
where anybody sat? As far as Mr. 
Carthew could make out, the free Bar— 
which, like the fountains of wine of 
medieval history, had been kept run- 
ning the whole evening by Sir Isaac’s 
generosity, had obliterated from the 
men’s memories the slightest knowledge 
of whom they had sat next or what they 
had had to eat—or indeed, anything else 
about the evening except that it had left 
an appalling legacy of headache. 

Again he heard the prayer gong in the 
Buddhist monastery, and the sun slipped 
lower in the primrose field of the sky, 
touched with its lower rim the far range 
of mountains beyond the gleaming Ira- 
wadi, and lay, a line of fire, along the 
fluent curve. Another sunset. He won- 
dered how many more he was to see. 
This last week-end had been the first for 
thirty-five years, if he excepted his few 
leaves home, that he had not gone out 
to his little bungalow in the jungle—ten 
miles away—and shot deer or silver 
pheasant. He had not been able to face 
the ride, not even on his quiet old white 
pony. She, the woman who never both- 
ered, who had never troubled him with 
all these questions of who should go first, 
would not dream of making it a griev- 
ance that he had failed to come and see 
her where she lived her secluded life in 
her jungle clearing. With the meek pa- 
tience of her race she would sit and wait 
until he could come out, and meet him 
with her gentle glow which, because of 
its sincerity, sat sweetly on her pre- 
maturely shrivelled face, for, like all 
Shan women of between forty and fifty, 
she looked at least ten years older than 
her age. 

Time had been—he remembered it 
now, or not so much remembered, as 
looked back with a queer detachment as 
a man may look at the life of someone 
else—when he, too, had been torn and 
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tossed about by this thing that West- 
erners called Life. But, at least, it had 
never been over such questions as prec- 
edence and the daily conduct of mun- 
dane affairs. No, it had been more 
deadly than that. He knew, in his 
shrewd quiet way, that he was still the 
subject of gossip when any newcomer 
came to the Mines. The people won- 
dered why he still kept a photograph of 
his wife—his first—his English wife on 
his writing table. He must still care for 
her, after all, they would breathe, and 
then be met with’a lowered remark— 
‘Since then he has taken a Shan wife, 
you know. He keeps her out at his hunt- 
ing bungalow.” 

He knew why he kept the photograph. 
At first, he had put it there as a lesson 
to himself, that he might accustom him- 
self to his pain and not try to hide away 
from it. And after that, he had kept it 
there—perhaps with a touch of grim- 
ness—to remind himself that even heart- 
break and disillusion have their passing. 
Certainly his motives were the reverse 
of sentimental, he had never been that. 

Suppose Helena had stayed with him. 
Suppose she had not got bored—deadly, 
horribly bored with life up at the Mines 
—where her only dissipation was a jour- 
ney down to Mandalay or Rangoon 
twice a year. Supposing she had made 
the best of it as all these unattractive, 
dowdy, but somehow sporting women 
who were to be seen in every station in 
Burma, made the best of it. Would she 
too have been attacked by the disease 
that was so universal—that seemed to 
speck slightly the round and beautiful 
fruit of the companionship and help they 
offered to their husbands—this disease of 
precedence? 

It was not for themselves, it was for 
their husbands. Fear, lest to a junior 
official had been given something that 
ought to have been given to dear Jack, 
with his longer term of service. No, he 
had to admit, he could not see Helena 
being blighted by that pettiness; her 


faults were on the grand scale. Even 
her deception of him; her cold-blooded 
and persistent demands for money when 
the doctor had ordered her home; her 
insistence that she needed yet another 
winter in Egypt to overcome her deli- 
cacy; her ultimate calm acceptance of 
facts when he discovered, that the 
whole time she had been living on his 
money, so hardly earned, with this man 
whom she had since married—all these 
things, callous, incredibly cruel as they 
had been, were at least on the large 
scale. He realized that he ought to have 
believed the stories he heard of her long 
before he did, but it was a sort of den- 
sity that had always unluckily attacked 
him where she was concerned, which had 
kept him so confident in her affection 
and loyalty. But at least, and he told 
himself so now with an odd little feeling 
of pride, she would not have minded 
whoever had been given precedence of 
her at a Club dinner at the Mines. He 
had not thought of her—except in the 
vague way in which he was always con- 
scious at the back of his mind of what 
she had done to him—for years, until 
this evening, and it was with relief that 
he consciously turned his mind to the 
recollection of the patient old Shan wife, 
who must have missed him this week- 
end. 

He promised himself that if he was 
still not fit to go out to the bungalow 
next Saturday, he would send for her, 
and spend Sunday driving her about the 
bazaar and past the white people’s bun- 
galows—even going to church with her— 
do all the things in which her soul 
delighted. 

Lucien Carthew was a law unto him- 
self; his was the ruling word in Dagan, 
and with all his lack of insistence, his 
determined withdrawal from the Club 
life of the place, he knew it. He had 
seen Burma in the early days of the 
British occupation, through all its strug- 
gles up to the present time and he knew 
that it was true—what people said of 
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him behind his back—that he would 
have been equal to a king in Burma if 
he had chosen. 

That odd spiritual sensitiveness of his, 
which always bade him withdraw into 
himself, had made him refuse to exploit 
his character or his position and he had 
remained a simple manager of Mines. 
But his word was law both to the Bur- 
mans and to the half-savage tribes as 
far as tongue could carry it, and even 
in their miserable disputes the white 
people had to come to him. 

Yet it had been a Shan woman who 
had saved him when the world had crum- 
bled about his ears, when even he for a 
time had seemed to be going to give way 
to the curse of the frequent peg. People 
said a native woman dragged a man 
down to her own level, made him “go 
native,” and he had seen it himself time 
and again in India; but either he was 
different or the Shan women were differ- 
ent; he thought probably it was himself. 

He had had no worldly ambition left, 
but he had cherished, even through his 
worst periods, an indomitable wish to 
preserve intact in his own soul that some- 
thing which no other human being 
should have the power to affect in any 
other; and he had succeeded, at the cost 
perhaps of withdrawal and of loneliness. 
But to him they were no cost; things 
that he would have chosen. And for 
that unquestioning comradeship which 
he had received since the Shan woman 
was a young, creamy, round-faced girl 
until now, when she seemed almost as 
old as he himself—and God knew that 
with his yellow-tinged eyes and thin sag- 
ging cheeks he looked old enough—he 
felt a tender loyalty that was beyond the 
comprehension of people who would 
nudge each other in the ribs and talk 
jokingly about men who kept native 
women. He thanked Heaven there had 
been no children, and that he was free 
to be grateful for what had done so 
much for him, without any pangs of 
conscience. 
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He was startled out of his meditations 
by the click of his garden gate. In his 
passion for privacy, he had planted a 
great hedge, almost a grove, of trees 
which in the last ten years in that soil 
and climate had grown to be about 
thirty feet high, and he could neither see 
people coming along the road nor be seen 
by them. He waited now to see who it 
was coming up the steep path from the 
gate. 

A moment later and he saw, with a 
sinking of the heart, that it was Mr. 
Merridew. Dick Merridew was a harm- 
less looking, meek little man whose soli- 
tary distinction, and it was rather a rare 
one at Dagan, consisted of being unmis- 
takably a gentleman. In spite of his dif- 
fident manner and his badly put on 
clothes, in spite of his effacement in the 
shadow of his overbearing wife, there 
was still no mistake about the fact that 
he was not only the product of an. Eng- 
lish public school, but that he had many 
generations of well-bred forebears. 

He was the only man of Lucien 
Carthew’s own class in Dagan, and had 
it not been that his arrival nearly always 
meant that his wife wanted something 
done, Carthew would have welcomed 
him with a nearer approach to pleasure 
than he did anyone else at the Mines. 

He would have liked Merridew to 
come and share his exquisitely cooked 
dinners—Carthew was a great epicure 
and possessed that treasure, a Mug cook 
—if only it had been possible to ask him 
without Mrs. Merridew expecting to be 
of the party also. But the company of 
Dick Merridew, mildly agreeable as it 
would have been, was not worth friction 
in the little community and Mr. Car- 
thew had to confine himself to occa- 
sional dinners given to two couples at 
a time. 

He himself had been allowed nothing 
more than a little milk pudding and dry 
toast for many weeks now, but he still 
enjoyed, with the enjoyment of an 
artist, seeing his perfectly cooked dishes 
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and his carefully chosen wines giving 
pleasure to other palates, though he 
could have wished those palates had 
been more discriminating which, with 
the exception of Merridew, they were 
not. 

Dick Merridew lifted his topee and 
shook hands apologetically with the old 
man. 

“I’m awfully sorry to bother you, 
Sir,” he said, “but you see how it is and, 
of course, I do agree with my wife abso- 
lutely. I mean you can’t expect her to 
put up with it. Something has to be 
done. Don’t you agree with me?”’ 

“The subject, my dear Dick,” said 
Mr. Carthew, ‘‘is such a vast one and I 
could say so much upon it, that prob- 
ably by the end you would not know 
whether I agreed with you or not. 
Meanwhile, how would you like a sun- 
downer?” 

He clapped his hands and the Goanese 
butler appeared on the verandah. 

“Large or small?” asked Mr. Car- 
thew of Merridew. 

“Large I think, please,’ said Merri- 
dew candidly. 

“A burra peg,’ ordered Carthew, and 
motioned Merridew to a basket chair. 

Carthew sat and listened while Merri- 
dew sipped his large peg and tried to 
explain matters without betraying the 
fact that he himself thought it a fuss 
about nothing, and Carthew accepted 
the convention and sat nodding gravely. 

“So that’s how it is,’ Merridew ended 
up, “and we think there’s nothing for it, 
but for you to call a meeting of the com- 
mittee and see what you can do. You 
see, it’s pretty beastly. I want to be 
friends with Tully, I like the chap, and 
you can’t afford not to be friends with 
anybody here even if you don’t like 
them. I mean, there’s only one small 
club house, and we all have to go to it, 
what?” 

“It’s never occurred to you, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Mr. Carthew, pulling thought- 
fully at the one pipe he was allowed in 
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the day. “It’s never occurred to you— 
to all of you men—just to pay no atten- 
tion to this sort of thing, to go on being 
friends among yourselves?” 

“Tt wouldn’t work, Sir. After all, we 
have all got to go home some time in the 
evening, you know.” 

“Verily,” said Mr. Carthew, ‘the 
tyranny of the London suburb or of the 
English county is as nothing compared 
with the tyranny of a small up-country 
station.” 

“You're about right there, Sir, but 
what’s to be done? I know you never 
go to the Club. We’ll have the meeting 
here if you like. We will do anything 
as long as you will only take the matter 
in hand.” 

Mr. Carthew knocked out the ashes 
of his one small pipe and put it in his 
pocket, his fingers touching the little 
sheaf of letters as he did so. There 
crossed his mind, not for the first time, 
although he had admitted his suspicions 
to no one, the thought that the period 
remaining to him in which to labor in 
the fields of men as he knew them, 
might be very short indeed. 

“Very well,” he said, “if you think 
it’s important I’ll come, on condition 
that all the ladies are there too.” 

Dick Merridew gave a whistle. 

“T say, are you up to that?” he 
asked. ‘You know it may mean un- 
pleasantness.”’ 

“That’s all right.” 

Merridew got up and shook hands. 
Something in the worn and strained 
look on his host’s face struck him. 

“This must all-seem very absurd to 
you,” he blurted out, “very small and 
unimportant.” 

“On the contrary, Dick,” said Mr. 
Carthew. “I think it’s of profound im- 
portance. I'll tell you why when we 
meet in the Club. Shall we say to- 
morrow, at this time?” 

They shook hands and parted. 

The swift tropical evening was over 
and the soft blueness of night had de- 
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scended over the garden during the brief 
conversation. 

Mr. Carthew went thankfully indoors 
to enter into his evening communion 
with the most precious thing in his life— 
his books. There were row upon row of 
them. He knew them all, but custom 
never staled their infinite variety. He 
used to feel an actual tingling at his 
finger tips as he passed them lingeringly 
over the serried rows of books, deciding 
what he should take out for that eve- 
ning’s reading. He settled this evening 
on an old calf-bound copy of The Tem- 
pest, and settling himself down to read, 
he was soon lost in those diviner airs 
that blow around Miranda’s haunted 
sands. 


HERE was great excitement in 

Dagan when it became known that 
Mr. Carthew was actually going to the 
Club and was going to arbitrate in the 
great quarrel. There was even betting 
amongst the more ribald of the bachelors 
at the station as to which way his judg- 
ment would incline. To no one had he 
given a hint, and every one knew better 
than to ask him. 

By six o’clock the next evening, the 
committee room at the Club was 
crowded. Every man who could pos- 
sibly manage it—who was a member of 
the committee—had come, and although 
there were only half a dozen all told, yet 
the effect of them combined with the 
presence of all the participators in the 
quarrel,- was of a dense pack in the small 
room. Outside, in the members’ room, 
the rest of the English community 
waited on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Mr. Carthew’s face gave away noth- 
ing, as he passed through the reading 
room on his way to the meeting. It was 
as grave and ill-looking as ever; and as 
impassive. 

Each woman, as she took her way into 
the Committee room, endeavored to look 
as though she were proudly convinced 
judgment must be given for her. 
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When every one was assembled, Mr, 
Carthew asked, in his quiet level voice, 
that each lady in turn should give her 
account of what she considered her 
grievance. 

“My point is this,” began Mrs. Mer- 
ridew in her emphatic tones, and forth- 
with she proceeded to hammer out the 
facts as she saw them, endeavoring 
every now and then to bring in—as a sop 
to the outraged Mrs. Tully who sat, 
young and quivering, a picture of the in- 
furiated bride whose husband has been 
attacked—a remark to the effect that 
she was in no way wishing to say any- 
thing derogatory to Mr. Tully, next to 
whom in any ordinary circumstances she 
would have been very pleased to find 
herself at dinner. 

Miss Lane, smiling in her hard, con-' 
fident way, obviously certain that Mrs. 
Merridew, by making a vulgar exhibi- 
tion of herself, had entirely lost her case, 
limited herself to a few, apparently 
meek, in reality exceedingly biting re- 
marks about her unfortunate position 
since Sir Isaac had insisted upon choos- 
ing her to play hostess. She hinted that 
it was impossible to have pleased both 
Mrs. Merridew and Sir Isaac, as Sir 
Isaac particularly wanted herself, Miss 
Lane, on one side of him and Mrs. 
Lestrange upon the other. This was 
really rather clever of Miss Lane, be- 
cause Mrs. Lestrange had kept herself 
absolutely neutral, and this was a com- 
pliment paid in the hope of getting her 
in upon Miss Lane’s end of the rope. 

Mrs. Tully, in a voice suspiciously 
choked by what all the men present 
were afraid might be tears, murmured 
something about the insult to Tom, and 
insisted on making some reference to the 
position Tom held in society at home in 
England, a position apparently far 
better than anything Mrs. Merridew 
had ever known. 

Mrs. Lestrange, when called upon, 
said very simply in the carefully articu- 
lated accents of the educated half-caste, 
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that she was afraid she was too busy a 
woman to concern herself much ‘with 
these things. What with her seven chil- 
dren she said modestly, dropping out the 
astounding number with a far more ef- 
fective carelessness than Cornelia 
achieved in referring to her jewels, and 
with helping in her.husband’s store, she 
was afraid perhaps she didn’t think suf- 
ficiently about these social questions. 
All the three other women present were 
at once aware of something slightly dis- 
ingenuous about Mrs. Lestrange’s stud- 
ied large-mindedness, but whether Mr. 
Carthew was thus affected or not, no 
one could say. 

Poor young Tully, his face like a beet- 
root with embarrassment, managed to 
mutter that he, personally, was not in 
the least offended by Mrs. Merridew’s 
remarks. That as far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole matter could have 
been allowed to drop. 

“Not by me, Tom,” said Mrs. Tully 
firmly. 

Merridew stood, with his eyes appeal- 
ingly fixed on Mr. Carthew like those of 
some unhappy dog, and his wife had to 
nudge him twice before he could be 
heard to say: That he couldn’t help 
thinking his wife had not been treated 
by Miss Lane—doubtless, he added has- 
tily, by a pure oversight on her part— 
with the consideration she should have 
had as the first lady in the station. 

It was then that Mr. Carthew rose to 
his feet. He was looking ill—they all 
remembered it afterwards—even more 
ill than he had for the past six months; 
but he straightened himself up and 
rested the whitened knuckles of his 
clenched hands upon the edge of the 
table. 

“Mr. Merridew said to me yester- 
day,” he began, speaking slowly and 
picking his words as though with great 
care, “what one or two people have 
hinted to me today, that I might think 
this matter unimportant, that I might 
dismiss it as a storm in a teacup. Let 
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me assure you all, I consider it of pro- 
found and supreme importance.” 

There was a slight stir in the chairs, 
and eyes that for days had avoided each 
other, met in something like bewilder- 
ment. Could it be that serious, re- 
served Mr. Carthew was “pulling the 
legs” of the Club members? A glance 
at his face precluded that possibility, 
and every one sat a little more tense, 
puzzled. A strained expression began 
to creep into the faces of the women. 
They suspected all was not well some- 
where, and still no one could see on 
which side lay victory. 

The level tones began again, but grow- 
ing less level as they went on. 

“There has been,” said Mr. Carthew, 
“T am aware it is almost forgotten—a 
great war. Probably every one here lost 
somebody in it, several of you men were 
yourselves badly wounded. The whole 
world is in a mess, a worse mess than 
ever before, because of it. Thousands 
and thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren are starving, being tortured and 
killed. Men who have spent their whole 
lives building up honest ‘businesses are 
being ruined because of the state of the 
world’s finances. Even here, in this 
country, which surely approaches Para- 
dise, we are confronted with problems 
which have never arisen before. This 
great wandering priesthood, which used 
to teach its gospel of peace, is becoming 
infected by Indian agitators—the very 
laws of the temples are being altered for 
purely political purposes. And those of 
us who try to do our best for the country 
and its people, are often met now with 
distrust, and every difficulty is put in 
our way. 

“ And you imagine that I should think 
this quarrel of yours unimportant! No 
—I am not being sarcastic; I mean what 
I say. I think it is of profound and ter- 
rible importance that there should be 
any human beings who can be found to 
quarrel over such a trumpery cause, in 
such a world. 
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“<The whole creation groaneth to- 
gether and travaileth in pain,’ and you 
four English women who ought to be 
playing your little parts as best you can; 
showing a united front; keeping things 
cheerful in this tiny outpost of what we 
are pleased to call Civilization: you fall 
out over who sits next to whom at a 
dinner party given by a misguided but 
well-meaning stone-buyer. 

“Think it matters'—of course I do— 
that you can imagine for one moment 
that it’s of any importance where any of 
you sit in a tin-pot little club in a frac- 
tional section of a world gone mad.. . 
It would be ludicrous if it were not so 
tragic that people can be found to be so 
—so colossally small-minded.”’ 

He paused, without any dropping of 
his voice, and stood looking round, taut 
and unrelaxed. His veined lids that 
usually hooded his eyes were lifted, and 
the bloodshot eyes themselves shone 
bright; a fine color burnt like a thin 
flame in his hollow cheeks. 

There was a moment’s absolute stupe- 
faction. Mrs. Merridew’s face was crim- 
son. Miss Lane was trying to look as 
though she were outside the scope of the 
attack. Mrs. Tully clasped her hus- 
band’s arm so that her fingers dug into 
it. Mrs. Lestrange sat with her enig- 
matic eyes cast down, so that her broad, 
commonplace face was robbed of its 
unusual quality. 

Dick Merridew spoke while his wife 
was still struggling with her fury. He 
was convinced that if he let her speak, 
she would say that she had never been 
so insulted in her life, and everything in 
him ached with the desire to prevent 
hearing of those words. 

“We have deserved every word of it, 
Sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ haven’t we, you fellows?” 

A low but hearty murmur of assent 
from the luckless men who had been 
drawn into the affair by their women- 
folk; but it was Mrs. Tully who said 
abruptly: 

“T am sorry, but it wasn’t for myself 
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I minded .. . but I see I was wrong 
anyway.” 

Mr. Tully gave a swift touch to the 
hand on his arm. 

Suddenly Smithson, the motor car 
man, who was sitting next to Mr. Car- 
thew, let out a shout: “Take care,” and 
springing up caught Mr. Carthew as he 
crumpled forward across the table. 

That, of course, was the end of Mrs, 
Merridew’s counter-attack; of Miss 
Lane’s self-justification; of Mrs. Le- 
strange’s self-conscious withdrawals; of 
Mrs. Tully’s ardent championship. 

Mr. Smithson rushed for one of his 
cars, in which Mr. Carthew was taken 
back to his house on the hill. A tele- 
gram was sent to Mandalay bidding a 
doctor come by the next day’s boat, or, 
if possible, to get a Government launch 
and come straight up river. Two days 
later, Smithson drove his best and fastest 
car down himself to the river to meet the 
doctor, but by then it was too late for 
him to do anything but alleviate the 
dying man’s pain. 

Mr. Carthew never told anyone of 
what his last conscious thoughts were, 
when he had put his simple affairs in 
order during his only period of conscious- 
ness. Perhaps there drifted across his 
brain vague picture memories of his long 
years in the Kast—of the color and pe - 
geantry and sordidness that encircle such 
a life as his had been. Perhans he won- 
dered whether the great Club quarrel 
had been made up; perhaps he did not. 
Perhaps he thought, with that secret 
smile of his which had carried him 
through so much, that you always did 
more harm than good by telling the 
truth. Perhaps, even at the end, he 
clung to what had been his standby all 
these past years—a belief that honesty— 
mental honesty—and a sense of propor- 
tion are the most important things in 
life. Nobody knew; but then nobody 
wondered. 

He died as the prayer gongs were 
being struck in the Buddhist temple one 
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evening, and the body had, of course, to 
be buried early next morning. 

In the three hushed, miserable days 
that had followed the meeting at the 
Club, Mrs. Merridew, Miss Lane, Mrs. 
Tully and Mrs. Lestrange had met, as 
far as the first three were concerned, in 
a sort of bond of penitence that softened 
them all both in their own and each 
other’s eyes. Mrs. Tully spoke seri- 
ously to her husband of not letting this 
cramped sort of life affect her—of join- 
ing the Times Book Club and buying 
books, really serious ones, every month. 
Mrs. Merridew and Miss Lane spoke 
little, but there is reason to believe that 
both were sincerely distressed and for 
once they were not thinking of them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Lestrange said she could not help 
feeling glad that she had not helped to 
bring about poor Mr. Carthew’s end, but 
she would never be one to reproach those 
who had. She also gave vent to her sor- 
row in the more practical way which 
showed the best side of her nature, and 
undertook the arrangements up at the 
Carthew bungalow with the capableness 
that any other time might have aroused 
Mrs. Merridew’s wrath. 

Mr. Carthew had succeeded, not, as 
he had hoped, by the words that he had 
spoken out of his heart, but by his death, 
in doing what ncither he nor any other 
man could have done in life—in making 
three women secretly ashamed of them- 
selves and causing their outward be- 
havior to show a very sincere difference 
because of it. 

The morning of the funeral every one 
in the little community was found in the 
tiny tin church. A padre from the mis- 
sion up in the hills had posted down all 
night, so as to be able to take the funeral 
service over the body of his old friend. 
Mrs. Lestrange had got the church 
ready for the service, and had set a 
couple of chairs in rather an isolated po- 
sition near the coffin. 

It was correctly supposed that these 
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chairs were for the most intimate 
friends of Mr. Carthew. Dick Merridew 
imagined that one would be for the sur- 
geon, who had known Mr. Carthew for 
years, and was debating in his own 
mind as to who was to have the other 
when he felt, to his surprise, his wife 
dragging him firmly towards them; and 
at the same moment he saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Lestrange converge upon them 
from the other side. It was a dead heat 
between Mrs. Merridew and Mrs. Le- 
strange: they reached the chairs at the 
same moment and sitting firmly down, 
leaned forward and for a minute covered 
their eyes with their hands. It is not 
known whether or not they looked at 
each other beneath their hands, and 
whether the brain of each said to the 
other: “Go away—that chair is for my 
husband.” Both Merridew and Le- 
strange crept quietly to the back of the 
little chapel. Miss Lane, who had no 
claims of old acquaintanceship, could 
not be refrained from expressing her 
horror of what she had seen. 

The first half of the service over, and 
the coffin carried out into the tiny ceme- 
tery where the sun was already blazing 
down, the upturned earth gleaming yel- 
low as gold, Miss Lane and Mrs. Tully 
felt that, after all, as the only two other 
women in the place they should show as 
much respect as possible to the dead 
man and that they bore him no malice 
for his plain speaking; so they crowded 
near the edge of the grave with Mrs. 
Lestrange and Mrs. Merridew. 

The missionary’s voice began: 

“Man that is born of woman hath but 
a short time to live, and is full of misery. 
He cometh up, and is cut down, like a 
flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, 
and never continueth in one stay. 

“In the midst of life we are in death— 

Every one present heard the accus- 
tomed, familiar words with a sense of 
relief, as of one finding old landmarks, 
but was lost again as the voice continued : 
“of whom may we seek for succor, 
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but of thee, O Lord, who for our sins are 
justly displeased.” 

The service went on and the mis- 
sionary cast a few clods of the sticky, 
crumbled earth upon the coffin. The 
four women, all in tears, dropped flowers 
that fell with a thin little pattering on 
the lowered coffin. 

There was an awkward moment at the 
gate of the cemetery, but Mrs. Merri- 
dew’s superior weight carried her through 
first. 

The Chinese coolies could be heard 
shuffling the heavy yellow clods on the 
coffin. The mourners dispersed towards 
their bungalows for tiffin. 

Hardly anyone had noticed that a 
closed gharry had been drawn up by the 
low cemetery wall during the service. 
When every one had gone, the door of 
the gharry opened and an old Shan 
woman got slowly down. She passed 
through the gate and went up to the 
grave. The coolies went on shoveling, 
without noticing her. She stood there 
quite quietly, her yellow wrinkled face 
bent, and then she turned, with her 
hands folded closely inside the sleeves of 


her loose linen jacket, and went back to 
the gharry. She climbed in, and the 
Shan boy who was driving her slammed 
the door and got upon his box again. He 
whipped up the old horse and it ambled 
slowly on, the gharry jolting behind it. 

In the closed varnished gharry, gro- 
tesquely striped all over by the bars of 
sunlight that came in through the slats 
of the windows, sat the old Shan woman, 
happy in the knowledge that her white 
lover had been faithfully devoted to her 
for twenty years, seeking no recognition 
of that fact beyond the consciousness of 
it in her own breast. Simple as her place 
in his life may have been, at least there 
was no other woman, since she had any- 
thing to do with him, who had taken 
precedence of her. What he had needed 
she had supplied, and as she was jogged 
forward along the hot ten-mile drive to 
the bungalow in the jungle, she carried 
with her the knowledge that whatever 
woman he might have had to be polite 
to, after the strange fashion demanded 
by the shameless white women, it was 
she to whom he had always come both 
first and last. 
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Are Statesmen Human ? 
By Arthur Bullard 





The Myth of the Olympian Diplomatist Has Been Destroyed by an Outburst 
of Memoirs by Arbiters of Political Destinies Who Reveal Them- 
selves as Neither Gods Nor Devils but Just Plain Men 


NE thing is certain, statesmen no 

longer dwell on Mount Olympus 
with the gods, distance no longer lends 
enchantment to the view. They have 
come down from the heights and dwell 
among us. They have written books 
about themselves. 

The cloak of a remote, an almost 
divine, majesty which the statesmen of 
former generations used to wrap about 
themselves has been torn to shreds 
—not by their enemies, but by their 
own pens. In bidding for the suffrage 
of Democracy they have, even while 
boasting of their strength, shown us 
their weaknesses. 

Quite a “literature” has sprung up 
since the War, intended to expose the 
deviltry of diplomats. Mr. Morel has 
made a reputation in England and won 
a seat in Parliament by his bitter at- 
tacks on Secret Diplomacy. Several 
pamphlets have appeared in France to 
“show up” Poincaré and demonstrate 
that, in the evil game of haute politique, 
it was he and not the Kaiser, who wil- 
fully brought on the War. In Russia the 
Bolsheviks have ransacked the Secret 
Archives of the Foreign Office and have 
published all the documents they could 
find which were discreditable to their 
enemies. And in America, Mr. Nock 
has written “The Myth of a Guilty 
Nation” to prove—what is obvious— 
that Germany was not the only country 
which was cursed with military mad- 
men and imperialist politicians. 

These exposés are just as crude and 
melodramatic as the worst of the “official 
propaganda.” After all, if we must be- 


lieve in a personal devil, on whom to 


blame all our miseries, there is no par- 
ticular gain in changing the name from 
Kaiser Wilhelm to King Edward; to 
Poincaré or Sir Edward Grey instead 
of Bernhardi. If we are to recover 
from the psychology of war, we must 
give up our Hymns of Hate, not merely 
transfer them to a new Devil. Peace 
is not melodrama. 

These attacks from the Radicals 
have not done so much to pull the 
mantle of glamour from the shoulders 
of the statesmen as their own indis- 
cretions. The habit of writing Me- 
moirs has changed greatly the rela- 
tionship between the statesmen and 
the people. Even if they are not Devils, 
they tell us that they are not Gods. 

To our generation it is quite amaz- 
ing to read a life of Disraeli and learn 
how far a mid-Victorian statesman 
could carry his bluff. Returning from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1879, which 
had “settled” the Russo-Turkish War, 


Disraeli rode up Pall Mall, waving 


his tall silk hat and shouting “I bring 
you Peace with Honor.” This was the 
on'y report he ever made to the people 
of England. There was no cross-ex- 
amination before a Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It was not for 
several decades that the English voters 
could find out what had happened at the 
Berlin Congress. Cynical old Bismarck 
had been positively shocked at the way 
Disraeli had lied to him. The man- 
ner in which the British Premier had 
double-crossed them in forcing the 
Turks to give him Cyprus was too strong 
for even these hard-boiled diplomats 
and for a while they discussed sending 
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him home in disgrace for “‘conduct un- 
becoming a gentleman.” Disraeli had 
to do some abject apologizing. But 
home again in London, he could get a 
round of applause from his own people— 
none of whom had heard of his disgrace 
—by the fine phrase: ‘Peace with 
Honor.”’ 

It is hard to imagine such an inci- 
dent happening today, at the Lausanne 
Conference, for instance, and our not 
hearing about it. Modern statesmen, 
constantly thinking of the voters at 
home, have learned the value of pub- 
licity. They have invented “the leak” 
as a method of preserving the forms of 
etiquette, while publishing broadcast 
anything which is discreditable to their 
opponents. 


Neither Super- Nor Sub-Human 


HE flood of Memoirs which has fol- 

lowed the War gives us a great 
picture gallery of statesmen who are 
neither Gods nor Devils, but “regular 
fellows,” surprisingly like ourselves. 
The conversations which go on around 
the “green table” about which the 
statesmen and diplomats gather, is not 
marked by any superhuman wisdom, 
nor infrahuman malignity. It is quite 
on a par with the conversation at the 
mahogany table in the directors’ room 
of any large stock company. 

First of all, a reading of these Memoirs 
shows that statesmen, just like their 
fellow citizens, have a great deal of very 
human vanity. Those who have rushed 
into print with their “Inside Story of 
the War,” all have this in common: 
They feel that a fickle and ungrateful 
populace has strangely misunderstood 
them and undervalued their work. They 
have been victims of ignorant or ma- 
licious criticism. It is to nail such lies 
that they take up their pens. If we can 
generalize from these Memoirs all states- 
men are very sensitive to criticism. 
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Here are two examples from “The 
Memories of a Turkish Statesman,” by 


Djemal Pasha. Our Ambassador, Mr, 
Morgenthau, had spoken disrespectfully 
of “the low origin” of Djemal and his 
friends, and some of his own people had 
called him a “‘coward.” 

“About this time,” he writes, “there was 
a rumor in Constantinople that Enver 
Pasha was insisting on an alliance with 
the Germans and a declaration of war 
on Russia, while I was determined to 
prevent any departure from our neutral- 
ity in any case. It was said that the 
dispute had reached such a pitch that 
before the assembled Ministers, Enver 
had threatened me with a revolver, but 
that I had anticipated him and injured 
his foot. The really peculiar thing is 
that this legend has found a place in Mr. 
Morgenthau’s book. I should like to 
know whether the honest Ambassador 
who bases his personal observations on 
such idle chatter will blush if he takes 
the trouble to re-read his book after 
reading what I have written. 


“Mr. Morgenthau Mistaken” 


‘¢ owE it to him to let him know that 

I it would never have occured to Enver 
Pasha, Talaat Bey, and all my colleagues 
even to use a bitter word to each other— 
much less resort to weapons—either at 
the time when we were working as rev- 
olutionaries for the overthrow of the 
despotic rule of Sultan Hamid, or dur- 
ing the period when we were together in 
the Ministry. We have not come from 
low and obscure origins, as Mr. Mor- 
genthau believes and desires others to 
believe. Some among us finished their 
studies at the Military Academy; sev- 
eral have been to Turkish and Eu- 
ropean Universities and Talaat Bey 
(who was never a postman, as the Am- 
bassador alleges) was at a law college 
in Salonica after leaving school. It is 
thus ridiculous to suggest that we be- 
haved like Apaches.” 
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After describing the preparations for 
the campaign against the Suez Canal, 
he writes: 

“T left Haidar Pasha Station for 
Syria on November 21st. 

“One of the gentlemen who came to 
the station to see me off made a very 
impressive speech, in which he said that 
the nation expected from me great ex- 
ploits and speedy news of victory. Of 
course there had to be a reply to this 
speech. I said that I was fully con- 
scious of the greatness as of the immense 
difficulties of the task before me. If 
our enterprise failed, and my corpse and 
those of the brave men going with me 
were left at the Canal, the friends of our 
country who would then have to take 
up our work must sweep over us and 
rescue Egypt, the rightful property of 
Islam, from the hands of the English 
usurpers. 

“Since then I have heard that quite 
a number of my enemies have made 
use of my words on this occasion to 
perpetrate the following sophism: ‘How 
could Djemal Pasha have the audacity 
to come back from Egypt? Wasn’t it 
his business to drive out the English or 
die? Why did he not die?’ 


Alive, But Not His Fault 
_~ I have to say in my book will 


enable them easily to realize 
that, so far as this expedition is concerned, 
it is no fault of mine that I amstill alive. 
But no one can kill a man whose death 
God has not yet decreed. Who knows 
whether I have not been called on to 
remain alive to suffer still more sorrow 
and slander in the conflicts into which 
Iam still prepared to enter for the good 
of my country!” ... 

“No, indeed! If perhaps I did not 
succeed in really driving the English 
out of Egypt, had it not been for the 
secret betrayal of Sherif Hussein (who 
thereby committed an unforgivable sin 
against the Mussulman world) I should, 
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at any rate, as I shall show hereafter, 
have prevented the usurpers from at- 
tempting anything against Palestine 
and Syria, and in so doing have held the 
hundreds of men composing the English 
Army inactive in Egypt. 

“It was the treachery of Sherif Hus- 
sein which made that desirable object 
unattainable for us. It divided the two 
(Mussulman) brother nations, Arabs 
and Turks; he made the former the 
slaves of the English and French and 
forced the latter to fight a hopeless fight 
against the most pitiless foe.” 


Statesmen and Sophomores 


AVE you ever heard a college boy 
H explaining the real reasons why 
he failed in an examination? Gray 
hairs, high position, glittering decora- 
tions do not rob statesmen of their com- 
mon humanity. 

All these writers of Memoirs are sur- 
prisingly well-informed about ‘“‘exten- 
uating circumstances.” In the face of 
the present widespread discontent with 
the way public affairs have been mis- 
managed, it would be simply ridiculous 
for a statesman to be self-complacent. 
They all recognize that their efforts 
were not crowned with the success they 
deserved. Outrageous Fate thwarted 
their best endeavors. It is unreason- 
able to blame them for circumstances 
over which they had no control. It 
is very plain from the record—at least 
from the portions of the record which 
they quote—that their plans were well- 
intentioned and well thought out. 

The lack of success is well known. 
The author’s business is to clear up 
the more obscure matter of biame. 
Sometimes, as in Winston Churchill’s 
description of how the German cruisers 
escaped punishment after bombarding 
Scarborough, the best laid plans were 
wrecked by natural phenomena. ‘Low 
visibility” was at fault. Obviously, it 
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Djemal Pasha, author of “The Memories of a Turkish 


Statesman.” 
the War 


is unjust to blame a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty for a fog! 

And this is how he “‘passes the buck” 
in describing the escape of the Goeben, 
which he, at his desk in the Admiralty, 
thought completely surrounded and sure 
to be sunk. 

“At1A.M.on August 8th Sir Berkeley 
Milne, having collected and coaled his 
three battle cruisers at Malta, set out 
at a moderate speed on an easterly 
course in pursuit of the Goeben. At 
this juncture the Fates moved a blame- 
less and punctilious Admiralty clerk to 
declare war upon Austria. The code 
telegram ordering hostilities to be com- 
menced against Austria was inadver- 
tently released without any authority 
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He was Turkish Minister of Marine during 








whatever. The mistake was 
repaired a few hours later but 
the first message reached Sir 
Berkeley Milne at 2 P. M. on 
August 8th when he was half- 
way between Sicily and Greece, 
His original war orders had 
prescribed that in the event 
of a war with Austria he should 
in the first instance concen- 
trate his fleet near Malta, and 
faithful to these instructions 
he turned his ships about and 
desisted from the pursuit of 
the Goeben.”’ 

Djemal Pasha gives pages to 
his plan for the Palestine 
Campaign and it certainly 
looks as if nothing but a mir- 
acle could save General Allen- 
by’s forces from destruction. 
It was not, however, a miracle 
which turned Djemal’s_per- 
fect plan for victory into an 
overwhelming defeat. It was 
a stupid, know-it-all German 
General from the Staff in 
Berlin, who suddenly appeared 
and mixed things all up. It 
cannot be disputed that Gen- 
eral Allenby won a great 
victory but Djemal establishes a strong 
alibi. It was all the fault of the Ger- 
man. 

Were you ever forced to listen to your 
second cousin explain why he lost his 
job? Nothing is more utterly human— 
less divine or devilish—than this desire 
to explain away our responsibility for 
failure. 

Another fact brought out by these 
Memoirs is the universality of “par- 
tisanship.”” Winston Churchill’s book, 
“The World Crisis,’’ is most illuminating 
on this point. Some of his paragraphs 
on the political situation in England 
just before the War are worth quoting: 

“The strange calm of the European 
situation contrasted. with the rising 
fury of party conflict at home. The 
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quarrel between Liberals and 
Conservatives had taken on 
much of that tense bitterness 
and hatred belonging to Irish 
affairs. As it became certain 
that the Home Rule Bill would 
pass into law under the ma- 
chinery: of the Parliament Act, 
the Protestant counties of Ul- 
ster openly developed their 
preparations for armed resist- 
ance. In this they were sup- 
ported and encouraged by the 
whole Conservative party. The 
Irish Nationalist leaders—Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Devlin and others—watched the 
increasing gravity of the situ- 
ation in Ulster with appre- 
hension. But there were ele- 
ments behind them whose fierce- 
ness and whose violence were 
indescribable; and every step 
or gesture of moderation on the 
part of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party excited passionate anger. 
Between these difficulties Mr. 
Asquith’s Government sought 
to thread their way.” .. . 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped that 
British political leaders will never again 
allow themselves to be goaded and 
spurred and driven by each other or 
by their followers into the excesses of 
partisanship which on both sides dis- 
graced the year 1914, and which were 
themselves only the culmination of that 
long succession of biddings and counter- 
biddings for mastery to which a previous 
chapter has alluded. No one who has 
not been involved in such contentions 
can understand the intensity of the pres- 
sures to which public men are subjected, 
or the way in which every motive in 
their nature, good, bad and indifferent, 
is marshaled in the direction of further 
effort to secure victory. The vehe- 
mence with which great masses of men 
yield themselves to partisanship and 
follow the struggle as if it were a prize 
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Winston Churchill, whose memoirs reveal the problems 
and difficulties that confronted a British Lord of the 
Admiralty during War days 


fight, their ardent enthusiasm, their 
glistening eyes, their swift anger, their 
distrust and contempt if they think 
they are to be balked of their prey; the 
sense of wrongs mutually interchanged, 
the extortion and enforcement of pledges, 
the infectious loyalties, the praise that 
waits on violence, the chilling disdain, 
the honest disappointment, the cries of 
‘treachery’ with which every proposal 
of compromise is hailed; the desire to 
keep good faith with those who follow, 
the sense of right being on one’s side, 
the harsh, unreasonable actions of op- 
ponents—all these acting and reacting 
reciprocally upon one another tend 
towards the perilous climax. To fall 
behind is to be a laggard or a weakling, 
not sincere, not courageous; to get in 
front of the crowd, if only to command 
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them and to deflect them, prompts often 
very violent action. And at a certain 
stage it is hardly possible to keep the 
contention within the limits of words 
or laws. Force, that final arbiter, that 
last soberer, may break upon the scene. 


Ulster Men and Violence 


6 HE preparations of the Ulster men 

fered v0 They declared their in- 
tention of setting up a provisional gov- 
ernment. They continued to develop 
and train their forces. They imported 
arms unlawfully and even by violence. 
It need scarcely be said that the same 
kind of symptoms began to manifest 
themselves among the Nationalists. 
Volunteers were enrolled by thousands, 
and efforts were made to procure 
arms.” 

We are sometimes tempted to think 
that petty partisanship, bitter personal 
feuds are typically American. But no! 
All the world round it is the same. 
These writers of Memoirs are almost, 
if not quite, as bitter against their op- 
ponents at home as they are against 
their country’s enemies abroad. 

Here is how Djemal Pasha replies to 
the Turks, who accuse him of betting 
on the wrong horse, when he decided 
to back the Germans: 

“Of course, my observations are ad- 
dressed only to those who are ready 
to give their lives to defend their honor. 
The miserable creatures who are ready 
to endure anything if only they can pro- 
long their wretched lives for a few days 
will certainly not appreciate my words. 
Making an excuse of the tragic situa- 
tion to which Fate has brought us today, 
they like to assume the mantle of wis- 
dom in saying: ‘We told you so. If we 


had remained neutral, we should not 
have lost so many men, nor should we 
now be in such a horrible state.’ 

“To such as these we can only reply: 
‘It is quite impossible for us to argue 
with men who cannot understand that 





to go down fighting is one thing, and to 
go down submitting another.’” 

He is never quite as violent against 
the English or the Russians. 

The intensity of such party and per- 
sonal enmities is more especially evident 
in the Memoirs of Admirals and Gener- 
als. Admiral Sims, for example, seems to 
have been much more incensed against 
Mr. Daniels than against von Tirpitz. 
But this controversy, which for a while 
loomed large on the front pages of our 
newspapers, was refined and gentle com- 
pared to what some of the British Ad- 
mirals wrote about each other, or the 
polemics in the French press over the 
quarrels of the Field Marshals. 

Once more, this is neither divinity 
nor deviltry—it is human, all too hu- 
man. “You’re another’ is probably one 
of the very first invectives invented by 
the race. 





What’s Honest and What Isn't 


HERE is one other common quality 
Te these statesmen, as shown in 
their Memoirs. Each has his own in- 
dividual standards of personal honor. 
They are often as quaint and illogical 
as those of our neighbors around the 
corner. Most of us know a man who is 
a terror to his employees and henpecked 
at home, and another man in the same 
street who is an active philanthropist, 
but cruel in his own family. And so, 
in reading these Memoirs, you con- 
stantly ask yourself why does this par- 
ticular statesman nonchalantly admit 
that he did his, which seems so un- 
worthy, and vehemently deny that he 
ever even harbored the thought of doing 
that, which does not seem one-half so 
bad? Why would he accept this dis- 
astrous compromise without a quiver 
and fight so stubbornly against that one? 

Here is a quotation from Djemal 
Pasha, which might be entitled: ‘‘When 
is a lie not a lie?” 

Djemal tells in detail of the negotia- 
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The flood of after the War memoirs by statesmen discloses the fact that underneath the 
uniforms and decorations are just plain, ordinary human beings 


tions which led up to the Secret Treaty 
of Alliance between Turkey and Ger- 
many, which was signed in 1914, just 
before the outbreak of the War. 

“After the arrival of the Goeben and 
Breslau in the Sea of Marmora we had, 
of course, closed the Straits. On the 
ground that the German crews still 
remained on board the two German 
warships, the English and French Am- 
bassadors insisted that a situation had 
been created inconsistent with neutral- 
ity, and on that account official and per- 
sonal. The Entente representatives, 
who knew nothing of the alliance, main- 
tained that sooner or later the Germans 
would use the presence of their ships and 
the large number of German officers to 
involve us in the war, and that the only 
way to preserve our neutrality was to 
get the German crews off these ships 
and send them back to Germany along 
with the officers of the Military Mis- 
sion. If we had been really neu’ral, of 
course, no other course would have been 
open to us. But, as a matter of fact, 
we had declared our neutrality solely 


with the object of gaining time, and, as 
far as our participation in the war was 
concerned, we were simply waiting for 
the completion.of our military mobiliza- 
tion. 

“Our private relations with the Am- 
bassadors of France and England oc- 
casionally led to some highly amusing 
conversations. I was chatting with Sir 
Louis Malle (the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople) one day when he 
told me he was quite convinced that 
Enver Pasha had been won over by 
the Germans, and that they probably 
wanted to use the German officers, par- 
ticularly the officers of the Goeben and 
Breslau, to bring about some incident 
which would make a declaration of war 
inevitable. I told him—more or less— 
that the neutrality idea prevailed in the 
Cabinet, so that there was no danger. 

*« ‘No, Djemal Pasha!’ he interrupted, 
‘you’re wrong! I’m positive that the 
Germans wouldn’t stop even at a coup 
d'etat to gain their ends. They might 
shut you up in gaol, for instance, and 
who knows what else!’ 
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By way of a less naive reply to 
these naive words, I answered with a 
smile: ‘I’ve been thinking for a long 
time what I should do if I had any 
suspicions of that kind. In virtue of 
my position as Naval Minister I should 
open the Dardanelles to the English 
Fleet and leave to you the suppression 
of the revolt in the fleet!’ 

“Tt is certainly astounding that this 
very perspicacious English diplomat 
actually believed my words, so much 
so that he communicated this crazy 
proposal to the Foreign Secretary as 
I read in a Blue Book. 

“In Document No. 40 of the Rus- 
sian Red Book it is said that I had given 
Baron von Giers my ‘word of honor 
that I should have withdrawn the Ger- 
man crews of the Goeben and Breslau 
a fortnight after our conversation.’ 
I assume that if Baron von Giers did 
not actually desire to say what was un- 
true, he must have used those words to 
please his superiors, for I was under no 
sort of obligation to give him any per- 
sonal assurance, and it is not my custom 
to speak unless circumstances make it 
necessary.” 


The Personal Side of Statecraft 


N this rapidly lengthening shelf of 

books about the War and its outcome, 
the two which I have found most inter- 
esting are Ray Stannard Baker’s ‘“Wood- 
row Wilson and World Settlement,’ and 
Winston Churchill’s “The World Crisis.” 
Mr. Baker’s book cannot be exactly 
classed as Memoirs; it is a more am- 
bitious attempt at objective history. 
But many of the “documents,” especially 
those of the third volume, have the par- 
ticular quality of Memoirs in bringing 
into focus the personal side of the busi- 
ness of statecraft. They show us the 
humanness of the protagonists in the 
great drama of Versailles. It is impos- 
sible to think of these men as Olympian 
gods or malignant devils. They had 
their likes and dislikes, their vanities 
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and political ambitions; they had to 
decide on matters they knew little about, 
they had their partisan animosities and 
personal prejudices, they lost their tem- 
pers—just like the people we know. 





Not Gods Nor Devils—but Men 


INSTON CHURCHILL’s book is on 

the contrary fascinatingly per- 
sonal. It tells very vividly what one 
British statesman thought and felt and 
did in the years preceding the war, and 
how he acted when the great crisis broke. 
The criticism which hurt his feeling most 
was the sneer of his opponents that he 
was “young and impetuous.” After a 
detailed description of how he became 
involved in the attempt to defend 
Antwerp he writes: 

“So far as the personal aspect of this 
story is concerned, I cannot feel that 
I deserve the reproaches and foolish 
fictions which have been so long freely 
and ignorantly heaped upon me. I 
could not foresee that the mission I 
undertook would keep me away from 
the Admiralty for more than forty- 
eight hours, or that I should find my- 
self involved in another set of special 
responsibilities outside the duties of the 
office which I held. No doubt had I 
been ten years older, I should have hesi- 
tated long before accepting so unpromis- 
ing a task. But the events occured in 
the order I have described and at each 
stage the action which I took seemed 
right, natural and even inevitable. 
Throughout I was held in the grip of 
emergencies and of realities which tran- 
scended considerations of praise or 
blame.” 

You forget to question whether he 
thought and felt and acted wisely in 
the interesting story of the man. It, 
more than any other book of its kind, 
has true literary merit. 

_ This sudden outburst of self-justify- 
ing and self-revealing Memoirs may not 
be very good history. The authors are 
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not dispassionate, most of them are out 
of office and bidding for reelection. 
They are generally more interested in 
convincing their readers that the mis- 
takes of their rivals were discreditable 
than. in abstract Truth, but they are 
fascinating—even when too long drawn 
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out—to the student of his fellow men. 

They tell us nothing about the ways 
of the Gods and—with exception of 
references to political rivals—very little 
about the Devils. They are interest- 
ing because they are—no more, no less— 
“Human documents.” 


© Underwood & Underwood 


The German cruiser “Goeben,” which was sold to Turkey. Winston Churchill, Lord of the 
Admiralty during the War, writes in his memoirs that the escape of this vessel from sure 


capture, was due to the mistake of a “punctilious” clerk in the Admiralty 








Admiral and Artist at Eighty-two 


By Eric A. Dime 






Jacob Hagg, Former Admiral in the Swedish Navy, Rounds Out Many Years 
of Nautical and Scientific Service by Painting a Series of Pictures 
Showing the History of Sweden’s Merchant Marine and Navy 


T what age in a person’s life is 
genius at the zenith of its great- 
ness? At what time in a man’s career 
does he produce the best there is in 
him, and when does his work show signs 
of inferior quality—when is it on the 
down grade and losing the punch that 
once functioned perfectly? 

These questions may elicit various 
answers, and in many cases the trades 
and professions in which persons are en- 
gaged will determine the answers. Some 
will contend that man’s best efforts can 
be looked for during the period of youth, 
which is synonymous with courage and 
ambition; others hold that middle age 
is the time when human genius blos- 
soms into its fullest expression. But 
it is safe to say that much hope is not 
held out for old age—say at seventy and 
the years following. However, there are 
exceptions to every rule, and this fact 
applies to the laws that govern man’s 
powers for endurance and work. Here 
and there one discovers strange opera- 
tions in the machinery of life. In other 
words, there are persons whose capabil- 
ities for work do not follow the accepted 
standards that govern the human race. 

An illustrious example of how the 
spark of genius glows the brightest in 
the very twilight of life is furnished by 
the career of Jacob Hiagg, Ex-Admiral 
of the Swedish Navy. This gentleman 


has now passed the mile-post which reg- 
isters four-score years and four and dur- 
ing this long life his name has become 
famous in two important although much 
diverse vocations. Jacob Hagg has writ- 
ten two brilliant pages in Swedish his- 
tory. 


One is devoted to his fame as a 
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master mariner and the other to his rep- 
utation as a master artist. The man has 
lived the life of a sailor and he has been 
a commander of ships at sea. He has 
also depicted on canvas in the most deli- 
cate shades and colors water craft which 
have made history in Sweden’s merchant 
marine and navy. 

It is a rare occurrence for an artist to 
produce his masterpiece after the eight- 
ieth year of his life. Jacob Hiigg, how- 
ever, has done the almost impossible. 
After the age of eighty-two he produced 
his greatest masterpieces which are in 
form of eight large oil paintings which 
adorned the walls of the Marine Museum 
at the Gothenburg Jubilee Exposition. 
These paintings, whose dimensions are 
something like six by ten feet, illus- 
trate Gothenburg’s marine history, and 
the ships which the artist has painted 
in oils include the trading vessels and 
warships which sailed in and out of 
Sweden’s territorial waters some four 
hundred years ago. 

Jacob Hagg was born on the island of 
Gotland in the year 1839 and while a 
mere boy he fell in love with the sea 
and hankered after the life of a sailor. 
At the age of nineteen he became a cadet 
on a Swedish vessel and from that time 
on he rose in the ranks rapidly. Al- 
though Hagg is possibly best known as 
an authority on nautical archaeology 
and a marine painter, his activities as 
an officer in the Swedish navy have been 
productive of such fruitful results that 
some mention of his work in this direc- 
tion should be given. 

In the year 1866 Hagg was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant and from the year 
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1874 until 1884 he served both 
in the hydrographic office and 
on the nautical survey ship. He 
was instructor in the Naval 
Academy from 1884 to 1888. In 
the year 1892 he received the 
commission of captain of the 
first grade. He was the head of 
the Naval Academy from 1890 
to 1895 and superintendent of 
the Navy Yard in Stockholm 
from 1896 to 1899. The highest 
honor which he received during 
his military career was the rank 
of admiral in Karlskrona and 
as such he served from 1900 to 
1904. 

During the year 1884 on the 
nautical survey ship ‘‘Gustaf af 
Klint,” Héagg made an expedi- 
tion along the greater portion of 
the coast of Sweden in order to 
establish a mariner’s guide for 
Swedish navigable waters. Dur- 
ing his trip he made a series of 
sketches of the Swedish coast 
and these sketches have re- 
ceived complimentary praise at 
home and abroad. 

An undertaking of still greater 
importance, which Hagg was 
able to carry through in spite of 
a strong opposition, was the 
establishment of secret sailing 
routes for military purposes. 
These routes were considered 
of greatest importance to the 
fleet’s maneuvers and strength 
of defense along Sweden’s extended, 
rocky coastline marked by chains of 
islands. 

During his early cadet days young 
Higg began to show an unusual interest 
in the ships of former years. He has 
said himself that he could never satisfy 
his curiosity by looking just once or 
twice at the old and beautiful Chapman 
ship models in the model hall in Karls- 
krona. Chapman was one of Sweden’s 
best known ship builders. The youth 
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JACOB HAGG 
Former Admiral in the Swedish navy who has recently 
completed a series of paintings showing Sweden’s sea 


These paintings were painted for and shown 


visited this hall and let his eyes feast 
upon the ship models whenever he had 
the opportunity to go there. His earliest 
studies of ships’ archaeology began at a 
time when by chance he eame into 
possession of a book known as “ Arche- 
ologie Navale,” written by the well- 
known French archaeologist, A. Jal, in 
the year 1840. During the hard and 
earnest work which Hiagg carried on 
from that time in order to extend his 
knowledge on these subjects he found a 
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at the present time. Painted by Jacob Hagg 





The harbor of Gothenburg 









valuable asset in his ability to sketch thing of interest in the museums and ia 
and paint the objects which came under the life about him. Hence he now pos- 
his observation. sesses a collection of pictures on nautical 

During his sea expeditions and private subjects which would be difficult to du- 
trips he never neglected to sketch any- plicate anywhere else in the world. Ex- 





An East Indian trading vessel leaving the harbor of Gothenburg in the year 1790. Painted 
by Jacob Hagg 
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The raider “Neptunus,” under command of the pirate, Lars Gathehielm, engaging Danish 


ships in the year 1715. Painted by Jacob Hagg 


Admiral Higg has furthermore 
made an extensive study of all 
possible literature on marine 
subjects and he is recognized 
as one of the world’s leading 
authorities on nautical arch- 
aeology. 

Jacob Higg is the creator of 
the Stockholm Marine Mu- 
seum, and when the Gothen- 
burgers decided to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the 
birth of their city, it was Hiigg 
who took an active interest in 
making the marine division of 
the exposition the most com- 
prehensive of its kind that has 
ever been seen. It was the 
management of the exposition 
who commissioned Jacob Hiagg 
to paint the large oil paintings 
which illustrate Sweden’s ma- 
rine history of olden times. 
The artist used the old and 
best ship models he could find 
as guides when he painted 
these pictures. His paintings 
show wonderfully all the de- 





Detail from a painting of a Swedish merchantman in the 
harbor of Gothenburg at the beginning of the seventeenth 


century. Painted by Jacob Hagg 
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Detail from a _ painting of the Swedish 


Painted by Jacob Hagg 


tails of the old vessels in both calm and 
stormy weather. And he also portrayed 
in vivid colors the sea battles in which 
the Swedes engaged in times when their 
battle frigates were feared and respected 
by neighboring powers. 

One of Hagg’s creations is a spirited 
painting of the Danish Admiral Peder 
Tordenskjéld’s unsuccessful sea raid on 
Gothenburg. Another painting portrays 
the admiral’s flagship, the ‘‘ Amaranthe,” 
cruising in the waters near Gothenburg 
in the year 1660. On another canvas is 


shown a beautiful merchant. vessel an- 
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flagship, 
“Amaranthe,” cruising in Gothenburg waters in 1660. 






chored in the Gothenburg har- 
bor about 1600. One painting, 
which reveals a scene attrac- 
ing special interest, is the 
picture of the raider, “Nep- 
tunus,” in command of the 
pirate Lars Gathehielm, in fight 
with Danish ships in 1715. The 
Neptunus is running under 
full sail and her broadside 
guns are belching forth fire 
and smoke at the enemy 
ships in the distance. An- 
other painting shows an East 
Indian trading vessel leaving 
the Gothenburg harbor for the 
far East in the year 1790. 
Then we have an excellent 
view of another East Indian 
merchant vessel, the “Fin- 
land,” battling her way in the 
face of a severe storm during 
a trip about 1800. 

Some idea of the size and 
equipment of these old water 
craft, which have been so 
admirably depicted in colors 
by Jacob Higg, may be gath- 
ered from a description of the 
“Calmar Nyckel,” the gallant 
little ship which, in company 
with the “Fogelgrip,”’ brought 
the first Swedes to America. 
The vessels sailed from the 
port of Gothenburg in No- 
vember, 1637, and after a rough and 
stormy voyage across the Atlantic, 
which lasted about four months, they 
entered the mouth of the Delaware 
River in March, 1638. This voyage 
marked the beginning of trans-Atlantic 
navigation for the Swedes and their 
trade with the American Indians. The 
“Calmar Nyckel” was 110 feet long, 
with a 27 foot beam and with a 6% 
foot clearance between the two decks. 
The ship carried sixteen 6-pounders as 
armament, but as far as known she was 
never attacked by unfriendly vessels. 
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TO A SEA-GULL 


By 
DantEL HENDERSON 


Begone, bright ocean hoverer, 

Who lured the first Phoenician oar 
And showed the Norse discoverer 

The shrouded Iceland shore! 


Where now do virgin forests spring? 
Where now may Darien be found, 
That thus your keen impetuous wing 

Allures me from accustomed ground ? 


Where now are mariners’ rewards? 
Where now do Montezumean spires 

Lift to proclaim the yellow hoards 
"That sate a conqueror’s destres? 


In what lost, unimagined clime 
Lie coasts unchristened and 
unclaimed ? 
I am as one born out of time — 
For all the world is tamed ! 





























Dailies for New Americans 





By Edward Hale Bierstadt 


The Masses of Papers in Strange Languages Which Serve Our Immigrant 
Citizens Are Necessary Interpreters of America and Create Many Ties 
Between the Old and New World 


NE sweltering day in the summer of 
1882, five hundred Russian Jewish 
refugees were packed into the tiny 
Golden Rule Hall on Rivington Street, 
New York. It was to be their first public 
_ meeting in America—the first time in 
which they could employ entire freedom 
of speech. But the speeches were in 
Russian and German. Many of the five 
hundred could not understand. They 
applauded none the less. At last one of 
the refugee students addressed the meet- 
ing. He suggested using the common 
Yiddish jargon to propagate Socialism 
among the Jews. They jeered at him. 
Who could, or would make speeches in 
the despised Yiddish? He could: and he 
did. 

That student was Abraham Cahan, 
who is today the great figure of the Jew- 
ish press in America, the editor of the 
powerful Jewish Forward. 

The Forward was started a quarter 
century ago when Cahan passed round 
the hat at a Socialist ball and collected 
$800. Years passed; Cahan was busy 
with other things, and the Forward was 
dying. Its circulation was barely 6,000. 
Appeal was made to Cahan. He re- 
turned and found the paper filled with 
dry discussions of political and economic 
problems. He changed its language to 
the colloquial Yiddish of the streets, 
threw out the academicians, and within 
eight weeks trebled its circulation. Ten 
years ago, in 1912, its circulation was 
130,000. 

Cahan learned his first lessons in jour- 
nalism under Lincoln Steffens on the 
Globe, but he went far beyond his mas- 
ter. And that is, in tabloid form, the 





history of one of the greatest units of the 
foreign language press in America. 

It is worth while to look at this press 
as a whole. During recent years, it has 
been condemned as radical, and has 
been successfully defended. It has been 
attacked as un-American, only to prove 
its patriotism. It has been accused of 
being a destructive element just when 
the results of its constructive policies 
were most manifest. In short, it has 
been thoroughly tested in time of stress, 
and has not been found wanting in those 
qualities that go to make any press an 
asset to the body politic of a civilized 
community. 

One aspect of its influence, however, 
has been underestimated, when it has 
been considered at all—its value as a 
connecting link between Europe and 
America. 

American immigration may, for gen- 
eral purposes, be divided between the 
settlers who came to this country prior 
to 1870, and those immigrants who came 
after that date. The earlier arrivals 
were for the most part persecuted sec- 
tarians who came here seeking religious 
and political liberty. The later immi- 
grants were more of the industrial type. 
Before 1870 land was easy to acquire in 
America; after that time it was more dif- 
ficult. It was harder to get land, and 
easier to get work. This served to ac- 
centuate the difference between the set- 
tler and the immigrant who was pos- 
sessed of more migratory characteristics. 

Naturally all this influenced the for- 
eign language press profoundly. The 
early press was largely religious: the 
later press was for the most part political. 
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Strong links between the Old World and the New. Foreign Language newspapers published 
in this country create needed contacts between America and the immigrants, as well as giving 
them news from their old homes 


Now it can be divided into three 
parts: that controlled by the Church— 
for the most part the earlier publica- 
tions; that fostered by the foreign lan- 
guage organizations and societies, and 
that which is in the hands of the various 
individual leaders of the foreign lan- 
guage groups—the last two for the most 
part later publications. Each of these 
three elements has its separate and dis- 
tinct reasons for keeping closely in 
touch with the mother country. The 
Church has its headquarters in Europe, 
and its primary mission in America is to 





maintain the old ties. The societies and 
organizations have somewhat the same 
reasons, while the individual leaders here 
are free to give full expression to their 
views and to carry on the work from 
which they were restricted under the old 
despotisms. Yet there was and is a 
variation. The Church in some in- 
stances has broken away from the Euro- 
pean tradition, and has come to America 
to work a reformation of sorts. Thus it 
is to its interest not only to hold to- 
gether the converts on this side of the 
water, but also to spread its doctrines in 











© H. Berger, N. Y. 
Abraham Cahan, founder and editor of the 
Forward” 


the homeland. The societies, the ul- 
terior purposes of which were usually 
political in Europe, have lost in great 
measure this significance, but they main- 
tain cooperative contacts. The group 
leaders are engaged, not only in strength- 
ening their parties in America, but in 
giving the same parties in Europe aid 
and encouragement. In short, there is 
a continuous reciprocation of interests. 

For example: the Lithuanian press 
first came into being in America after 
long years of suppression under Polish 
domination; and the first Russian revo- 
lutionary paper was founded in Alaska. 
It is very natural that organs such as 
these, and they are typical though ex- 
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treme instances, 
should maintain an 
intense interest in af- 
fairs of the mother 
country. 

Through all this, it 
will be observed that 
the immigrant press 
has been, and to a 
great extent still is, a 
press with a variety of 
purposes. The politi- 
cal press is for the 
most part to be found 
in the larger cities and 
in the industrial com- 
munities. The religious 
organs, with those of 
the foreign language 
societies, cover the ag- 
ricultural districts. 

Of direct  signifi- 
cance in this connec- 
tion is a survey made 
by the Russkoe Slovo 
among its readers. 
Through this it was 
ascertained that out 
of 312 readers who 
answered the ques 
tions sent to them, 
only 16 had regularly 
read newspapers in 
Russia; 10 others had from time 
to time read papers in the admin- 
istrative centers of their villages, while 
12 were subscribers to magazines. In 
America, however, every one of them 
was a constant reader of the Russian 
press. These people complain that the 
native American newspaper is too local 
in its interest. The local news takes up 
some 90 per cent of the news space. The 
Russian is used to seeing in his paper, 
even in the small country news prints, 
an expression of world thought and 
opinion. Practically all of the foreign 
language press gives its readers more 
foreign news. 

As has already been indicated, the 
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strong nationalistic 
sentiment of some 
groups reaches its 
height in the foreign 
language press of 
America, where such 
ideas suffer no re- 
striction. For ex- 
ample, it has been re- 
marked that there 
were more Slovak 
newspapers in Amer- 
ica than there were in 
Hungary before the 
War, and that the 
nationalistic policy of 
these papers was so 
strong that the Mag- 
yars refused to deliver 
them through the Hun- 
garian post-office. This 
has naturally changed 
since 1919. 

The provincial for- 
eign language press 
in America is rather 
different. The groups 
of immigrant farmers 
scattered throughout 
the country are very 
apt to have come from 
one locality, and they 
are naturally inter- 
ested in news from their home districts. 
Prof. Park observes in his study of the 
foreign language press that the first 
Assyrian weekly ever printed, the Assyr- 
van American Herald of Chicago, collects 
letters containing information about the 
relatives and friends of Assyrians in the 
United States; that the Nordstjernan, 
the largest Swedish paper in the East, 
runs a front page containing nothing but 
news of the Swedish provinces; and that 
there are in this country nine papers in 
the German language which print noth- 
ing but provincial news. Indeed, the 
German provincial press is even printed 
in a dialect no longer recognized in Ger- 
many, and its forte appears to be the 
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The late John Anderson who came here from Norway in 1845 and 
founded the “Skandinaven,” the largest Norwegian paper in the 
United States 


idealization of German provincial home 
life as it was fifty years ago. 

This press is for the most part religious 
in its origin, and belongs chiefly to the 
older generation of immigrants. There 
are 450 papers published in, and 593 out- 
side of the ten American cities having 
the largest number of foreign language 
publications. The tendency of city life 
is invariably to destroy the provincial- 
ism of the immigrant, and to intensify 
his sense of racial and national solidarity. 
The tendency of rural life is rather to 
emphasize local differences, and to pre- 
serve the memories of immigrants while 
it fosters a sentimental interest in the 
local home community. 
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© Ewing Galloway 
“What's the news from home?” 
foreign language press tells him. 
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The foreign speaking American wants to know, and the 
It also tells him in a language that he can understand 


about the life and problems around him 


Sometimes the press and leaders of the 
foreign language groups have exercised 
a powerful influence upon European af- 
fairs. It was the Polish-American Alli- 
ance which, with the backing of certain 
leaders of the faction, sent Paderewski, 
their own man, to rule Poland. The at- 
tempt failed, but it certainly goes to 
show the strength of the American 
party. 

The adventures of the two leaders of 
the Ukrainian group in America, Miro- 
slav Sichinsky and Nicholas Ceglinsky, 
are likewise notable. Both of these men 
are intellectuals of the highest type, 
trained newspaper men, and political 
refugees. 

Mr. Sichinsky came to America in 
1914, and his first experience was with 


the Svoboda, the largest Ukrainian paper 
in the United States. Soon Mr. Sich- 
insky found that the Svoboda was tainted 
with pro-Germanism, and it developed 
that one of its staff was in the pay of 
Austria. Sichinsky attacked the paper, 
using as a weapon the little Socialist 
paper Robitnyk. He allowed himself $18 
a week, worked twenty-two hours a day 
and in nine months pushed the circula- 
tion of the paper from 300 to 3000. 
Then in 1917 the Narod, a weekly, 
was started in New York with Ceglinsky 
as editor. Sichinsky accepted the posi- 
tion of associate editor, but after the 
issue of two numbers it was decided that 
Ceglinsky should go West to take charge 
of the Robitnyk, while Sichinsky re 
mained at the head of the Narod. The 
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change was not suc- 
cessful, however; and 
today, while both of 
these men are ac- 
knowledged leaders in 
their group in America 
they have given over 
editorial work and are 
engaged for the pres- 
ent in more specific- 
ally educational occu- 
pations. 

The relationship be- 
tween the foreign lan- 
guage press and Eu- 
rope on the one hand, 
and the United States 
on the other, changed 
greatly, but not fund- 
amentally during the 
war. In this crisis 
nationalistic doctrines 
were for the moment 
merged in the one 
great struggle. The 
smaller national 
groups, realizing that 
the salvation of their 
countries lay in the 
success of the Allied 
cause, and more par- 
ticularly in America 
where the doctrine of 
self-determination had been proclaimed, 
not only aided the cause of their 
brothers in Europe as they had al- 
ways done, but, almost for the first time, 
began to open the columns of their 
papers to American news. This step 
was greatly facilitated by the Federal 
Government, which established the Di- 
vision of Work with the Foreign-Born 
of the Committee on Public Information. 

After the war affairs in Europe still 
engaged the attention of the foreign lan- 
guage press and its readers. It published 
as much provincial news as before, more 
in fact, for there were multitudes of lost 
relatives and friends to be accounted for, 
but at the same time it had acquired the 
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Carlo Barsotti, founder and editor of the “Progresso Italo-Amer- 
icano,” a foreign language paper whose circulation is only sur- 
passed by the “Jewish Forward” 


habit of using American news as well, 
so that the papers which went back 
overseas from America carried with 
them a large quantity of domestic news 
material of value and importance. Thus 
the foreign language press was fulfill- 
ing its mission of informing the immi- 
grant on foreign affairs, national and 
local, and both the immigrant and the 
European on American affairs as well. 

It has been made much more easy for 
the immigrant press to keep well in- 
formed upon European affairs than on 
American. Many of the foreign lan- 
guage papers have European corre- 
spondents who cost them little or noth- 
ing. The chief source of information, 
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however, is naturally the European 
press, which is so broad in the scope of 
its interests that its small brothers on 
this side of the water can almost always 
lift matter straight from it or re-edit the 
copy to suit conditions here. On the 
other hand, none of the foreign language 
papers, so far as I know, can afford the 
expense of a Washington office, which is 
part of the routine organization of the 
big American paper. So they are, in a 
sense, cut off from domestic national 
news except what is translated from the 
native American press. 


Most News From Home 


N analysis made by Mr. Kenneth D. 
Miller shows the space given to 
certain specified subjects in the five 
largest Czechish and Slovak papers in 
the United States. It is indicative of the 
situation of the foreign language press 
as a whole, although there are the in- 
variable exceptions. The papers are the 
Listy, Spravedlinost, Dennik, Hlasatel, 
and Narod. None of these are actually 
provincial papers. From ten to fifty 
per cent of the news space is devoted to 
Czecho-Slovakia. This material is of 
three kinds. First comes the reprint 
matter from European papers; next, dis- 
patches from special correspondents and 
letters from European readers; and last, 
cable news. Especially at the present 
time when the new Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public is in a developmental period, 
the Czecho-Slovak immigrants are avid 
of news from the homeland. 

Next in importance is the amount of 
space given to foreign news other than 
that from Czecho-Slovakia. 

In contrast is the small space devoted 
to American politics. The immigrant 
does not quite understand, and little ef- 
fort has been made to help him. Even 
a Presidential election takes third or 
fourth place in the news matter. This 
is due rather to the neglect of the immi- 
grant by the native-born than to any 
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constitutional apathy on the part of the 
immigrant himself. Once he is aided to 
identify himself with America and with 
American life, the United States will 
take its place with him beside Czecho- 
Slovakia, although with the first gener- 
ation of immigrants it will never en- 
tirely be substituted for the mother 
country. 

In any study such as this it must be 
clearly carried in mind that the vast 
majority of the readers of the foreign 
language press are immigrants of the 
first generation. These people are held 
by ties of sentiment and blood to the 
language and to the affairs of the mother 
country. Many of them are of such an 
age that they will never readily learn to 
think in any language other than their 
native tongue. America has very few 
educational advantages to offer them, 
nor does their economic position in this 
country often permit them to take ad- 
vantage of what there are. . 


The Story of Barsotti 


ONSIDER some of the founders of the 
foreign language press. In 1880 
there was only one Italian paper pub- 
lished in New York. Then came Carlo 
Barsotti, an immigrant and a Tuscan. 
He had nothing, and gained his living by 
bossing railroad gangs, and running lodg- 
ing houses. Next he ran foul of the one 
Italian paper published, Eco d’Jtalia, 
and convicted it of unfair dealings. 
With no more ado Barsotti started a 
paper of his own that was to be truly 
representative of the best interests of the 
Italian group. This paper’ he called 
Progresso Italo-Americano, which is to- 
day the greatest Italian paper in the 
United States with a circulation that 
no foreign language publication sur- 
passes with the single exception of the 
Jewish Forward. Barsotti and Cahan 
rose from the ranks. 
Take John Anderson, who came here 
from Norway in 1845. He started in as 
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The children of immigrants can usuaily help their parents decipher the headlines in the 
native American press, but for real news of the: world and America, the immigrant relies on 
the foreign press published in this country 


a newsboy and printer’s devil in Chicago, 
but by 1866 he had founded the Skan- 
dinaven, formerly said to be the largest 
paper both in circulation and in size of 
any Norwegian paper in the world. Or 
take Frank Korizek, the founder of the 
American Slav, the first Czech news- 
paper in the United States. Before he 
emigrated he had been a stone mason 
and an odd job man in a little country 
town in his home country. Coming to 
this country he got a job setting type in 
the office of a German weekly in the 
Middle West. Then he bought a job 
press on the instalment plan from a 
priest for $140. That gave him his 
start. The first twenty-four numbers of 
his paper he edited and printed himself 
with the aid of a tailor and a school- 
teacher. Soon after this beginning the 


Narodni Noviny was started in St. Louis. 
A year and a half later this was com- 
bined with Korizek’s paper in the Slavie 
which is now the oldest existing Czech 
paper in the country. Thus it was that 
the immigrant press began. Its founders 
felt a need and set to work to supply it. 

The children of immigrants have usu- 
ally been to American public schools, and 
the language of their daily life has be- 
come distinct from that of their homes. 
This does not make for an increasing 
body of readers of the foreign language 
publications among the younger or sec- 
ond generation. If immigration to 
America were to be entirely cut off, the 
foreign language press would die out 
with the death of the immigrants of the 
first generation. A few publications 
might survive, but these would be mostly 
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of the older type, and they would amount 
to little, exerting no more real influence 
than the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald or the London Daily Mail. 

Since 1914 the native American press 
has carried far more foreign news than 
it ever did before that date. Probably 
from now on the United States will be 
forced, whether she wishes or not, to 
play an increasingly active part in 
world affairs. In time this will doubt- 
less make a difference to the foreign lan- 
guage press. Once the immigrant 
reader learns that he can get from the 
American papers news of his own 
country upon which he can depend, he 
will be the less likely to rely on the pub- 
lications in his own tongue. 

Two things will deter him from a 
change. One is the sentiment for his 
native language inherent in every man, 
and the other is the natural desire to 
get local news and gossip from the par- 
ticular city or village in Europe that he 
came from. He wants to know, and he 
will always want to know, who was 
elected mayor and what finally hap- 
pened to Bill Jones’s red cow. We all 
do. With the first generation immi- 
grant there will always be friends and 
relatives to provide a bond to hold him 
to the mother country. 

On the other hand, once conditions in 
Europe more or less settle themselves, 
the foreign language press and its read- 
ers will be free to devote more of their 
attention to matters on this side of the 
water. 
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Before the war the foreign language 
press provided a connecting link be- 
tween the first generation immigrant and 
his mother country, at the expense of 
America, for the immigrant was left in 
almost entire ignorance of the life going 
on all about him. His body was in 
America, but his spirit was in the land 
of his birth. 

Since the war we have entered into 
the second stage of development, in 
which American affairs take their place 
alongside of European. The stress is 
still emphatically on foreign matters, but 
domestic news and information are be- 
ing allowed to play an increasingly im- 
portant part. 

The third stage will come when 
American news becomes paramount, and 
when foreign news takes second place. 
When it does, the foreign language press 
will be dying. 

As a medium of exchange between the 
new world and the old, the foreign lan- 
guage press is possessed of immense po- 
tential powers still very largely unde- 
veloped. Beyond all doubt it has been, 
and still is, one of the strongest factors 
in maintaining in America an interest in 
old world affairs. It keeps a good one- 
tenth of our population closely in touch 
with the vital happenings in the coun- 
tries of their nativity. Further, at 
present at any rate, it informs the old 
world about changing conditions in the 
new. At the same time, it is the strong- 
est and most healthy Americanizing in- 
fluence in existence. 
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Science—the Enduring 
Internationalism 


By Jesse Lee Bennett 


Every Race Has Contributed to the Sum of Exact Knowledge Whose Principles 
Hold Good for All Men and Whose Benefits Pass Beyond the 
Temporary Barriers Between the Nations of the World 


WO men—or a world of men—can 

dispute eternally about any theory 
not subject to irrefutable proof. Even 
about methods of securing greater com- 
mon security and progress through some 
sort of international cooperation there 
can be such endless controversy and dif- 
ference of opinion as will hopelessly fore- 
stall the purpose. 

But no two men—or world of men— 
can dispute eternally about making a 
balky, one-cylinder internal combustion 
engine run or about the question of 
death resulting from the swallowing of 
cyanide of potassium. These things are 
the same for all men of all kinds, colors, 
and types anywhere onearth. They are 
subject to irrefutable demonstration. 

To make that balky motor run there 
has to be a definite arrangement of cer- 
tain devices to utilize natural principles 
always alike at all times for all men 
everywhere. Granting that the machine 
has ever run, it can be made to run again 
by giving it the proper explosive mix- 
ture, the proper compression, the proper 
spark, the proper timing of the spark, 
and the proper adjustment of parts. The 
motor has no choice. Design it properly, 
assemble it properly, and it has to go. 
The cold intelligence possessed to some 
degree by all the kinds and races of men 
can make it go. 

The engine cares nothing for those sur- 
face differences among men which result 
in the formation of nations, races, creeds, 
classes, castes and all the rest of the little 
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groups within humanity. Whether the 
effort be made by an Esquimo or a 
Congo pygmy; by the Pope at Rome 
or the Grand Lama at Lhassa; whether 
it be made by capitalist or socialist, 
young or old, rich or poor, white or 
black makes no difference. 

So also with the cyanide. Here is a 
world in which almost inconceivable dif- 
ferences exist among men. So various 
are the kinds of men; so infinitely dis- 
similar the types of men that there come 
times when it almost appears that there 
can be no basic homogeneity. But the 
cyanide recognizes no differences. In- 
gest it into Chinese or Hottentot, South 
Sea Islander or Tierra del Fuegian; into 
the most learned philosopher or the most 
ignorant yokel; into the most cultivated 
artist or the most complete vulgarian 
and they will all, alike, die. 

So with malaria. Mosquitoes have no 
respect for races or classes or kinds. 
They will bite any type of man indis- 
criminately. And if they happen to be 
a certain kind of mosquito, malaria may 
result. Consider what tens of thousands 
of volumes on the subject of malaria 
must have been written by physicians of 
all races down the centuries. Consider 
all the endless substances which have 
been tentatively or dogmatically pre- 
scribed to millions of malarial patients 
by hundreds of thousands of physicians 
in the past ten thousand years! And all 
the books were wrong. And all—or most 
—of the substances worse than useless. 








© Wide World Photos 
Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, 


the fourth 
American to win the Nobel prize for physics 


We do not think or dispute about the 
cause of malaria now. We know the 
cause. We do not suggest one method 
to a Brazilian and another method to a 
Siamese and a third method to an Arab 
at Aden, by which malaria may be es- 
caped. We suggest the same to all. Get 
rid of the anopholes mosquito and you 
will get rid of malaria. Screen your 
house and you will reduce the chances 
of malaria. 


Il 


ERE are three instances in which the 
barriers between men do not work. 
Never have those barriers been impass- 
able. Hunger will temporarily break 
down the barriers between men. Laugh- 
ter will temporarily break down the bar- 
riers—as witness the international vogue 
of Charlie Chaplin, who is—almost be- 
yond doubt—better known to his own 
generation throughout the world than 
any man who has ever lived. Economic 
need as expressed in commerce will over- 
ride the barriers. Capital, with its de- 
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sire for profits, will slip through the bar- 
riers. 

But it is science—exact, verifiable and 
communicable knowledge—which yi] 
permanently and enduringly break down 
the barriers between men, developing a 
new solidarity of human intelligence and 
good will through making manifest to al] 
men their essential unity and their com- 
mon problems—their true position in a 
universe which they must seek to use to 
their own purposes. 

It is the dissemination of that body 
of exact knowledge, the most inspiring 
and enduring achievement of human in- 
telligence, which will give some universal 
comprehension of the extra-human fac- 
tors affecting all our lives and will make 
all men come to look upon themselves 
as but common adventurers in the great 
enterprise of shaping human life to some 
noble and harmonious end. 

It is the utilization of exact knowledge 
which will eventually furnish the “moral 
equivalent of war” by turning the com- 
bative instincts of mankind from mutual 
destruction to the battle against all the 
forces which adversely affect human life, 
to the battle which will give man control 
of his own destiny, perhaps of his own 
evolution. 

Fear and hopelessness before the 
forces of nature have been dissipated by 
exact knowledge. All the institutions 
which constitute civilization have been 
built up by exact knowledge. The en- 
during progress which has benefited all 
mankind has been the product of exact 
knowledge. And the building of this 
exact knowledge which has benefited all 
the races of mankind has, itself, been a 
slow process in which nearly all the races 
of mankind have assisted. The origins 
of knowledge are international. 

Is there any one of the great sciences 
which has not had invaluable contribu- 
tions from every race and age? If our 
first reply to that question should be 
affirmative it will be because we think 
of the sciences in too specifically modern 
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SCIENCE—THE 





terms. We think of them as assured and 
confident and complete in an age in 
which they rarely meet opposition. We 
forget the slow and painful emerging of 
science from mere pragmatic and em- 
pirical knowledge many thousands of 
years ago. We forget the heroism and 
the infinite capacity of those who lay the 
broad—if unseen—foundations on which 
our modern sciences rest. 

Even the pragmatic and empirical 
knowledge from which science slowly 
emerged is worthy of all admiration and 
respect. It prepared the way for civi- 
lization. While the primitive human 
animal was slowly groping his way out 
of darkness there were always observant 
men and women who were making 
gradual additions to human knowledge 
by noting simple natural laws and in- 
venting crude devices to utilize those 
laws for human benefit. 

The first man that kept a firebrand 
from a burning forest and made a fire 
with it; the first man who crossed a 
stream on a log; the first man who tied 
a thong to a stick and shot another stick 
with it—were they not relatively as great 
creative geniuses as the men of today 
who make the most astounding discov- 
erles or produce the most impressive 
inventions? 

Consider what China has given to 
human knowledge and invention. Con- 
sider the knowledge of the artisans of 
Babylon and of the priests of ancient 
Egypt. Remember that Museum at 
Alexandria where Euclid taught (it has 
heen contended that each new theorem 
of Euclid represented to the world of his 
time as great an advance of human 
knowledge as the discovery of radium 
represents today), where Erastosthenes 
measured the size of the earth and came 
within fifty miles of the true diameter; 
where Appollonius, Hipparchus, Hero 
and Herophilus lay the foundation for 
various sciences. 

The Arabs made superb contributions 
to knowledge. They invented the pen- 
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Professor Albert Einstein, German mathema- 
tician who developed the much-discussed 
theory of relativity 


dulum and produced works on optics. 
They invented algebra and developed 
spherical trigonometry. They studied 
physiology and hygiene. They discov- 
ered alcohol, potash, nitrate of silver, 
nitric and sulphuric acid and many 
other chemicals. India, Phoenicia, Rome 
—each of them added to human knowl- 
edge. 

The examples are random, haphazard. 
They are used but to recall that no race 
or nation has—or has ever had—any 
monopoly upon the kind of intelligence 
which seeks to substitute knowledge for 
phantasies and speculation, which seeks 
to discover and understand the basic 
laws of the universe affecting man’s life, 
well-being and progress. 

Even that one-cylinder internal com- 
bustion engine—what thought and labor 
of many men of many ages and races 
have gone to make it possible! The plati- 
num of its coil points probably came from 
Russia. The rubber of its wire insula- 
tion from Brazil or Straits Settlements. 
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Thomas A. Edison, the wizard 
of electricity 


The silk insulation from China. But the 
iron of its cylinder—how far back in 
mysterious time would one have to go 
to find all the keen minds which per- 
fected methods of mining, smelting, shap- 
ing that iron? What toil and labor and 
intricate knowledge went to the produc- 
tion and transportation of that rubber, 
that silk? We think of the engine as an 
achievement of today or yesterday. We 
do not always remember the endless gen- 
erations of men of many races and climes 
who built up the preliminary knowledge 
essential to its invention and production. 

Many of those men were heroes—not 
heroes of that actual warfare which 
grows from man’s animal instincts, but 
heroes of that warfare of human intelli- 
gence with its environment which grows 
from man’s essential and characteristic 
capacity, reason. There are few—if any 
—nations which have not records of the 
martyrdom of men who sought only to 
know and to understand. The “ Apo- 
logia’”’ of Apuleius shows clearly the 
typical difficulties which all scientific 
men down the ages have encountered 
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from the ignorance which surrounded 
them. 
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HIS is one aspect of the internation- 
‘aes of science—the international- 
ism of origin. But there are many 
others. There is, for example, the inter- 
nationalism of outlook. 


To one caught in the eddies of a great 
city, carried along by the currents of its 
traffic, all the scheme of values repre- 
sented by the city may seem important. 
Its classes, its differentiations, its pas- 
sions and dissensions may appear the 
very elemental stuff of life. 


But to one looking down upon the 
city from a great mountain—particu- 
larly a volcanic mountain—the differen- 
tiations, the dissensions are amazingly 
minimized. The similarities of all the 
little atoms hurrying along the streets 
seem great; the dissimilarities are not 
apparent. The causes of their differ- 
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Dr. Louis Pasteur, famous French bacteri- 
ologist 
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ences and dissensions seem foolish when 
the common problems of all are under- 
stood. 

Similarly the range of facts and needs 
and theories and ideas which compose 
the field of world politics seems very 
great and very important when one 
walks the streets of capitals, or reads the 
rhapsodies of patriots or the rantings of 
jingoes. Yet can any intelligent astron- 
omer, watching the stars from his ob- 
servatory, grow excited by either the 
rhapsodies or the rantings when his eyes 
have just opened up to him a universe 
in which the mysterious sphere on which 
all mankind abides is understood to hold 
such a relatively unimportant place, when 
all human life upon it is considered in 
relation to the vastness surrounding it? 

Can the bacteriologist who has studied 
pathogenic organisms in many countries 
throughout the world fail to have a 
sense of the essential kinship of all hu- 
manity in its ceaseless conflicts with all 
the micro-organisms which tend to de- 
stroy mankind? 
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Professor Eli Metchnikoff, born in Russia and 
famous for his research into longevity 
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Dr. F. G. Banting, who with his co-worker, 
Dr. MacLeod, discovered insulin 


Can any man who visualizes the planet 
of today with its steamships and rail- 
ways and cables, its wireless and air- 
planes, its intricate communications of 
every sort fail to perceive and under- 
stand it as the abiding place of a hu- 
manity so interrelated that the national 
and race barriers are understood but as 
temporary fences, the national and race 
wars as but survivals of savagery? 

Can any man think of Betelgeuse, that 
star 380 trillion times the size of this 
paltry pocket planet of ours, or of stars 
so far distant that they could have been 
blotted out before Christ was born and 
yet light from them, traveling 600,000,- 
000 miles an hour, would not yet have 
reached us, without gaining a new un- 
derstanding of the essential kinship of 
all the intelligent life upon this world 
of ours? 

Finally, can any man anywhere con- 
sider the conquest that man has made 
of pain and hunger and fear and despair 
without gaining new hope and a new 
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Professor Michael Pupin, Serbian-American 
inventor and scientist 


sense of what human life can be if 
earnest and intelligent attempts are 
made to utilize the knowledge we al- 
ready possess, to add to that knowledge, 
and to outgrow the belligerency and the 
tribal prejudices and hatreds which we 
inherit from a remote past? 

All the outlook, the perspective, given 
through these and endless other examples 
has been given by science, exact, verifi- 
able, communicable knowledge, slowly 


built up by men of all races and kinds— . 


by that international science which 
never has, for long, paid very much at- 
tention to the barriers separating any 
one of the groups of humanity from any 
other group. 


IV 


NE more consideration of the inter- 
O nationalism of science might be 
slightly stressed. It is the practical ad- 
vantages which accrue, increasingly and 
eternally, to all men everywhere from 
the discoveries of any man anywhere. 
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Consider what the Chinese invention 
of the compass meant to the Spaniards 
and English thousands of years later 
when the Atlantic was at length crossed 
deliberately and by design. Consider 
what all the adventurers and explorers 
of all the world owed to the closeted 
scholars who perfected the intricate 
science of navigation, to the mechanies 
who perfected chronometers, to the au- 
dacious savants who developed the idea 
of arbitrary longitudes and latitudes. 

Mendel once apparently wasted his 
time raising sweet peas in his monastery 
garden. He studied them, traced their 
heredity and developed certain the- 
ories to explain and to clarify his facts. 
Thousands of miles away men of a dif- 
ferent race and in a succeeding gener- 
ation profit by sums running into many 
millions by the application to horti- 
culture and to stock-raising of the knowl- 
edge he gained. 

Think how many men and women 
throughout the world have very real 
reason to be thankful that an English 





























Dr. John Y. Lee, Chinese physicist, formerly 
instructor of physics at University of Chicago 
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SCIENCE—THE 


physician once sought to explain the con- 
nection between defective thyroid glands 
and mental deficiency. 
The miseries and physical woes of 
strange men living thousands of miles 
away under conditions incredibly dis- 
similar are relieved by the discovery 
made by some research physician in a 
laboratory in New York or Liverpool or 
Paris or Berlin. Hope, health, interest, 
stimulation, comfort, amusement—these 
are but a few of the things brought daily 
to men everywhere on earth by the utili- 
zation of the knowledge acquired by 
men of other races, climes, beliefs and 
environments. 
Knowledge is one. 
ficiary is all mankind. 


Its final bene- 


V 


CIENCE is international in origin, in 
S outlook and in benefits. It develops 
from capacities universal—to some de- 
gree—among mankind. It must, there- 
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Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, the Japanese scientist 
who isolated the yellow fever germ 


ENDURING 





INTERNATIONALISM 
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Mme. Marie Sklodowska-Curie, born in 

Poland and collaborator with her French hus- 
band in discovery of radium 


fore, inevitably affect political and eco- 
nomic nationalism, which results largely 
from the accentuation of surface differ- 
ences among men. 

The attempts being made by the pres- 
ent generation to achieve some sort of 
political and economic unity among man- 
kind grow only partly from the terrors 
and the grim lessons of the war. They 
have unquestionably been engendered, 
in part, by the slowly developing sense 
of human unity which has been given— 
not directly by science, but by the appli- 
cation of science in the devices which 
have created intricate communication 
between all nations and races. 

It is an intercommunication not only 
of bodies, of goods and of facts. It is, 
also, an intercommunication of knowl- 
edge and of thought. It constantly 
grows more complete. It causes hun- 
dreds of thousands of men everywhere 
throughout the earth to learn the same 
facts at the same time and to think the 
same thoughts at the same time. It 
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Professor Niels Bohr, Danish propounder of 
a new theory about atoms 


guarantees that civilization can never 
again have the dark ages of forgetful- 
nesses and retrogression which mankind 
once knew, because there are now too 
many detached centers of knowledge and 
progress. Finally, it ties the thought of 
the world more closely together than it 
was ever possible to tie the thought of 
the Roman Empire or of even a small 
kingdom or principality. The develop- 
ment of radio appears to promise a time 
when the world will have the intercom- 
munication of thought possible to men 
in a room, when one thought can be 
made—simultaneously—to reach the 
minds of a large proportion of intelligent 
mankind. 

Every advance in knowledge is now 
automatically heralded throughout the 
world. The theses or scientific publica- 
tions explaining new discoveries, new 
theories, new devices made anywhere are 
found upon the tables of university li- 
braries in every civilized country of the 
earth. This planetary dissemination of 
information is beginning to develop a 
planetary consciousness. 
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With the inevitable and irresistible de- 
velopment of this consciousness the po- 
litical and economic barriers now exist- 
ing between men must necessarily be 
seen in a new light. With the inevitable 
and irresistible development of a new 
faith in the capacity of science to mold 
all the conditions of human existence to 
some approximation of common human 
needs and aspirations, any obstacles to 
such an achievement must necessarily be 
seen in a new light. 

To the degree in which political and 
economic barriers are such obstacles, it 
may confidently be predicted that they 
are doomed. Not immediately, of 
course. Notsoon, perhaps. But within 
a predictable future. 

Altruism will not overthrow them. 
Idealism will not—unaided—overthrow 
them. But science and its achievements 
and devices will overthrow them as it 
has, down the centuries, finally over- 
thrown all the obstacles to a world or- 
dered by common human aspiration, in- 
telligence, courage and will. 





Dr. Frits Pregel, Austrian winner of Nobel 
prize for chemistry 














Over Trebizond’s Coffee Cups 


By Elizabeth Murlless 





An American Woman, a Near East Relief Worker in Turkey, Finds That 
Turkish Impressions of Some of the Ways of the United States 
Are Not So Very Different from American Ideas of 
the New Republic in Anatolia 


NE afternoon in October 1919, the 
current events class of a certain 
American city met to open its winter 
session. A patient voiced lady had re- 
duced world events to a chart-like sim- 
plicity and offered them ready for assim- 
ilation. The audience looked a little 
vague; it had been some weeks since its 
attention had been so tried, but suddenly 
the members started as one indignant 
woman. The speaker was placidly re- 
lating that an English gendarmerie had 
been established in Turkey for the pur- 
pose of rescuing Armenian women from 
Turkish harems. Discussion broke out. 
It was a good thing, they said, that some 
one had finally taken a hand to do some- 
thing. “How the world had stood by so 
long—”’ 

“ And what I can’t see,’’ said one of the 
more ingenious-minded, “is why Turk- 
ish woman stand it. If they would or- 
ganize as we would and refuse to let 
their husbands enslave all these other 
women, they could prevent it. And I 
can’t understand how a self-respecting 
woman of any land could countenance 
her husband’s openly—”’ She felt a 
silence and tacked hastily. ‘As for the 
massacres, they couldn’t continue if the 
Turkish women would only work to- 
gether against them just as we women 
here are using our influence against war 
and violence. It is because they love 
that Oriental luxury and won’t risk their 
comfort by opposing their husbands’ will. 
They say where the women are most ad- 
vanced, there the civilization is the high- 
est, and I am sure we can see it here 
in this country.” 





It is easy to sympathize with the speak- 
er’s feelings. But the world has hardly 
known a more practical sociologist than 
M. Paul Poiret, and it was no less than 
he who gave to theater-going Paris of 
1917 an ocular demonstration that the 
farther away you go, the nearer home 
you are. His subject, a young Parsian, 
was harassed by certain rumors of war 
then current and appalled by a lack of 
steadfastness in the characters of sundry 
young ladies of the place and epoch. As 
some others had done‘before him, he 
ascribed the fault to the times, and, 
being an unusually stirring person, he 
devised a century-reversing machine 
which would convey him to an earlier 
and simpler day. His trials were three, 
first with the court of Henry of Navarre, 
then with the tub of Mr. and Mrs. Diog- 
enes and last and bitterest, with the 
jungle of the Anthropoid Apes. And 
his conclusion was that he would better 
reverse his engine and return to an apart- 
ment with appliances he understood, 
other things being proven all too equal. 

Perhaps the lady of the current events 
class had not witnessed the development 
of M. Poiret’s thesis. Or, perhaps, she 
held the passage from era to era to be of 
less moment than that from west to east 
at the present day. I was not immedi- 
ately reminded of her group and locale 
when a year later I returned the first 
formal call of the wife of the vali of 
Trebizond, but that reminder was pain- 
ful when it came. 

It was a great day for Ahmet, the 
porter. He was grinning with satisfac- 
tion but he shambled a little more than 











Turkish gypsies—these are the only people in 
the Near East who can be infallibly recog- 
nized by the foreigner. They are gay like 
all gypsies and are often immaculately clean 


usual as one who would not betray him- 
self by a haughty gait. Arrayed in his 
best a la franca suit with the letters 
U. S. on the collar, he insisted upon a 
preposterous gold-headed stick to sup- 
port my progress and deluded me into 
passing the doorway of the French con- 
sulate where his only rival in kavass 
circles sat sweltering in his zouave cos- 
tume. 

Down through the reeking bazaar we 
passed, Ahmet a little in advance the 
better to call back warnings of half fanci- 
ful dangers, of street dogs that might 
jump at my throat if aroused, of camels 
that might bite or donkeys that might 
brush me with their bristling loads of 
thyme. He advanced smoothly over the 
unspeakable paving by a sort of native 
touch system while I walked, eyes to 
the ground or whatever vegetable or 
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animal manifestation took its place, 
stepping long and short and choosing 
stones for the most part for my footing, 
The beggars, Turkish, Persian and Greek, 
Ahmet scattered in his best manner, 
Later on less august occasions, he assured 
them kindly that Allah would probably 
give to them. Today, he snarled the 
worst abuse he knew, “Dog, son of a 
dog; donkey, son of a donkey;’’ after- 
ward clearing his throat with pious mur- 
murs about the prophet. 

Turning into a dismal alley, he pulled 
at a broken bell-wire, standing crazily 
out at the height of the eyes. The door 
opened and out peered a quaint little 
Greek maid who might equally well have 
been Irish or Japanese. Her face was 
made for grinning so she did not speak 
but scuttled back to announce me. 

For one astonished moment I stood 
alone in a shabby hallway, beside un- 
painted wooden stairs. The place was 
clean but ill-built, flimsy and bare. 

Then my hostess came, a blue-eyed, 
smiling little woman in mail order blouse 
and skirt. And the distinction of her 
greeting is more present now than things 
seen or words spoken and blends only 
with the memory of other gentle Turk- 
ish women. “ Your welcomes to our house 
are as many as your footsteps hither,” 
she said, and straightway those foot- 
steps had been smooth. She knew the 
old-time Constantinople, even, it was 
whispered, as an inmate of the palace, 
but of her provincial house and dress 
and circle she betrayed no doubts. She 
was wholly friendly but, even in her 
near-squalor, friendly with a gracious- 
ness that implied an entourage of pomp 
and circumstance. 

Into her salon and past her guests, 
she guided me toward a raised Bokhara 
dais in the end of her room. There sat 
her mother, a spare, tight-mouthed 
woman of a rather Semitic type, though 
of that Semitic type oftenest found among 
New Englanders. They are always in 
authority, whether of bluff, large-voiced 
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Turkish women veiled in the most usual Constantinople manner. In Samsoun they unveil 

only on the less frequented streets, in the more distant Trebizond, they cover both face 

and hands and in remote Rizeh, they rarely unveil even when they receive foreign women 
in their homes 


husbands or groups of bouncing school 
girls or Turkish households. And they 
have in common an. unvarying stare, 
fierce or non-committal according to the 
courage of the interpreter. This lady’s 
gesture of raising the dust from my feet 
to place it upon her lips and forehead 
was ample and her greeting generously 
worded, but her gaze turned me back 
into a child who never had her algebra. 
Very thankfully I went to meet the 
other guests, who had been interrupted 
in a fortune telling. 

Two Armenian girls, familiars of a 
Turkish guest, were reading the coffee 
grounds. Lucine, the moon, was telling 
the fortune of Geuneh, the light of day, 


while Aznief, the star, foretold the future 
of Behid, the beautiful one. 

Behid was the only Turkish woman 
I ever saw who remotely resembled the 
Turkish beauty as pictured in’posters or 
old-time books of travel, but she was the 
perfection of that type.. Not one line 
or curve need be changed or one expres- 
sion added to that billowy person who 
half reclines in a tinselly divan and ad- 
vertises the partly Turkish cigarettes. 
She looked placid contentment itself, but 
I was assured that she was grieving 
deeply because her husband was obliged 
to stay in Russia and she had not seen 
him in three years. Later Lucine told 


me that he had been vali in an interior 








Young Turkish girl graduate of Constantinople College 
for women 


city at the time of the last massacre and 
that he was one of the eleven who had 
been informally condemned to death by 
an avenging American Armenian Com- 
mittee. But, according to the coffee 
grounds, his days of hiding must be 
nearly over, for pure happiness was in 
store for his wife, a happiness so radiant 
that its details were not clear to the eye 
of the interpreter. So his wife heaved 
a thumping sigh, rolled her prominent 
black eyes, and took another locoum. 
Aznief knew that he could only be 
safe in Turkey when all the Armenians 
should have been deported, but her voice 
pattered on and her tone and demeanor 
indicated nothing but preoccupation 
with her art. She was a timorous little 
thing, bewildered with overwhelming 
memories and eternally terrified for the 
future. If Behid’s husband had ordered 


the death of ten thousand of her people, 
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Behid’s uncle, though the 
most fanatic of Mussulmans, 
had hidden her kinswomen 
in his house during the mas- 
sacre, had confiscated their 
land according to his right, 
held it for them and given it 
back as soon as he could. And 
then the remnant of her kins- 
men, coming down from their 
hill-hiding under the protection 
of the Russian occupation, had 
burned Turkish houses and 
outraged Turkish women at 
full moon in the streets of 
Trebizond. So Aznief, though 
surely the bearer of the greater 
wrong, did not insist upon 
striking an immediate balance 
but took what the day offered 
and bided her time in trem- 
bling. 
At her table, Lucine faced a 
problem quite worthy of her 
blood. In the coffee grounds, 
she must find something suit- 
able to say to Geuneh, who 
had recently left her husband 
because he was attentive to another 
woman. The situation had its complica- 
tions even for a fortune teller who knew 
the major premises, for there was on 
one side the universal probability that 
a woman will return to her husband, 
and on the other the attitude of her 
family, who were sufficiently sym- 
pathetic to negotiate a divorce and 
find her another husband. The contem- 
plated second consort, they had been 
heard to say, would at least regard his 
wife’s dignity and not offer the affront 
of having a mistress of whom she or her 
acquaintances could possibly know. 
The Light of Day was for the moment 
a little dimmed and glowed only wist- 
fully at Lucine’s assurance that, after 
a very short time, her life would be re 
vealed to her as peaceful and full of 
every blessing. She had a yearning look 
as if she hoped that guidance would be 
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supernaturally given her, perhaps from 
some Utopia where husbands are always 
true. In the meanwhile, she would 
probably consult a nearest friend here 
and there as ladies will when marital 
romance halts. 

She was a tall and excessively thin 
woman, with hands 
longer and thinner 
still, eternally waving 
and writhing as she 
talked. Her dusty, 
ragged hair gave her 
a look of untidiness 
and her rather prom- 
inent features were 
unfinished and non- 
descript except for a 
marvelously fine brow 
and dark eyes. Her 
activity and sad ex- 
pressiveness would 
mark her out in any 
group, and if one were 
asked in Paris to guess 
her race, one would 
hesitate a little be- 
tween French and 
American and then, 
observing her restless- 
ness, settle with as- 
surance upon the lat- 
ter. Pretty nearly 
every community in 
the States has her 
counterpart and rarely 
a community has two. 
Who cannot remember 
a woman of that romantic and earnest 
type? As invariable as their thin- 
ness is their disturbed domestic con- 
dition and their enthusiasm for adven- 
ture in public affairs, preferably of a 
feminist sort. 

True to type, she picked up the after- 
noon paper and read us the speech of 
the wife of the Ottoman ambassador to 
France before the Chamber of Deputies. 
According to the account, the lady had 
appeared heavily veiled; the listeners 





Salonique woman of the Jewish group 
who turned Mussulman four hundred 
years ago and have ever since re- 
mained socially apart both from the 
Jews and the Ottoman Turks 
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voted that unlikely and printed only 
for its effect upon the simpler women of 
Trebizond. But the words of the speech 
were most dramatically read and heard 
without queston. The ladies had all 
read Loti’s ‘Turquie Agonissante’’ and 
declared this speech far more moving. 
Their preference was 
revealing in view of 
the fact that the am- 
bassador’s wife told 
only of the shattered 
condition of the em- 
pire, its diminution of 
territory and its loss 
of Turkish population 
while Loti counter- 
charges Turkey’s ene- 
emies with worse cru- 
elties than those with 
which she is charged. 
The one is a lament, 
the other a call to 
vengeance. The fact 
that the first was writ- 
ten by a woman might 
be one explanation of 
their taste, but that 
carries the appalling 
implication that they 
took pleasure in the 
spectacle of a Moslem 
woman addressing a 
throng of male un- 


believers. 
After the flowing, 
marvelously musical 


cadence of the Turkish 
reading, I was startled to hear the curi- 
ous, unaccented staccato English of one 
of the older women. She was the widow 
of the assassinated dictator of Azer- 
baijan, Turkish speaking and Moslem 
like most of her country people but none 
the less alien in this land where she had 
taken refuge. Most of the women present 
were the daughters and granddaughters 
of Circassian slaves and their fathers 
were at least partly Circassian, but she 
represented a less exotic Russia. Grace 
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she utterly lacked, complaisance was not 
in her, luxury had‘been hers but could 
never have become her. She must have 
had a rebellious air even in the days of 
her success and now she was seething 
with hate for the Bolshevik murderers of 
her husband, for the 
Turks, with whom her 


fallen Russia had 
made alliance and for 
America, which had 


encouraged her prov- 
ince to an untimely 
independence. The 
Americans had come 
to Baku for oil, had 
they not? Then they 
could very well have 
come to help her hus- 
band. 

She was pitiful in 
her hopeless turmoil 
and I was enormously 
pleased when she en- 
ered the conversation 
and addressed me. 

Quite roughly and 
without preamble, she 
said, “In America, 
you have the links, do 
you not?” 


“Yes,” I answered 
brightly. She might 
mean the catamount 
or the golf course. 


Time would tell. The 
others were attentive 
and over-quiet. They 
plainly recognized that 
one word. Until light came, I could do 
no better than smile my pleasure at her 
interest in my country and its customs. 

It was her sister who cleared or rather 
clouded the air and at the same time 
returned the conversation to Turkish 
so that the others might hear. ‘The 
links of the negro is made in the south 
in Washington,” she announced. 

“ Ah, the links of the negro,”’ I replied, 
rallying a little, “that is still made in the 





The doorkeeper of the mosque. He 
rents you flapping slippers to put 
over your shoes before you enter 





South, but not in Washington, because 
Washington is the seat of government 
and the government is entirely against 
it. You see, the mob takes justice into 
its own hands and runs away with a 
guilty negro prisoner and punishes him.” 
“Then it is a mob 
of negro outlaws,” 
pursued the sister. 
““No-o,”’ I wavered. 
“It is very terrible 
and __ uncontrollable. 
You know a fanatic 
mob is irresistible.” 
“Yes,” sighed my 
hostess, “that is as 
my husband says, all 
terrible things are 
done by the ignorant 


who are uncontrol- 
lable. It is the hate be- 
tween races.” She 


spoke very sadly, as 
if she could not quite 
understand but at any 
rate could offer her 
sympathy. 

“These negroes,” 
insisted the director's 
widow, choosing Eng- 
lish for the sake of 
more biting phrases, 
“they wish for self- 
determination? They 
will make themselves 


into a republic on 
American land?” 
“No, they — will 


never do that because 
they will not follow a negro long. They 
only trust white leaders.” If only she 
would not speak English, then my gentle 
Turkish hostess would rescue me. But 
the Russian smiled in bitter contentment 
and spoke no more. 

Her sister, however, had not under- 
stood and shared the final satisfaction. 
“The links in the mines, that was in 
last week’s paper,” she said. 

“But,” said a kindly little Turkish 
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woman, coming to my defense, “they 
were not Christians, the men who were 
killed.” The others stirred uneasily. 
She should have remembered that the 
minority is not killed for religious rea- 
sons. They had been told at home to 
remember that. 

Of course, one never quite knows. 
They are gentleness made perfect, these 
Osmanli women, but they are also in- 
trigue made infinitely subtle. They rep- 
resent the survival of the shrewdest. 
Still, I know my hostess could not have 
been otherwise than naive when she of- 
fered the explanation of the lynching of 
our negroes as that given her for the 
Armenian massacres. And her little 
guest could not conceivably have been 
sarcastic when she justified the Illinois 
mine massacre as the climax of a re- 
ligious feud. 


Do You Drink Tobacco? 


T was the severe dowager who closed 
the subject. ‘‘Do you drink tobacco,” 
she asked, sending her grandchild with 
a loose, cone-shaped cigarette. “I roll 
them badly but the tobacco is of the 
best, for one of your compatriots sent 
it.” She actually smiled. Afterwards I 
heard that an American caller had once 
set with knees crossed in this very house, 
so of course Madame Fatme had been 
reserved at first. 

Her interruption was made in kind- 
ness but it was made with authority. 
There are Americans in Turkey who 
would have ignored her and set the ladies 
right as to the predominant reasons for 
group killings in the United States. Per- 
haps it was wrong not to explain in what 
proportion the motive is racial, religious, 
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or political or industrial. But the ladies 
would only have been bewildered, espe- 
cially if they imagined that there was a 
criticism involved. And, who knows, 
they might have proceeded indirectly 
in their superficial way to the idea that 
in a land of tender-hearted people, where 
women are free to know and to speak, 
some one ought to do something about 
these irregularities. 


The Oriental Viewpoint 


OWEVER, it was an Oriental who 
H suggested that we judge not that, 
we be not judged and the caution is still 
well observed in the East. The lady who 
took us to task was a Russian with a 
tragic grievance. The Turkish women 
had only sympathy for an Occidental 
government presumably too weak to 
control a fanatic mob. They have not 
developed the governess complex and 
there is little likelihood of their ex- 
pounding that other Oriental saying 
about the beam in one man’s eye and 
the mote in the other’s. 

They expressed pride in the valor of 
their feminists even as the ladies of the 
current events class. And they, too, 
wondering and truly distressed by the 
accusations against their men folk, ig- 
nored the problem that baffled them too 
much. 

Perhaps some student of M. Poiret’s 
could be persuaded to hold classes here 
and there on the common characteris- 
tics of different nations and the simi- 
larity of their manner of display. The 
venture would best be made in a land 
where the best known teachings on char- 
ity have been well studied. 
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Homes to Live In 
By James and Agnes Warbasse 


Holland, Denmark, Belgium, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, and Many Other Countries of Europe Have Set an Example 
in Solving the Problem of Housing Shortage After the War 
by Cooperative Building—and America Is Following Suit 


HERE can people find homes to 

live in, in our big American cities? 
When they do find them, what do they 
cost? And what are they like? Apart- 
ments often with dingy courts and win- 
dows that look out on monotonous walls, 
ugly affairs with little skill or thought 
put into them. But little better are the 
two-family houses of the cheap claptrap 
box type, defacing so many suburban 
countrysides. 

If one million new homes were sud- 
denly provided in the United States, the 
people of the country would still not be 
well off for shelter. But the American 
public has not come to recognize housing 
as a public concern as vital to the gen- 
eral welfare as water, sewers, roads and 
schools. 

Yet abroad, despite disaster and de- 
pression, every European country— 
while facing a housing crisis no more 


acute than ours—has accepted housing 
as a public problem. 

Over in Holland a Dutchman was 
showing the sights of Amsterdam to a 
New Yorker. He did not take him 
around to see the great office buildings, 
churches, museums and libraries. He 
knew New York had many more monu- 
mental. It was the homes of the people 
in which the Dutchman took pride. New 
homes, thousands of them—a living, 
growing city planned and carried through 
at the same time that New York could 
find no means of meeting the needs of 
the homeless. The Dutchman tried to 
explain, “You see Holland is a little 
country. We are not rich enough to put 
up great buildings, so we build homes.” 

At the end of the war, in both Am- 
sterdam and New York, building had 
ceased, materials and wages were high, 
people needing homes were crowded in- 














to dilapidated left-over houses 
in the heart of the cities. What 
did they do about it in Am- 
sterdam? They made loans to 
any Cooperative Society agree- 
ing to erect homes for the mem- 
bers to live in. These societies 
cannot sell the houses, nor can 
the members who occupy them 
sell them. If the tenants no 
longer wish to occupy them, 
they must return-them to the 
Society for others to use. 


The Cooperative Societies 
encourage the tenant members 
to take out shares of stock in 
the housing enterprise in order 
to develop interest and a sense 
of responsibility. These shares 
pay six per cent interest. The 
members’ share capital par- 
tially finances the building en- 
terprise, the rest of the money 
comes from the Government as 
aloan. The Government loans 
are made for a period of fifty 
years and receive interest, fixed 
at the rate of debentures on 
the Amsterdam Exchange. 
Three-quarters of the loan is 
paid by the nation, the rest by the city. 
The Government makes a condition 
that the rents shall be ‘fair and reason- 
able”—not more than one-sixth of the 
income of the tenant member. 


Ever since 1901 the wise old city had 
been acquiring land at or near agricul- 
tural value, so there was a ring of twelve 
hundred acres around the city already 
available to carry out its housing pro- 
gram. A lease of the land for fifty or 
seventy-five years is granted to the Soci- 
eties. This lease is renewable. The 
policy of the city is not to sell its land, 
but to retain the unearned increment for 
the whole community. 


_The Dutch people naturally prefer 
single family houses, but the cost of land 
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Dutch homes in Amsterdam. Massed effects of windows, 
bricks and tiles instead of the conventional plastered- 
on cornices and decorations, as well as vivid paint— 
green, orange and Dutch blue—create a unique charm 


in workers’ apartments. 


in the heart of Amsterdam, a city built 
on piles, is too high for anything but 
apartments. 


Perhaps Government loans for hous- 
ing may seem paternalistic to the aver- 
age American, who believes that one 
man has just as good a chance as an- 
other, under the present competitive 
system, that he does not need co- 
operation or Government aid. But to 
the Dutch, who are by no means lacking 
in self-respect and independence, it 
seemed the practical common sense way 
of getting homes built. 


As a result, from 1918 to 1921 nearly 
four thousand houses were built by Co- 
operative Societies, and over two thou- 
sand by the city of Amsterdam itself. 
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The children 
romping in these 
playgrounds are 
safe from the 
hazards of street 
traffic. Big boys 
and girls have 


space and freedom 
for games an 

athletics while the 
little ones plav se- 





curely with 
out _ interfer- 
ence from 
policemen’s 
warnings or 
fussy _neigh- 
bors’ com- 
plaints. In 
Copenh agen 
the law re 
quires modern 
apartments to 


be built 
around large 
courts. And 


there are no 

dark rooms in 

these apart 
ments! 


A winding road in the cooperative village, “Green Valleys,’ Denmark. The little five-room 
cottage and garden, modern in every detail, rents for about $15 a month. The rents decrease 
each year as the loans are paid off by the Cooperative Society and the interest charges grow less 


Many more have been built since that 
time. 

This is a modern “Tale of Two 
Cities’”’ and the way they are meeting 
their dilemma. 

Amsterdam is building homes of per- 
manent artistic worth, in fairly large 
numbers, under the central supervision 
of disinterested public-spirited experts. 
New York has left the building of homes 
to the haphazard initiative of competi- 
tive enterprise which has scattered apart- 
ments and houses across the city and its 
outskirts, at such values that everybody 
knows where rents still stand. 

During the past few years 75,000 
houses for working people have been 


built by twelve hundred Dutch co- 
operative societies, and 174,000 dwell- 
ings for workers have been erected by 
the Government on a non-profit basis. 
The United States would have to con- 
struct five hundred and _ thirty-three 
houses a year to equal this Dutch record. 
The day of reckoning for the Dutch tax- 
payers, who have to shoulder these sub- 
sidies, may be inevitable, but if economy 
in the Government budget is demanded, 
perhaps it may be met by curtailing 
other national expenditures than those 
which provide permanent wholesome 
homes for Dutch mothers and children. 


No less resourceful is the little coun- 
try of Denmark in its regard for the 
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health and happiness of its people. Long 
before conditions had become acute in 
1912, however, 23 men had formed a Co- 
operative Society. At first it was found 
hard to obtain loans from the private 
banks on easy terms, but a loan was fin- 
ally granted. The first cooperative 
apartment forabout 
200 families was put 
upin 1914. The 
money for the next 
“complex” (the 
Danish name for 
multi-family house) 
was secured from 
the treasury of the 
Trade Unions. By 
1921 the accom- 
plishments of the Cooperative Building 
Society had gained the confidence of the 
public. From 23 members it had grown 
to 6000. It had built over 20,000 homes 
and had spent 20,000,000 crowns. In 
1916 the Society bought its own brick- 
yard. It now produces its own roofing, 
tile, cement blocks, artificial stone; it 
owns also a lumber yard, a paint shop, 
a carpenter shop and a planing mill. 


Every one of the Danish cooperative 
apartments is built around a large gar- 
den court. All the rooms are lighted by 
electricity. The white tiled kitchens 
have gas stoves and modern plumbing. 
The floors of the rooms are of hard wood. 
At the four corners of the garden courts 
are children’s playgrounds with seesaws, 
swings and sand boxes, and with shel- 
tered seats for the use of mothers while 
they watch their children at play. For 
these cheerful healthful apartments of 
4 to 7 rooms the members pay from $14 
to $37 a month. 


“Green Valleys” is the name of one 
of the many cooperative villages near 
Copenhagen. Stucco red tiled roofed 
cottages, with all modern improvements, 
rent to the members for the amazingly 
small amount of $50 a year! At a meet- 
ing of the members of the colony in 1921 
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they voted, voluntarily, to raise their 
own rents sufficiently to meet the high 
cost of new building so that new mem- 
bers would not be penalized and the 
rents of all would be equal. This is the 
sort of expression of real brotherhood 
that Cooperation is capable of devel- 
oping. 

“Have we 
nothing like this in 
our own country?” 
we hear Americans 
beginning to ask. 
Yes, a start is being 
made. 

Out in Milwau- 
kee there is The 
Garden Homes 
Company —a cooperative hous- 
ing association with plans for 500 
workingmen’s dwellings on a plot of 28 
acres. Its program calls for the expen- 
diture of $500,000. The city, the state 
and interested citizens are subscribing 
for one-half of the shares of stock, at 
5% interest. The other half is to be ac- 
quired as shareholdings by the tenant 
members. The Society as a whole owns 
all the property and buildings. Each 
member has a 99-year lease, which may 
be transferred to his heirs. This assures 
him of a permanent home as long as he 
cares to live in it. He may not, how- 
ever, own or sell the house. Straight co- 
operative housing enterprise never pro- 
vides for the title, ownership and con- 
trol of a house to be given out and out 
to an individual. If the members had 
titles to separate houses, they might de- 
stroy the whole cooperative scheme by 
selling or subletting their homes at their 
own price. However, the member may 
at any time give up his home, if his 
trade or his family conditions require 
him to move. elsewhere. He simply 
turns back his stock to the Society 
which refunds him all that he has paid. 
This allows the member freedom to move 
about without hindrance and yet retains 
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the cooperative features of the enter- 
prise. 

In the Garden Homes Company the 
tenant pays down at least $500 for 
share capital. In addition he pays a 
fixed monthly charge which goes to- 
wards the full payment of capital stock 
—which is equivalent to $4,500, the 
value of his home. The monthly pay- 
ment ranges from $44 to $50 for a five 
or six room house and garden. It 
covers the interest payments on the 
preferred stock and other operating 
charges, such as insurance, taxes, re- 
pairs, depreciation, etc. The insurance 
includes sickness and life insurance, so 
that if a member is incapacitated his 
insurance guarantees the family funds 
with which they may keep up the pay- 
ments on their home. As the preferred 
stock is paid for, the interest charges 
decrease. When all outstanding stock is 
paid for, the members’ charges will be 
but a little over $21 a month. 

The houses are trim and well built. 
So great was the interest taken in 
building these cooperative homes that 
laborers divided themselves into crews 
and competed with each other for speed 
in carrying through the different pro- 
cesses—pouring concrete for the cellars, 
raising the walls, roofing, and so on. 
There was no loafing on the job. 

Economies were also effected by 
buying materials in carload lots. 

The members who are living in the 25 
buildings now completed shine with 
contentment. This is an American 
experiment in cooperative housing well 
worth watching and repeating. 


New York City 
Cooperation 


LTHOUGH most of the apartments 
A called “cooperative” in American 
cities are attempts to use the good name 
of cooperation for speculative purposes, 
still there are some true cooperative 
apartments. 


New York City alone has 





over 20 genuine cooperative Apart- 
ment houses for workingmen’s families, 
In the midst of the housing crisis, by 
their initiative and resourcefulness, these 
cooperators are proving that houses 
can be built and lived in at fair cost. 
Instead of $20 or $30 a month per 
room, cooperative apartments are cost- 
ing between $6 and $12 a month per 
room. Five-room airy apartments in 
Brooklyn, New York, erected in 1918, 
rent for $27.50 a month today. Those 
erected in 1923 cost more but still 
guarantee great savings to the members. 

What is more, cooperators enjoy a 
sense of security and permanency in 
their homes, not to be found amongst 
tenants harassed by the uncertainty of 
landlordism. Yet so few in the United 
States know of the cooperative experi- 
ments among them that they believe “it 
can’t be done.” 


The Rebuilding of Belgium 


ELGIUM Offers another example. Some 
Americans still think of the Bel- 
gians as refugees living amongst the 
debris of demolished homes. Few 
realize with what wonderful spirit and 
initiative, the Belgians have built anew 
homes for their homeless. At the end 
of 1923, 75,000 of the 80,000 houses 
which had been wholly or partially 
destroyed, had again risen from the 
ruins. 

Not only in the devastated areas have 
garden villages replaced the ‘cities of 
the dead,” but in the industrial centers, 
apartments are going up rapidly. The 
old beauty of line and color is the only 
heritage of the past that has been 
preserved. 

The Belgian housing policy is, briefly, 
—national aid to local societies building 
homes for non-commercial purposes. 
The Government builds no houses itself. 
It recognizes the independent Belgian 
temperament—independent of central- 
ized authority of bureaucracy and red 
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tape. It encourages local cooperative 
Societies to put up their own buildings 
and manage the property themselves. 
The Government’s sole power over 
them—there are 200 Socicties in differ- 
ent parts of the country—resides in 
that the Government only loans to those 
whose architectural designs and garden 
city plans are approved by the National 
Housing Society. This is an organ- 
ization of experts appointed by the 
Government. Its purpose is to main- 
tain high structural standards and to 
insist that modern, sunny, wholesome 
homes shall finally be available for 
every Belgian family. 





The Channel countries—Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France—all agree 
with England that a separate house 
with one’s own front door and garden 
is the best in which to bring up a 
family. Privacy, individuality and 
health can be better conserved in cottage 
life than in blocks of apartments. Yet 
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in the large cities the price of land is so 
great and the needs of the worker to be 
close to his industry so pressing that 
apartments are the only solution of the 
housing question. This is as true of 
Paris as of Copenhagen. Only in the 
outskirts of the smaller French cities, 
such as Lyons, Amiens, Rheims, are 
garden suburbs found. 


It is a fact peculiar to France that 
public opinion is chiefly aroused about 
housing, not because of the close 
connection between bad housing and 
the death rate or between bad housing 
and sickness, epidemics, drunkenness or 
crime, but rather because of the relation 
of good housing to the birth rate. They 
realize that more and better babies are 
born when the parents are assured of a 
decent roof over their heads; when the 
mother knows that the children she 
brings into the world will grow up in 
kindly surroundings; then the father 
does not fear that the landlord will either 





Gay flowering shrubs fill the garden courts and make a charming contrast to the gray and 
green stucco walls of these picturesque, well-built homes 
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refuse him lodgings or charge him un- 
duly if he presumes to have a large 
family. France so greatly needs to 
increase her birth rate that her Govern- 
ment advocates loans and subsidizes 
for home-makers, especially those who 
have “four or more children under 
sixteen.” 

At the end of the war, when costs 
in Italy were so high that wages could 
not possibly be raised to meet them the 
Government at Rome faced the alter- 
native of an ever mounting payroll for 
thousands of its civil service employees , 
or direct aid for housing. It wisely chose 
the latter, and saved money. It helped 
its employees finance their own housing 
schemes with liberal loans. 

The Government secured the money 
for its loans for housing partly by put- 
ting a tax of 3 per cent on idle building 
sites within the city limits—and then 
handed one-half of what it collected 
from its tax on unused land to the Co- 
operative Societies. 


Cooperation in Rome 


NE of the 118 Cooperative Societies 
O in Rome is building a series of im- 
pressive apartment buildings along the 
River Tiber for 6,000 members. This 
Society was founded in 1908 by Luigi 
Luzzatti, a name famed in Italian coop- 
erative history. Its members—State 
employees—negotiated a loan of nine- 
teen million lire from the Government 
and erected apartments of striking im- 
pressiveness. The rooms are large and 
dignified, high ceilinged, with polished 
parquet or tiled floors. There are play- 
grounds and gymnasiums for men and 
boys between the apartments; playrooms 
for older children; creches for the babies 
whose mothers are occupied; lecture 
rooms, libraries, and reading rooms with 
all the current papers and magazines; 
and schools, one of Madame Montessori’s 
own schools. When members are sick, 
doctors regularly employed by the 








society visit them in their home. 
Health education and medical advice 
is given at the cooperative clinic. The 
health service, run by a committee of 
the members, costs the members one 
and a half lire a month. 

The oldest of the Italian garden sub- 
urbs was founded by the Cooperative 
Union of Milan, in 1910. About three 
and a half miles to the north of Milan 
you may find about a hundred and fifty 
villas nestled in luxuriant shady gardens 
on a tract of land of about 385 acres. 

Several factors make for housing 
progress in Italy in addition to the 
initiative of the cooperators. One is 
the National Credit Institute for Co- 
operation, which has invested about a 
hundred and thirty million lire of the 
savings of its members in mortgage 
loans. Another is the State Bank of 
Deposits and Loans, which has loaned 
more than a million lire for housing 
purposes. Another important asset is 
the National Building Union. This is 
an association of building workers, a 
construction agency which takes the 
place of the private contractor. A 
standard wage, the cost of materials, 
and 4 per cent overhead expenses—these 
are all its charges. The Union has con- 
tracts for so many large scale enter- 
prises all over Italy today that it can 
pur¢thase materials in large quantities. 
It also manufactures its own bricks and 
tiles and runs its own sawmills and 
quarries—all of which make for eco- 
nomical building. 


Houses Cooperation Built in 
Austria 


or eight years not one stone had been 
F laid toward erecting any new build- 
ings nor repairing old ones in Vienna. 
Roofs had fallen in, floors had decayed. 
Families of 80,000 workmen, with their 
relatives, were each crowded into one or 
two old rooms. Building cooperative 
societies did not spring up over night to 
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The Mayor of 
Dresden withheld a 
municipal loan on 
these new apart 
ments until it was 
agreed that they 
should not be built 
with four sides and 
an inner court, but 


meet this situation, but cooperative or- 
ganizations of consumers are not new in 
Austria. Naturally, the people, in their 
need, used familiar methods. 

Not far from Vienna was a great 
“hunting preserve”’ formerly belonging 
to the Emperor Franz Josef—now to the 
State. After the Revolution, Austrians 
felt very differently about the sacred- 
ness of crown property. They saw no 
reason why these woods and fields could 
not now be put to real service. There 
was standing timber and a quite un- 
necessary high brick wall, all going to 
waste; so they founded a Cooperative 
Society to make use of them. They had 
little money, but they borrowed enough 
from the Government to pay an archi- 
tect to draw up plans for trim little two- 
story cottages, each with two bedrooms, 
one big living room, a kitchen and a bal- 
cony. They engaged a foreman and 
then, literally with their own hands, 
they built ‘‘Friedenstadt’”’—the City of 
Peace. 

Many of them were carpenters and 
masons, mechanics who contributed 
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only as above, with 
three sides, so as to 
insure a maximum 
of sunshine and air 
for the tenants. 
Over 200 workers’ 
families live in 
these dignified 
dwellings 


their labor after work hours; but even 
the women, the old and young, worked 
on this job of home making. Woman’s 
place may be in the home, but she must 
first have the home! With their own 
hands they broke down the walls of the 
emperors and used the bricks for their 
foundations. They made concrete blocks 
out of nearby railroad cinders mixed 
with cement. They roofed the stucco- 
covered houses with gay red tiles. 
Every window blossomed with gera- 
niums in green boxes to match the green 
doors and shutters. Three hundred new 
homes with little gardenssprang upon the 
hunting grounds of an extinct royalty. 

This picture is but one out of those 
that might be sketched of at least ten 
cooperative villages near Vienna. Not 
all of them are for workingmen—“ Gar- 
tenheim” is for the middle class, those 
who have been hardest hit since the 
peace. The members of “Clay Colony’’ 
are brain workers. ‘“Lainzer Park’’ is a 
village for the families of wounded 
soldiers. 

Over a thousand little homes have 
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Friedorf (Free Village), 
nestled at the foothills of the 
Swiss Alps, looks very spic 
and span and new. Flowers 
and trees, already planted, 
will soon tone down the 
severe outlines of the homes 
of the Basel Consumers’ Co- 
operative Society 
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The President of the Swiss Republic was present at the dedication exercises of this model 
village of “Freidorf,” proving the interest that this little country takes in the solution of the 
housing problem 
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been painstakingly reared. Five thou- 
sand more are contemplated. They are 
so well built that an English architect, 
who visited them, recommended that for 
the sake of speed the workers take less 
pains. But the Austrian worker is still 
amaster-mechanic, and takes pride in his 
work. The visitor’s advice was not heeded. 

They did not stop cooperating with 
the building of their homes. They used 
the nearby land for collective farming. 
And the work shops which were put up 
to build window sills, door and trim, 
they used to make bureaus, beds and 
chairs of pure simple lines, mostly after 
the peasant patterns, and so furnished 
their homes. With food, furnishings and 
homes assured, electric lights, running 
water, warmth, a separate bedroom for 
the children, and plenty of space for play 
—all entirely new experiences to most of 
them, these hard-pressed Austrians now 
enjoy a sense of security and peace—the 
rarest thing today in Central Europe. 

One of the officials of the Swiss 
Cooperative Union tells an interesting 
story of how “ Friedorf’’—the garden vil- 
lage near Basle came into being. 

“We were called upon by the Govern- 
ment to pay over all our surplus savings, 
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which we had accumulated from the 
large trade we carried on during the war, 
according to the law of the excess profit 
tax. We did not want to do this. Why 
turn our savings into the bottomless 
abyss of the Government’s Treasury? 
Why not use them for housing? After 
much persuasion by our Board, the Fed- 
eral authorities actually passed a law 
providing that contributions to insti- 
tutions for the purpose of providing 
dwellings for workers are not subject to 
war profit taxes, and so seven and a 
half million of frances were turned aside 
from the Government Treasury. Out of 
these grew our garden villages.” 

The President of the Swiss Republic 
himself was present at the dedication fes- 
tival of ‘‘Friedorf.”’ In his speech he re- 
ferred to the pledge, which every one 
takes when he becomes a member—‘“‘I 
promise to become a devoted member of 
the Community, to contribute what the 
common interest requires—friendliness 
and readiness to lend help to one’s fellow 
neighbors; faithfulness in the fulfillment 
of all such duties as shall make for the 
happiness and welfare for all the 
Group.” , 

The two greatest industrial coun- 





In Lincoln, England, is one of the thousands of British Cooperative Housing Societies. Around 
the green is a series of low-lying, peaceful-looking buildings. Separate homes of 4 and 5 
rooms each rent for 16 to 18 shillings a week. Several are built together in a unit to obtain 


long, simple lines 
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tries of Europe—Germany and England 
—are not behind their neighbors in their 
belief in the right to a home for every 
family. In Germany the central gov- 
ernment, however, has not been able to 
give encouragement through loans, or to 
build houses itself since the recent crisis. 
Therefore, Cooperative Building Socie- 
ties have had to finance their own under- 
takings independently. Despite the fact 
that in Germany there is a central organ- 
ization for assisting and financing co- 
operating housing, it cannot adequately 
meet the needs for homes for its members 
today; yet the new homes and apart- 
ments that are going up are beautiful and 
substantial. 

In Hamburg, Dresden, Nuremburg 
and other cities of Germany, the blocks 
of workers’ apartments are all built 
around garden courts, as is required by 
law, each housing 200 families or more. 
In Hamburg 55 new apartments were 
put up by one cooperative building so- 
ciety with a membership of 7000. 

A kindly hausfrau related as she 
pointed to her special kitchen garden in 
the great square court below, how she 
had raised raspberries all summer and 
sold them for enough to pay her year’s 
rent. 

The great Hamburg Cooperative 
Consumers’ Society, ‘“ Producktion,”’ 
with 130,000 members in addition to its 
275 stores—dry goods, shoe shops, fac- 
tories and slaughter-houses, and the 
largest bakery in Northern Germany— 
owns 54 apartments which rent to its 
members for about 1-20 of their wages. 
The money to build these apartments is 
obtained from the surplus saved from 
the daily trade of the members at their 
cooperative bakeries and meat and 
grocery stores. 
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In England, the Government has un- 
dertaken a big housing program. It 
includes both government building and 
loans and subsidizes to independent or- 
ganizations. Since the war the National 
Housing Council has built over 250,000 
houses, while local authorities have put 
up 176,000. In addition to the Govern- 
ment houses some 4000 houses have been 
erected since 1919 by cooperative or, as 
they are called in Great Britain, Public 
Utility Societies. Many people refer 
carelessly to the ‘failure of the British 
housing program”’ because the 500,000 
new houses, that were called for to meet 
the estimated need, are not yet forth- 
coming! But, “avoiding failure by do- 
ing nothing is more easy than admir- 
able.” The achievements in Great 
Britain, contrasted with the American 
avoidance of this painful subject, de- 
serves a story all its own. 

This is but a glimpse of some of the ef- 
forts of the people to create homes. 
Similar housing developments are going 
on in all of those new border countries 
stretching to the east of Central Europe 
between the Baltic and the Balkans. To 
the north—in Finland, Norway and 
Sweden—the same movement to create 
homes for the people is under way. 

As these pictures of the plain people’s 
efforts to house themselves pass before 
us, we must concede that in Europe the 
people already have the will and the 
methods to solve their housing problems. 
All they lack is the resources. 

Here in America we have the resources 
in plenty—but we still need the will to 
rouse ourselves to the faults and failings 
of our thoughtless hit-or-miss system of 
housing. Can we learn nothing from 
Europe’s achievements in the face of ob- 
stacles such as we here have never faced? 


Among the most valuable references on this subject of Cooperation are: 


Warbasse, J. P. Cooperative Democracy. 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement. 
operative Societies. Knopf, 1922. 
Rule in Agriculture. Doubleday, 1923. $2. 
Europe. Dutton, 1923. 


Longmans, 
Steen, Herman. 


Macmillan, 1923. Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. 
1921. Gide, Charles. Consumers’ Co 
Cooperative Marketing: the Golden 


Edith E. Wood, Housing Progress in Western 
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For Two Nickels 





By Kalman von Sandor 
Translated by Edith A. Yorke 


A Hungarian Fantasy 





pees WOLF- 
GANG GOETHE, 
the poet, scholar and 
former minister of 
Weimar, felt his end 
approaching. He 
sought out for the last 
time the places he had 
once visited as a young 
man. It was a beauti- 
ful fall day. The Jura 
Mountains gleamed 
under the blue sky and 
resounded with the 
echo of the notes of 
the postillion’s horn. 
The sun shed its cheer- 
ing rays, yet he was 
sad and heavy at 


Well wrapped in his 
traveling rug—for it is 
wise to be careful at 
such an age—he sat in 
the diligence. With 
envious eyes he 
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ice and a period of journalistic 
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himself to the short story. 


cheerful. On the way 
to his room he escaped 
recognition and was 
rather pleased that 
such was the case. 
The collar of his violet 
mantle and the hat 
pressed low over his 
brows had _ preserved 
his incognito. He had 
long since learned that 
the enthusiasm and 
undiscriminating ad- 
miration of the masses 
was tiresome and dull. 
Contentedly he lay 
down on the sofa and 
listened to the unceas- 
ing rhythm of the pass- 
ing moments. Then 
later a barber was 
called, a fairhaired Fi- 
garo, who recognized 
him and would cherish 
the memory of having 
once assisted at the 


University of 








watched the driver 

contentedly urging on his horses. One of 
the poems he had written on the wall 
of a tourist hut during one of his wan- 
derings came back to him. It was a 
sonnet playing lightly with the thought 
of death, one which had at the time 
seemed so far removed from him. The 
diligence ‘passed through the gates of 
the town, and Johann Wolfgang watched 
the shadows playing on the gabled roofs 
and towers, while through the open 
carriage window came sounds from the 
market. 


Alighting at the inn, his melancholy 
mood passed and he became almost 





toilet of the great 
Goethe. 


Darkness was falling when he left 
the inn leaning upon his cane. The 
lengthening shadows caught his figure 
as he passed. Soon the market was 
reached. Comic music sounded about 
him, mingled with the loud tones of 
cymbals and the cries of parrots. He 
stopped a moment to enjoy the aroma 
of coffee cake. Before the booth of a 
book dealer he felt a sudden repugnance; 
the old books awakened in him a tired 
feeling of hopelessness. On this par- 
ticular evening it was color that inter- 
ested him; the indistinct form of the 
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setting sun, the ever new, ever renewing 
life about him. The chaotic masses of 
varying shades soothed him and ban- 
ished for the moment the sadness of 
age. The market was full of life; the 
sound of laughter mingled with the 
voice of the man advertising the panto- 
mime. The crowd glowed with the 
lively colors of the gay shawls of the 
girls. Their firm figures and slender 
limbs recalled to him painfully his own 
age, and he waited in vain for his 
Mephisto, who is likely to frequent such 
markets. 

After walking aimlessly for about an 
hour he stopped before a booth. At its 
entrance a barrel organ gave forth bar- 
baric notes, and out of a glass case a 
mannikin with its silly face met his 
gaze. Within the shadows of the 
interior the outlines of wax figures were 
to be seen. With unconscious, childish 
curiosity he entered, and soon found 
himself alone among silent wax figures in 
the dark tent. He scented the heavy, 
funereal atmosphere of the place and 
grew uncomfortable. Not a soul was 
near him. Johann Wolfgang was alone 
in the silent booth with its figures. At 
last he began to move through the rooms 
and saw with amazement the great 
men of thought and action who had there 
found a place. The well-known mask of 
Socrates smiled upon him, the profile of 
Dante; a monster statue of Luther 
seemed to dominate the room. Finding 
Rousseau and Voltaire with Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon standing in a 
corner he rejoiced at such good com- 
pany, and in his fatigue he dropped into 
a chair that was standing between these 
figures. It was good to be able to rest. 

Suddenly there came a sound of 
whispering voices, and a young couple 
entered. They stopped just where the 
light fell on them, and Johann Wolf- 
gang saw them distinctly. The young 
fellow was a student with rosy cheeks 
and a white student cap. On his arm 
was a little blond girl, fresh and youth- 
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ful in her pretty batiste blouse. They 
looked about them, then he took the 
girl into his arms. ‘There is nobody 
here,” he said as he kissed her. She did 
not free herself, but looked at him and 
gave a loud laugh, “For goodness’ 
sake!” 

a * * * * * * * * 


Johann Wolfgang did not move. His 
heart beat with a powerless, yet excited 
eagerness. He grew attentive. How 
full of life and how unmerciful youth is! 
And he remained motionless as a wax 
figure. Then the girl freed herself, 
whispering with a pretty grimace, 
“That is enough. . . Shall we look 
round a little?” The student nodded 
and growled a few harmless words at 
the figures—evidently he had little 
interest to spare for them. 

Johann Wolfgang smiled softly and 
watched. The girl was charming, and 


- interested. She looked at everything 


carefully. ‘Alexander the Great,” the 
student read before one figure. ‘‘Who 
was he?” she asked. He explained 
eagerly, and Johann Wolfgang grew 
interested too, for did not the boy intro- 
duce Alexander the Great into history a 
century late? 

Now they were nearing the place 
where Wolfgang was sitting, the student 
impatiently leading the way. Henry 
IV, Barbarossa, Frederick the Great. 
Then they stopped before Wolfgang. 
He sat motionless. He felt his limbs 
had stiffened; he barely ventured to 
breathe. A superstitious feeling made 
him numb, and he seemed to himself 
to be a wax figure. The girl stopped 
before him, gazing at him with big, 
attentive eyes. “Who is that?” she 
asked, “I do not see any description.” 
“That is Goethe,” answered the boy. 
Johann Wolfgang’s heart beat quicker, 
but he still sat motionless, a wax 
figure among other wax figures. The 
girl bent over him, so that he could feel 
the warmth of her body. He remained 
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FOR TWO 


quiet, with a choking feeling in his 
throat, not daring to show a sign of 
life. The boy had a broad scar on his 
face, and an expression of hopeless 
stupidity and emptiness. “A nice old 
man,” said the girl, but the student 
pulled her along impatiently. ‘Let us 
be going, it is not worth staying any 
longer, he is just like all the rest.” 
Johann Wolfgang felt the blood 
mounting to his head; he wanted to 
jump up, but some wonderful power 
prevented him. Again he was lifeless 
as a wax figure. But in his breast there 
seemed to have awakened a strange, 
warm feeling of pain, a happy sub- 
mission, a calm, and 
he was almost grateful 
to the young couple. 
He heard the student 
saying in rather an 
irritated tone to the 
girl, ‘‘ How silly it all 
is—so many staring, 
stupid faces. Now 
they all sit in a line, 
great, celebrated men, 
looking at us with their 


-he was old and wrinkled. 
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empty eyes, like oxen, and all for two 
nickels.” ‘The fellow is not stupid after 
all,”’ sighed Johann Wolfgang, and in his 
heart he took warm leave of the couple 
that had just quitted the tent. 

Deep in thought he remained there 
still a short while. ‘For two nickels. 
That is all,”” he murmured, suddenly 
bitter. He got up, and stepped quickly 
out into the evening beyond. Unrecog- 
nized he wandered round the market 
again. Then all at once he realized that 
In an inn 
the beer was flowing fresh and new; a 
young man was singing. Johann Wolf- 
gang could bear it no longer. With 
hasty steps he made his way 
home. When he had reached 
his room, he walked up to the 
mirror and examined his face a 
long time. . . He rubbed it. 
All in vain. It remained yellow 
and old. . . Then really—it 
was worth no more than two 
nickels. 



















At the Brussels Congress of the “Fidac,” Differences in Points of View About 
the Details of After-War Settlements Did Not Becloud the Fact That 
the Ex-Soldiers Are Still Fighting a War to End War 


HE FIDAC—as La Federation 

Interalliée Des Anciens Combat- 
tants is familiarly termed—is a world 
association of ex-service men. It was 
born in 1920 at a gathering in Paris of 
representatives of the former fighting 
men of eight Allied Nations. It is 
pledged by its constitution ‘‘to main- 
tain apart from political tendencies the 
bond of fraternal comradeship forged by 
the Allied combatants on the battle- 
field.”” In accordance with that pledge 
it met last summer for its fourth annual 
congress at Brussels. The result of the 
conference was a definite step toward 
world peace by fighters who know the 
futility of further fighting. The spokes- 
men of 7,000,000 veterans went on 
record with simple, straight-from-the- 
shoulder declarations in favor of peace, 
universal disarmament and a World 
Court. 

The Corfu incident involving Italy 
and Greece was at its height when the 
Fidac convened. Europe was jumpy, 
nervous, distracted. There was an 
indescribable sense of unrest in the air. 
War and the renewal of war were topics 
of debate and seemed definitely possible. 

Despite that background the dele- 
gates met, talked bluntly and without 
restraint about grave and menacing 
problems which heads of governments 
were then handling with gloves. The 
Committee on Comparative Legislation, 
proved a battleground between soldier 
representatives of what I feared to be 
irreconcilable interests. In a previous 
article, I have told the story of 
industrial England’s ex-service men and 
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what they want. At Brussels these 
British met the veterans of agricultural 
France. 

Long before we settled down to our 
labors at Brussels, however, we became 
conscious of an impending struggle. 
Indeed, the moment we crossed over the 
Channel to France after a series of 
conversations and a period of investi- 
gation in Great Britain, we sensed a 
change in the point of view. The 
reception accorded us by French vet- 
erans was of a wholly different character 
from the one which we had received in 
England. At Victoria station in London 
we had been met cordially but simply 
by a group of British ex-service men 
clad without one single exception in 
civilian clothes. At Calais, as we set 
foot on ground, we were met by an 
array of dignitaries headed by the Pre- 
fect of the Department with represent- 
atives of the Army and Navy who 
saluted the delegation in the name of 
France. And at the Gare du Nord in 
Paris we were greeted by a fanfare of 
military trumpets, the music of military 
bands, the spectacle of a regiment of 
poilus drawn up as a guard of honor. 
The reception committee was made up 
of disabled men. 

The contrast was the more vivid 
in my mind as I recalled that the only 
soldiers I had seen in London were the 
Horse Guards at Whitehall and a group 
mounting guard before Buckingham 
Palace. The diverse spirit of the two 
receptions marked the conduct of the 
delegations at Brussels. 

What do these French veterans want? 
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Delegates to the “Fidac” Convention. From left to right, Lt. Col. Ernest O. Thompson, Roy 
Hoffman and Brig. Gen. U. S. R. Leigh Robinson Gignilliat 


What do they get? M. Jacques Teutsch, 
President of the Union Nationale des 
Mutilés et Reformés of France, told us 
what France has done for her service men. 

Teutsch is a brilliant speaker. He is 
a typically French figure, with full 
beard and with piercing eyes that add 
force to his words. He has been the 
steadfast defender of les mutilés and 
speaks from experience and with con- 
viction. He, himself, lost an arm in the 
war. 

Has the poilu received a cash bonus? 
Yes! Paid up insurance? No. Land? 
No. As we sat about the conference 
table and the committee plied M. 
Teutsch with questions, the last one 
seemed idle. Where in all France, with 
ownership of land—even though it be a 
sparse bit—a passionate instinct of 
every Frenchman’s being, could un- 
settled spare land be found? 

At the end of the war, M. Teutsch 
informed us, the French government. 
paid to all able-bodied soldiers, first, a 
demobilization bonus of 250 francs. 
That sum would roughly correspond 
with the sixty dollars paid all American 





doughboys when they were finally dis- 
charged from the army. In the second 
place, the French soldier received a 
bonus of twenty francs for each month 
of service spent in the front lines. A 
similar sum of fifteen francs per month 
was paid for service in the rear. This 
bonus, however, was only paid for those 
months spent in the army after the 
legal period of military service had ex- 
pired, which, during the time of the Great 
War, was fixed at two years. In the 
third place, every man had the right to 
get a suit of clothes worth about 50 
francs. Finally, there was a special 
form of compensation known as the 
“trench indemnity” which entitled every 
officer and private soldier to a vari- 
able bonus for each day passed in the 
trenches. This indemnity, as it is 
termed, was not paid until the end of the 
war. 

We asked what would happen in case 
of the death of a soldier. M. Teutsch 
told us in reply of the French plan, not 
unlike that in Canada, under the pro- 
visions of which the heirs of the dead 
veteran are entitled to get the various 
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sums. In such case the indemnity was 
uniformly fixed at 1000 francs. 

The above compensations and in- 
demnities represent all that the Re- 
public of France has done for the able- 
bodied soldiers of the Great War. For 
the incapacitated ones, the govern- 
ment has created war pensions as well as 
institutions for re-education. One ex- 
ample of this latter method of aid I 
visited at Montpellier in the Midi, 
where as early as 1918 the proper care 
and after-hospital training of the potlus 
was well under way. 

One other form of post-war aid is the 
national organization to foster and take 
care of war orphans. 

France, and Belgium, too—where the 
railroads are government owned—grant 
the veteran reduced rates. The reduc- 
tion is based upon the measure of the 
applicant’s disability. Cards are fur- 





Colonel Owsley in Germany 
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nished to the veterans which fix their 
degree of disability and entitle them to 
cheaper tickets at any station. In 
Great Britain, just as in the United 
States, no such privilege is accorded 
former service men. 

The French veteran, like the British 
ex-Tommie, is accorded preferences in 
government service. In France, how- 
ever, that preference is not so vital as it 
is in England. There is no problem of 
unemployment in France today. It is 
true that three years ago probably as 
many as one hundred thousand, in 
round numbers, were being supported 
by doles. I questioned all the French 
delegates and was told that not over one 
thousand at the outside would be 
public charges this year. The total 
population of France is approximately 
40,000,000, so the problem of unem- 
ployment can hardly be said to exist. 


getting first-hand information on what the German veterans want 
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M. Teutsch told us in committee what 
we had seen with our own eyes. There 
are more disabled veterans in France 
than in England, and England has 
1,500,000. But destitute French vet- 
erans are not to be seen on the streets of 
Paris. There is no begging; either 
industry or pride or the sharp eye of the 
gendarmes prevents it. In the rural 
districts of northern France the veterans 
are at work reclaiming their homesteads, 
with a tenacity that warms your soul. 
They are loyal to the soil! Around 
Rheims and Montdidier we saw them 
clearing little patches for cultivation. 

At Brussels we were told some of their 
troubles. For the draft horses that are 
gone the government reimburses them at 
the price horses brought when war was 
declared—and that price, too, based on 
military requisition figures. We saw 
some of the German cattle distributed as 
part of the reparations plan. They 
were lean and in no sense ornamental, 
but they could pull a plow. 


The Changes in the Battlefield 


FTEN we saw partly disabled 
O veterans, even one-legged and arm- 
less men, at work in the vineyards. M. 
Teutsch took us on a tour to show us 
and explain how the former poilus are 
removing war’s scars and healing “the 
wounds of their sacred soil.” The 
barbed wire is collected. Most of it is 
removed. The “pill boxes” are gone. 
The iron is picked out of the ground. 
The shell holes are filled. The land is 
being fed with phosphate and nitrate. 
In place of the battlefields I saw culti- 
vated farms, with grain in the shock, 
and substantial buildings, better than 
the old ones, with modern sanitary 
improvements. 

I talked at length and in detail with 
these French veterans. I was curious 
to see whether their spokesmen in the 
Fidac Congress fairly represented them. 
One common, deep-seated purpose 
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dominates veteran opinion in France as 
it does in Belgium. It is the determi- 
nation to sacrifice everything for the 
security of their nation. Indeed, the 
key word to the whole problem there is 
security. I heard much of the Ruhr. 
Reparations was on the lips of every 
spokesman. Where Englishmen had 
said nothing about reparations, the , 
French were repeatedly urging the duty 
of Germany to pay a just debt. They 
were specific and compelling in their 
argument. Moreover, they had the 
physical proofs to clinch their argu- 
ments. 


Hearing—and Seeing 


HE method was simple. We would 

first hear from the eloquent lips of 
M. Charles Bertrand, a small, dramatic 
speaker whose impassioned oratory often 
swayed the Congress, the story of the 
tragedy of Ypres or Rheims or Louvain. 
Then we would go to view the ruin, 
itself. 

Nowhere, however, were we more 
impressed than when we visited Rheims 
and beheld the wanton physical destruc- 
tion deliberately wrought there. Be- 
neath the partly demolished structure of 
the cathedral, the Archbishop of Rheims 
replied to an address by Colonel Oswley. 
His Eminence is a venerable, white- 
haired patriarch. With his own Cathe- 
dral as a forum and clad in the robes of a 
Cardinal, he prefaced his remarks with 
this statemerit, “I, Cardinal Lucon, 
Archbishop of Rheims, upon my word 
as a gentleman of France and as an old 
man about to die, tell you this is true.” 
Then he said, “We simply want repa- 
ration for the ruin that has been brought 
about. Germany wrecked in a few days 
monuments which it had taken the 
genius of many centuries to put up. 
Visit our villages totally destroyed. 
See what’ France has already done. She 
has given 100 billions to rebuild her 
villages and to repair her churches, 














Charles Bertrand, President of the “Fidac,” and member of the 
Chamber of Deputies 


thinking she would be refunded by 
Germany according to the Treaty of 
Versailles. Think of the widows and 
orphans left without any help. We 
demand that Germany pay her debts.”’ 

That’s what the veterans of France 
want—payment of a debt and assur- 
ance of future security. 

The Belgian veterans seemed to want 
much the same as the French. They 
have received a bonus. They want 
reparations. Every member of the 
committee hammered the thought home 
that Belgium lost more than thirty 
billion franes because of German ruin 
during the war. With those figures in 
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mind M. Janne, head 
of the Belgian veterans, 
put their position this 
way: 

“Half that sum our 
little nation has already 
raised and expended 


herself. Despite the 
favorable terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, 
however, she has only 
thus far been repaid one 
billion and a half marks 
by Germany. In ad- 
dition to reparations we 
Belgian veterans want 
security ” — another 
common tie with French 
opinion. ‘‘ We know the 
German as well as any- 
one could. Four years 
of subjection to his 
mailed fist has left its 
impress on our minds. 
Should we be inclined 
to forget, we have Liege 
and Louvain to remind 
us.” 

There was also Car- 
dinal Mercier. He re- 
ceived the Fidac dele- 
gates and with the 
authority of one truly 
a veteran he reiterated 
the desire of Belgium for reparations 
and security. 

That desire, however, is mixed with 
the hope among the Belgian veterans 
that the trade of the pre-war period may 
be restored. To that extent British and 
Belgian veterans are close together. 
The two conflicting wants have forced 
a compromise so that the Belgian 
delegation, with the American group, 
frequently served to interpret British 
thought to France. Often during the 
critical days of the Congress, when it 
seemed that it would break on the rock 
of the Ruhr, Belgian tact and British 
patience saved the situation. 
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I asked the representatives of the 
Little Entente what they wanted. M. 
Aurel Ianculesco of Rumania, M. 
Stourm of Serbia, and M. Louis Dohry 
of Czecho-Slovakia appealed for the 
security of their nations. A week be- 
fore in Paris we had been received by 
Her Majesty, Queen Marie of Rumania, 
who made a simple, direct plea in 
English for the friendship not only of 
France but of Great Britain and 
America as well. 

Mussolini forbade the Italian dele- 
gates to the Fidac to confer with us in 
Brussels, so there was no expression of 
Italian veteran opinion. Informally 
there was a friendly contact with Rome; 
and the delegates, wanting peace more 
than anything else, sent a message of 
conciliation to the Italians when the 
Corfu incident was most menacihg. 
The text of the message was as 
follows: 

“Being devotedly attached to the 
cause of peace, the Fidac expresses an 
ardent desire that the Italo-Grecian 
conflict be settled without peace being 
endangered and without recourse to arms. 
It affirms the decision it took at New 
Orleans in favor of arbitration in inter- 
national conflicts.” 

Spokesmen for Germany’s veterans 
were not present at Brussels. But steps 
were taken at that gathering to invite 


Next month Mr. Field will conclude the 
what the American veterans are getting. 
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them to a future conference. In a bold 
but well-tempered and restrained plea 
for real cooperation among all the former 
fighting men of the world, Colonel 
Owsley of the American Legion touched 
the high point of the convention when he 
said : 

“Tf we cannot speak frankly to- 
gether here, where would it be possible 
for men to do so? We have had the 
honor of fighting for our countries and 
for the Allied cause. But old prejudices 
will not bring the peace for which we 
fought. Let us think of the men 
against whom we fought. That would 
be better than continued fighting. Let 
us speak to the Austrians, the Germans 
and Russians. Let them understand 
this great movement of the Fidac.”’ 

To that plea there was an immediate 
response by the President of the Fidac, 
M. Bertrand, member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. He voiced in few 
words what the European veterans 
want: 

“We are ready to forgive and forget. 
But if there is to be forgiveness there 
must be repentance. For four years 
Germany has failed to show either for- 
giveness or repentance. As soon as the 
first sign of good will is shown by our 
former enemies, we will be ready to 
extend our hand, and perhaps open our 
hearts ” 


story of the Brussels Congress, emphasizing 
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© Marceau, N. Y. 
DR. CHARLES H. LEVERMORE 
The winner of the Bok Peace prize for the best plan to insure American cooperation in pro 
moting world peace. Dr. Levermore has had a distinguished career as an educator and author 
and worker in the peace cause. At the present time he is the Executive Secretary of the New 
York Peace Society and his “League of Nations Year Book,” which he edits annually, is the 
acknowledged authority in its field. The winning plan was the unanimous selection from over 
22,000 plans submitted to the Jury of Awards headed by Mr. Elihu Root 
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THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE WORLD COURT 


= Pa HE overwhelming sentiment for the World Court that is 
apparent in every part of the country is the result of 
three component factors. One is the democratic tradi- 
tion of peace that has grown through many years; another 
is the general feeling that such a Court is a sound American 
ideal; and the third, formed by the other two, is the present conviction 
that our entry into the Court should not be longer delayed. And yet, 
judging by the temper of the Senate of the United States at the 
moment, President Harding’s message of last February, reinforced 
though it was by President Coolidge’s message of last December, will 
go unheeded. At least that will be the fate of these two state papers, 
which express so clearly the dominant sentiment of the country, 
unless some powerful means is developed to make the demand for 
the Court so insistent that the Senate will be compelled: to respect it. 
In this connection some observations based on a recent editorial 
journey in the Mississippi Valley may prove interesting. That great 
region, often spoken of as the very heart of the nation, is usually 
looked upon as the core and center of isolation influence. But on 
this recent journey the writer met both farmers and bankers and had 
contacts with many organizations that reflect the sentiment of the 
people, and he can truly say, with emphasis, that he found everywhere 
a dominant feeling in favor of the proposal that this country should 
become a member of the World Court. There was no party bias in 
the matter, for this view was expressed by men and women of all 
arties. It was reflected in outstanding newspapers of both parties, 
such as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
the Chicago Daily News, the Minneapolis Journal and the Milwaukee 
ournal—all staunch advocates of America’s adhesion to the Court. 
- The rest of the country seems to share the sentiment of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. President Coolidge could have the nation behind him 
if he would call it to support the position he has taken in his message. 
The people are eager for clean and courageous leadership and they 
share the view so ably presented by Mr. Wickersham elsewhere in 
this issue, that the World Court is an American ideal. H.S. H. 
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RUSSIA 


x ra HE Senatorial investigation of the Russian situation, under 
iS i the chairmanship of Senator Borah, proposes to shed light 
Fy at on a dark problem—a problem which has seemed to many 
ere Sax] people mysterious in a sinister sense. But it is unfor- 

tunately doubtful whether the investigation will succeed 
in clarifying public opinion in the matter. 

The Senators on the Committee can only listen to and cross- 
question various witnesses and Russia is so far away that it is almost 
impossible to check up the testimony. A number of people who are 
violently opposed to Communism will be heard and also a number 
who think Mephistopheles is not so red as he is painted. Statements 
will be made by those who believe that for our Government to ‘‘recog- 
nize”’ the Soviets would endanger our liberties and by those who be- 
lieve that it would stimulate our trade. Nine-tenths of the testimony 
will be expressions of opinion. And in the fat volume which will be 
published at the public expense, readers of every shade of opinion 
from deepest black to brightest crimson will find quotations to suit. 

But there is one thing which the Committee might bring out, if 
properly directed, and that is a coherent story of the acts of American 
officials in their dealings with Russia during the War. The facts in 
this matter are within the reach of the Committee. If they guide 
the inquiry toward such questions as: ‘‘Do the Russians like the 
Soviets?” “Is the Soviet Government engaged in hostile propa- 
ganda?” ‘Is Communism succeeding?” ‘Do the trains run on 
time?” the eventual publication will be merely an “Anthology of 
Conflicting Opinion.” 

The facts about America’s deeds toward Russia are ascertainable. 
The men who were responsible are alive and within reach. This 
aspect of the subject could be cleared up, if that is the purpose. 

There is probably no one of those who were responsible for the 
Government’s attitude toward Russia during the War who does not, 
in the light of what has happened since, regret some of his decisions. 
This is just as true of the men who were responsible for floating the 
Liberty loans, administering the Red Cross funds, producing muni- 
tions, managing the draft or leading the troops in France. No one 
can read into the increasing volume of war memoirs without being 
impressed with two factors in the conduct of War: Haste and uncer- 
tainty. From the Supreme War Council down to the humblest village 
committee there was this need for action without consideration. 

When the Supreme War Council decided to send Allied and Amer- 
ican troops to Archangel they were utterly misinformed about the 
Czecho-Slovak troops on whom they relied for support. Some days 
before the decision was reached, the Czecho-Slovaks had started their 
movement toward Vladivostok. In the same way money was wasted 
because we had more money than time. 
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There is probably no one who thinks of the legal aspect of this 
Russian situation who does not regret now that we did not at once 
recognize the Soviets and immediately declare war on them. That 
would not only have “regularized” the actual intervention, it would 
also have greatly increased its military effectiveness. There was 
ample pretext for a Declaration of War. If Holland or any one of 
the neutrals had entered into treaty obligations towards the Central 
Empires similar to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, all the Allies would 
have declared War at once. 

But the purely military and legal argument in favor of a formal 
Declaration of War were overridden by other considerations. It was 
hoped to get from the Soviets better terms by negotiations than by 
force. It was felt to be uncertain how long the Soviets would last. 
There was a chance that Russia might come back to our side, if not 
to active military cooperation, at least to an honest neutrality. And 
there was a profound sentimental repugnance to declaring War on 
a former Ally who had suffered so heavily in the common cause. 

No one can deny that from a legal point of view the operations of 
the Allied Armies—our own included—on Russian soil, without a 
Declaration of War, presents a unique case for which there is no 
established precedent in international law. The Allied Governments 
believed—wrongly as we see today—that it was practical to maintain 
a real distinction between the Soviets and the Russian State. They 
attempted to carry on hostilities against those in Russia who were 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy without making War on the 
Russian people. But looking back from the perspective of today, it is 
doubtful whether there would have been real gain to anyone from 
clarifying the legal situation by a formal Declaration of War. 

A. B. 





MEXICO 


HE decision of this Government to allow the sale by the 
War Department of munitions to the recognized Govern- 
ment of Mexico, in conflict with revolutionists, and the 
embargo against private sale of munitions to the revolu- 
tionists, is a step the importance of which it is very 

difficult to judge. It is a new departure. It is, in reality, a form 

intervention. It is giving definite support to one party in an internal 
dispute, to an established Government against those who would 
overthrow it by force. 

It makes very little difference from the point of view of precedent 
which side we happen to favor in this conflict. There is no doubt 
that the vast majority of Americans feel that insurrections on the 
eve of an election are bad business, and that the candidate who fears 
to be defeated at the polls and resorts to arms, is a distarber of the 
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peace. In this particular case those who have taken up arms against 
the government seem to be the more backward and reactionary 
group. On the whole, American sentiment sympathizes with the 
established Government as against the “insurrectos.’”’ 

However, it has not been the custom of the United States to inter- 
vene in so definite a manner in the internal disputes of Latin America. 
We have done it a number of times, but always to protect some Amer- 
ican interest, and with some care to avoid the appearance of taking 
sides in a conflict which did not directly concern us. 

As examples, when we bombarded the town of Vera Cruz in 
Mexico, the act was explained by the charge of insult to the American 
flag. Some care was exercised to explain that it was not intended as 
a blow at Huerta. In the same way, Pershing’s futile invasion of 
northern Mexico was explained as an attempt to capture a bandit 
who had raided American territory, and again care was used to 
explain that it was not an intervention in the internal politics of 
Mexico herself. 

The results of such interventions, which were based on definite 
American interest, were not sufficiently successful to make such 
operations popular. There seems to be even less popular support 
for interfering in the Mexican tangle where no specific American 
interest is involved. 

Aside ftom this broader conception of establishing a dangerous 
precedent in our relations with the Latin American Republics, there 
is undoubtedly a widespread repugnance against the furnishing of 
arms to either side in such a brawl. . Even if the Mexicans want to 
kill each other, most of us would prefer to have them do it with 
machetes rather than with weapons which were turned out by our 
arsenals and factories for an entirely different purpose. The War 
Department, if it succeeds in collecting for the shipment of arms, 
will decrease their budget to the extent of a few million dollars, but 
it is doubtful whether the country at large will think that this is the 
best way to save money. 

However, there is another angle from which to approach the con- 
sideration of the problem. As it has been decided to furnish arms to 
Obregon, it is certainly to be hoped that we will furnish enough—as 
seems to be turning out to be the case. 

If any of the generals who have taken the field against Obregon, in 
the hope of winning the Presidency by force should succeed in spite 
of our open aid to their rival, it would certainly be an exceedingly 
difficult task to establish any kind of cordial relations with them. 

After the long period of unsatisfactory relations with Mexico, there 
may be a good deal to be said in favor of supporting the President, 
whom we have at last recognized, but it would be worse than a crime— 
a ghastly blunder—if we should, having decided to support him, not 
support him enough. A. B. 
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WHERE GOES THE WORLD? 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


Z |REATIVE genius is rare; but hardly less, though not popu- 
f=~¥;| larly considered so God-given, is the genius of understand- 
4 Se ing and appreciating. Its presence, moreover, so often 
goes linked with generosity of heart and a warm human 
sympathy than its possessor may be even more missed—as 
a person—than the more highly-strung, sensitive creator. A spirit 
that possessed this quality of appreciation in an unusual degree passed 
at the death of Maurice Francis Egan, our former Minister to Denmark. 
He had held this post under three administrations, and he was largely 
responsible for our successful negotiations for the Virgin Islands, 
which we purchased from Denmark. But thousands to whom 
diplomacy and its representatives are of little interest knew Dr. Egan 
both through his original work, and through his reviews of books 
and his critical essays, and will lament the loss of his rare spirit. 

Dr. Egan was not the academic critic, nor did he delight to sponsor 
the latest literary fashions from abroad. He was a man who felt 
and enjoyed the manifestations of the spirit of many men of many 
races, and this quality of his enjoyment he transmitted to his crit- 
icism. Despite his long years of service abroad, and his intimate 
personal associations with Europeans, Dr. Egan could never have 
been mistaken for anything but an American. But his patriotism 
never obliged him to limit himself to things American. Not that 
his freedom from provincialism manifested itself in any disdain for 
American production. Quite the contrary. It was simply that his 
genial spirit was capable of assimilating to itself the cultural products 
of other nations, enriching, not supplanting, those of its native 
endowment. He possessed an international mind without losing 
his nationality. 

He was as Catholic in spirit as in faith. His intellectual horizon 
was of widest range. He wrote on a variety of topics; books dealing 
with matters of state or diplomatic memoirs might seem to have 
fallen properly within his field, but one of his best reviews dealt with a 
work of a subjective philosophic nature, touching upon questions of 
theology and dogma which in its own country had called down upon 
its author the most violent criticism in religious quarters. Dr. Egan’s 
satisfaction with Unamuno’s “Tragic Sentiment of Life’’ showed how 
keenly he had penetrated into the author’s indisputable Catholicism, 
despite many, superficially judged, unorthodox statements. 

Though of deeply religious convictions, Dr. Egan was entirely 
unobtrusive of his faith, and as a friend remarked of him, one might 
know him for a year without discovering that he was a Roman 
Catholic. The fact that he was so long our representative to a strongly 
Protestant country is a tribute to his tact. 

Since we must have diplomats, let us have more like Dr. Egan—to 
the end that we may need less. H. V. W. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


va) NEW PERIOD in international dealings with the Soviet 
; |} Government of Russia was undoubtedly begun when the 
We} Labor Government of Great Britain gave unqualified de 
IZ) jure recognition to the Moscow administration. All ques- 
tions of debts, property rights, trade agreements and 
treaties were left for later negotiation. An immediate exchange of 
diplomatic representatives was planned. James O’Grady, Labor 
Member of Parliament, was named as Ambassador to Russia. 
Italy’s recognition of the Soviet Government had been expected 
to follow a long discussed commercial agreement, and was accorded 
shortly after the British action. France, it was declared in Paris, 
would stick to her policy of refusing recognition before receiving 
assurances from the Soviet for payment of debts, security of property 
rights, and abandonment of Communist revolutionary propaganda. 
In Central Europe, both Germany and Poland already had diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow, based on formal recognition of the 
Soviet Government; and the southern European states of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania have had more or less close and 
constant contacts with the Moscow administration, which it was 
felt might soon be regularized by recognition. The central nations 
bordering upon Russia especially—Poland and Rumania—have been 
interested to secure treaty ratification of their post-war frontiers 
including territory contested by Russia. Turkey and Russia have 
treaty relations; and in both China and Japan negotiations on rela- 
tions with Russia have been under way—so far with no results. 
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AMERICAN ACTIVITY IN EUROPE 


\WO EXTENSIONS of American aid in the solution of 
pressing problems of peace and reconstruction in Furope 
made the month significant. First, the League of Nations 
called Norman H. Davis, former Under-Secretary of 
State, to head the mission of arbitration in the Polish- 
Lithuanian-German dispute over control of the Baltic port of Memel. 
He named Arthur Bullard, editor of Our Wor LD, as his assistant. 
Second, the Allies and the League agreed in appointing as the League’s 
High Commissioner in Hungary, to supervise the national finances, 
under the terms of a $50,000,000 loan, an American banking expert. 
The Memel controversy is a long-standing and complicated con- 
flict of interests between Poland, Lithuania and Germany over the 
use of the harbor and access through the territory surrounding it. 
The district is now held by Lithuania. The Hungarian reconstruc- 
tion loan has been under discussion for several months. Its arrange- 
ment, and the designation of an American—at Hungary’s wish—to 
control its use, are important both in view of the recovery of Austria 
with similar aid and of the Allied-American inquiry in Germany. 
General Charles G. Dawes, Chairman, and the members of the 
committee of experts investigating Germany’s economic condition for 
the Allied Reparations Commission, transferred their work from Paris 
to Berlin. They were greeted by Chancellor Marx in the name of 
the German Government with promises of cooperation. Plans 
intended to stabilize the currency on a gold basis and balance the 
budget from April 1 gave some hope for fairly rapid progress. 
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Italy and Yugo-Slavia Make a Bargain 





IUME, the “martyred city,” is to 

be Italian after all. Mussolini, for 
Italy, and Premier Pashitch and For- 
eign Minister Nintchitch, for Yugo- 
Slavia, signed a treaty, forecast two 
months ago, providing for the annex- 
ation of the long-contested northern 
Adriatic port by Italy. The neighbor- 
ing harbor of Porto Barros goes to 
Yugo-Slavia, which also retains certain 
rights for the use of the port of Fiume. 
Italian plans are said to be under way 
to give the poet, D’Annunzio, who 
headed Italy’s early fight for the city, 
the honorary title of Duke of Fiume. 
The name of Yugo-Slavia’s candidate 
for the title of Duke of Porto Barros has 
not yet been pronounced to the world. 
The greater significance of the treaty 
may prove to be in the fact that it 
provides for Italy a diplomatic counter- 
balance to the accord recently concluded 
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between France and Czecho-Slovakia, 
It is expected to do away with the 
Italian-Yugo-Slav conflicts in the 
Adriatic and to lay the basis for friend- 
ship and cooperation. Italy has viewed 
the extension of French influence in 
central Europe and the Mediterranean 
with some alarm. Mussolini’s answer 
has been closer relations with Great 
Britain and Spain—now reinforced by 
his treaty with Yugo-Slavia. The new 
rivalry and balance of power may have 
an important bearing on the future. 


The “Little Entente” in Cordial Accord 


T LEAST for the present, possible 

conflicts of policy between France 
and Italy have not injured the friendly 
relations between the nations of the 
“Little Entente.” The delegates of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Ru- 
mania met for a short conference in 
Belgrade in which their general agree- 








ITALY AND SPAIN IN ALLIANCE 


“We clasp hands across the sea and leave France high and dry,” says Serenissimo of Rome 




















ment on questions of mutual 
interest was emphasized. 
Recognition of Soviet Russia 
was left to the decision of the 
individual members. The 
Czecho-Slovak treaty with 
France and the Yugo-Slav 
treaty with Italy were inter- 
preted as reinforcing peace, 
by clearing up uncertainties, 
rather than as complicating 
southern central European 
affairs. 

A Baltic States Conference, 
with Esthonia, Finland, 
Latvia and Poland repre- 
sented, was scheduled to take 
place in Warsaw to consider 
questions of mutual interest 
to the nations of northern 
central Europe. Lithuania 
on account of differences 
with Poland, holds aloof 
from Baltic conferences. 


UNITED STATES 


Hughes Reviews Our Foreign Policies 


“Klink! 





UM-RUNNING, 

MEXICO, TURKEY— 
these were the main current 
questions of foreign policy discussed 
by Secretary Hughes of the Depart- 
ment of State in an address in New 
York before the Council of Foreign 
Relations. He announced the signing 
of a treaty with Great Britain, pro- 
viding for search beyond the three-mile 
limit of vessels suspected of liquor 
smuggling, and for permission to carry 
ship stocks into American ports under 
seal as well as through the Panama 
Canal. He defended the Government’s 
policy of selling arms to the Obregon 
administration of Mexico on the ground 
that refusal would have been an un- 
sympathetic act toward a friendly 
government calculated to encourage 
political revolt and civil war. He also 
defended the treaty recently concluded 
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COMMUNISM WORRIES COLUMBIA 


Klink! Who's picking at my pedestal?” cries 
Liberty, according to Kladderadatsch of Berlin 


with Turkey, on the ground that it 
secured the best protection for American 
interests and educational enterprises 
possible in the changed situation created 
by the victory of the Nationalist 
Government, and that to reject it would 
mean to destroy all protection. 


The Bok prize for an American plan 
for maintaining world peace, which went 
to Dr. C. H. Levermore’s program of 
membership in the World Court and 
cooperation with the League of Nations, 
aroused the alarm of Senate “irrecon- 
cilables.”” They arranged for an in- 
vestigation, but the special committee 
of inquiry got little satisfaction out of 
Mr. Bok and his associates. They 
declined to answer questions as to the 
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expenditure of private funds in the 
conduct of the prize contest and denied 
that there had been any foreign in- 
fluence, as charged, in the affair. Mr. 
Bok effectually rebutted the charges 
that the Jury of Award had been 
“nacked” to get a pro-League plan 
selected, and that the Jury had not 
given fair consideration to all the plans 
submitted. He offered to give another 
$100,000 to the author of any plan 
chosen by the Senate committee. Any- 
one imagining the Senators reading over 
22,000 plans can estimate both the 
chance that Mr. Bok would be called on 
to give the second prize and also the 
sincerity of the charge that the Jury did 
not give a just judgment. 


Our island dependencies continue to 
present difficulties to the Adminis- 
tration. A Porto Rican Mission visited 
Washington to present a plea to the 
President and Congress for a greater 
degree of self-government. In the 
Philippines, disorders connected with 
the Nationalist opposition to Governor 
General Wood continued. A hint of a 
Government policy more favorable to 
Filipino self-rule was given when Gen- 
eral Wood—accompanied by Aguinaldo, 
former leader of the Insurrectos against 
Spanish and American control—made 
a speech at a celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the declaration of 
the “Philippine Republic,” in which he 
called the desire for independence “ nat- 
ural and creditable” and urged co- 
operation in establishing the conditions 
necessary for it. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Labor Becomes “His Maiesty’s Government” 


AMSAY MacDONALD, leader of 
the Labor Party in the House of 
Commons, sounded the knell of the Con- 
servative Cabinet by moving an amend- 
ment on the Address from the Throne 
at the reopening of Parliament, declaring 
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that the King’s advisers had not the 
confidence of the House. Supported by 
the Liberals in the resulting vote, the 
Laborites thus forced the Conservatives 
out of office. Prime Minister Baldwin 
and his Cabinet at once presented their 
resignations, and the King called on 
Mr. MacDonald to form a new Ministry, 

The composition of the Labor Govern- 
ment constituted an interesting and far- 
sighted endeavor to appeal to some ex- 
tent to both the conservative and radical 
factions in the House. Mr. MacDonald, 
as Prime Minister, retained the posts of 
Foreign Secretary and First Lord of the 
Treasury. J. R. Clynes, moderate La- 
borite who started life as a mill boy, 
became Lord Privy Seal and Leader of 
the House of Commons; Baron Parmoor, 
an eminent lawyer and Conservative, 
Lord President of the Privy Council; 
Viscount Haldane, a leading Liberal, 
Lord High Chancellor; Philip Snowden, 
Socialist, who last spring created a sen- 
sation in the House by a speech declaring 
the capitalist system a failure and ad- 
vocating not only the capital levy but 
nationalization of industries and land, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Arthur 
Henderson, Laborite and member of 
previous Cabinets, Home Secretary; J. 
H. Thomas, former engine driver and 
Secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, Colonial Secretary; Sir Sidney 
Olivier, a Liberal and a Fabian Socialist, 
Secretary for India; Stephen Walsh, 
Laborite and member of wartime Cabi- 
nets, War Secretary; Viscount Chelms- 
ford, lawyer and Conservative, First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Brigadier-Gen- 
eral C. B. Thompson, Air Secretary; and 
Sidney Webb, well known as a writer on 
Socialism and economics, President of 
the Board of Trade. 

General policy as outlined for the 
Labor Government, included an attempt 
for anew world peace and reconstruction 
conference; efforts for an understanding 
with France as to policy toward Ger- 
many and on the continent of Europe 
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generally; emphasis on the League: of 
Nations as the main instrument to main- 
tain and establish world peace; open 
diplomacy; discouragement of rebellion 
in India and advances toward constitu- 
tional self-rule; promotion of interna- 
tional trade, and of the welfare of the 
workers “by fair and constitutional 
means’’; postponement of action on the 
Labor Party’s proposal for a capital levy, 
pending an inquiry into its effects. 


EUROPE 


France Less Certain for Poincaré 





HE FALL of the value of the franc, 

rising costs of living, failure to get 
any great results from the recent agree- 
ment with the German Ruhr industrial- 
ists, the beginning of the Allied-Ameri- 
can inquiry into Germany’s economic 
condition, and the rise to power of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain, all have 
begun to have their reaction in France. 
A change of feeling toward Premier 
Poincairé has been making itself felt; 
and he has been carrying his points 
through the Chamber of Deputies only 
by frequent appeal to the extreme de- 
vice of the “‘ vote 
of confidence.” 
The Government 
introduced bills 
designed to re-_ 
trench the 
French financial 
position, asking 
forincreased con- 
trol over ex- 
change opera- 
tions and provid- 
ing for more 
economies in the 
public services 
and for a 20% 
increase in all 
taxes. A sharp 
conflict devel- 
oped between 
the Premier and 
EdouardHerriot, 
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liberal Socialist leader, over the Ruhr 
policy and the desirability of acting in 
common with the Allies. 


Germany Starts a Reform Program 








UNCLE SAM CALCULATES 


“If it keeps up this way,’ Tidens Tegn of Nor- 
way, imagines him saying, “There soon won't be 
any currencies left for me to speculate with.” 


VIDENCE of an intention to give 

the Allied and American investiga- 
tors proofs of a new German will to reform 
the national finances was afforded by 
the following measures of the Berlin 
Government: 

All Government bonds, war loans and 
similar obligations were declared not 
subject to payment of interest or prin- 
cipal ‘‘at least until all reparations pay- 
ments have been made.” 

A retroactive inflation profit tax of 
1214% of the gold value declared on all 
bonds and mortgages taken up during 
the inflation period to January 1. 

Private bonds and mortgages re- 
stored to 10% of original gold value. 

Provision for independent operation of 
the State railroads and postal service, 
including telegraphs and telephones. 

Provision for a gold basis budget for 
the year beginning April 1, showing a 
$50,000,000 surplus which, however, was 
based on repudi- 
ation of Ver- 
sailles Treaty ob- 
ligations and re- 
turn of the Ruhr 
and Rhineland 
to German 
control. 

Dr. Schacht, 
the new Presi- 
dent of the 
Reichsbank, con- 
ferred with the 
. investigating ex- 
perts on a pro- 
gram for a gold 
note bank and 
currency stabili- 
zation. 
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Italy Prepares for New Elections 


yes: and the Fascisti are to 
take their record of national re- 
form to the people in elections set for 
April 6, following the recent closing of 
Parliament. The party receiving the 
largest number of votes—even if not a 
majoritvy—will secure two-thirds of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies under 
the new electoral law lately forced 
through by Mussolini. Indications now 
are that Mussolini’s popularity is such 
that he will achieve this control. 





Greece Receives American Recognition 





+ )S, the former War Pre- 
mier who recently returned after 
the national elections to Greece and was 
made President of the National Assem- 
bly and Premier again, was the center of 
a dramatic political conflict. He was 
bitterly assailed in the Assembly by his 
old reactionary enemies, and suffered a 
heart attack which practically incapaci- 
tated him for active public affairs. 
Meanwhile the United States followed 
the British recognition of his regime. 
The central issue in the Greek conflict 


concerns the form of government. The 
republicans insist on declaring the 


Gluckshbiirg dynasty deposed, while the 
royalists want the recently exiled King 
recalled. Venizelos, a republican, is said 
to favor a plebiscite on the question. 


Lenin, the “Brain of Bolshevism,” Dead 





N a village near Moscow, Nikolai Le- 
nin died from the effects of cerebral 
He was buried in the Kremlin, 
after impressive ceremonials of honor by 
the Communist Government and wide- 
spread demonstrations of personal af- 
fection and grief by the thousands who 
revered him as a revolutionary hero. 
His passing deprived the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the man who, more than any 
other, commanded Russian imagination 
and allegiance. At the same time 
Trotzky was absent from the capital, 


shock. 
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suffering from ill health and apparently 
in serious disagreement with other 
leaders in the Council of Commissars. 
It is too early to estimate the possible 
effect of Lenin’s death on the Soviet ad- 
ministration of Russia. The appoint- 
ment of Rykoff to replace him as head 
of the Council and a rapid reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministry indicated that in- 
ternal differences had been suppressed, 
for the time being at least. Among 
Rykoff’s four assistants, it was inter- 
esting to note, Trotzky was not named, 
but was simply left as Minister of War. 
Rykoff was formerly head of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy. 


Egypt Raises an Exile to Power 





AGHLUL PASHA, the Nationalist 

leader formerly exiled from Egypt 
by the British Government for agitation 
against its rule, returned to his home- 
land under the changed conditions of 
the newly established monarchy, and 
was made Premier after the recent elec- 
tions. He was reported to be projecting 
an internal reform program. 


JAPAN made another long step 
toward reconstruction after the earth- 
quake by the conclusion in New York 
of arrangements for an American loan of 
$150,000,000 on the basis of Japanese 
Government bonds. With an additional 
£25,000,000 secured in London, Japan 
will have the funds called for under her 
budget recently adopted for the rebuild- 
ing of Tokio and Yokohama. 


CHINA finally saw the successful 
establishment of a Cabinet under Sun 
Pao Chi as Premier, after a long conflict 
between the Parliament and President 
Tsao Kun over three contesting claims. 
Among progressive Chinese leaders re- 
maining in the Ministry are Wellington 
Koo as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Wang Chun Hui as Minister of Justice, 
while W. W. Yen becomes Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Matcoim W. Davis. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 

















Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 














WHAT ABOUT THE WORLD COURT? 


Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 
Librarian of the Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION QUESTION 1 


HE question “Do YOU favor the 

entrance of the United States into 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice?’’ is again to the fore, since the 
World Court is the first point in the Bok 
Prize Peace Plan. Here are a very few of 
the arguments for and against the adop- 
tion of such a policy: 

AFFIRMATIVE. Supporters claim 
that the United States originated the 
proposal, long urged it and that Ameri- 
can jurists largely drafted the statute 
creating the Court. The World Court 
is really an outgrowth of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration of which this 
country is a member. 

The influence of the United States is 
so great that our failure to join would 
weaken its effectiveness. 

The Court is soundly organized, its 
judges have high qualifications and 
serve long terms. Though selected by 
the League of Nations, their decisions 
are not controlled or subject to review 
by the League. 

The Court will be effective by the 
force of public opinion and by obligatory 
jurisdiction conferred by treaties. Its 
decisions will operate to codify inter- 
national law. 

Our entrance as a member would be 
the best evidence we could give of our 
intention to be internationally law abid- 
ing and to outlaw war. 
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It will not involve us in the League 
or compel submission of cases, and it 
will not jeopardize the Monroe Doctrine. 

NEGATIVE. Opponents claim that 
the World Court is an instrument of the 
League of Nations, that membership in 
it would mean alliance with the League; 
that it is a ruse to get us into the League 
and embroil us in European affairs. 

It is not a judicial tribunal, but a po- 
litical tribunal dominated by European 
politicians and hence an instrument for 
secret diplomacy that might threaten 
our sovereignty and at least jeopardize 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Court is unsound since it lacks 
effective jurisdiction and cannot enforce 
its decisions. 

It cannot prevent war since it does 
not outlaw it. Conflicts between na- 
tions are economic and political, rather 
than legal, and are not to be settled by 
courts. 

It recognizes existing laws, and these 
laws recognize war, so the Court is not 
a preventive of war but a perpetuator 
of war. 

When YOU have read the full case as 
given in the references attached and 
struck the balance, what will you DO 
about it? 


READING REFERENCES 
The World Court is still so new that there 


are few entire books about it, though there have 
already been published a very large number of 
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addresses, pamphlets and magazine articles. Peace Foundation, Boston, 5 cents.) The 
Readers who wish fuller references should con- essential documents about the Court. 
sult a 5-page mimeographed list issued by the The World Court, by W. G. Harding, C. E, 
Librarian of the Carnegie Endowment for In- Hughes, Elihu Root, J. H. Clarke, Herbert 
ternational Peace, Washington, D. C., to be Hoover, and E. M. House. (A League of 
found in libraries generally; or a 21-page mime- Nations, vol. 6, no. 1, World Peace Foun- 
ographed list issued by the Division of Bibli- dation, Boston, 1923, 5 cents.) 
ography, Library of Congress, Washington, The United States and the Permanent Court 
D. C., which should be found in the larger of International Justice. (International 
libraries. Conciliation, May, 1923. Published by 
American Association for International 
Our WorLD Conciliation, 407 W. 117th St., New York, 
The World Court—an American Ideal. 5 cents.) Full documents, including ad- 
George W. Wickersham, in this number. dresses by President Harding, Secretaries 
American feeling about Europe and the Hughes and Hoover, Elihu Root and 
World Court. Herbert S. Houston, edi- Judge J. B. Moore. 
torial in this number. Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Building a World Code of Law. Arthur Bul- Adherence of the U. 8S. Government to the 
lard. Sept. ’23, pp. 62-66. Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Senator Borah and the World Court (edi- Washington, D. C., The Chamber, Nov., 
torial). Aug. ’23, pp. 113-121. 1923. Gratis. 
World Court at Work. Herbert S. Houston. President Harding’s addresses of April 24 and 
Sept. ’22, pp. 3-8. June 21, 1923, and Secretary Hughes’ ad- 
World Cote Action Question and Refer- dress of April 27, 1923, may be secured by 
ence List. Sept. ’23, pp. 113-114. application to President’s Secretary. 
The following list partly repeats and partly 
supplements the earlier list. ReEcENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Books AND Parts or Booxs Congressional Digest (Washington, D. C.) 


Scort, J. B. Project of a Permanent Court for May, 1923, entirely devoted to Court 
of International Justice; Report and Com- with many documents and arguments for 
mentary. Washington, Carnegie Endow- and against. 
ment for International Peace, 1920. Gratis. Court of International Justice, a symposium 
Valuable in studying the history of the of Views of President Harding, Secretary 
founding of the Court. Hughes, Senators Lodge, Borah and Pep- 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace per, and Elihu Root. Advocate of Peace 
Year Books, especially 1920, pp. 92-102; May, 1923. ° 
1921, pp. 104-131; 1922, pp. 152-157. Senate and Our Foreign Relations. G. W. 
These reports by Dr. J. B. Scott are very Wickersham. Foreign Affairs, December, 
valuable. Reports in most libraries. 1923, pp. 177-192. 

JoHNSsEN, J. E., compiler. Permanent Court Permanent Court of International Justice. 
of International Justice. H. W. Wilson E. M. Borchard. North American Review 
Company, 1923. (Reference Shelf, v. 2, July, 1923, pp. 1-16. ; 
no. 2, Dec. ’23, 90 cents.) Consists of a America’s Clear Duty. Samuel Gompers. 
brief (affirmative and negative) on the American Federationist, June, 1923, pp. 
question of the United States joining the 486-488 
Court on the terms proposed by President How the World Court Can be Perfected. 
Harding, a bibliography and reprints of se- W.E. Borah. Ladies’ Home Journal, Oct. 
lected articles for and against. 23, pp. 111-112. 

Moors, J. B. Some Current Illusions. Mac- Law That Will End War. W. G. Brown. 
millan, 1924. Announced for publication, Forum, June ’23, pp. 1622-1626. 
probably in April. Chapters on World 
Court by the American member of the The following articles are all by Professor 
Court. Manley O. Hudson: 

First Year of the Permanent Court, American 
DocuMENTS AND SPEECHES Journal of International Law, Jan. ’23, pp. 

America and the Permanent Court of Inter- 15-28. 
national Justice. (A League of Nations, Second Year. A. J. of Int. Law, Jan. ’24, pp. 
vol. 5, no. 5, 1923. Published by World 1-37. 


THE BOK PEACE PLAN 
ACTION QUESTION 2 Winning Plan of the American Peace 


Award—better known to the public as 
the Bok Peace Plan? 






Have YOU 


sent in your vote on the 
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Do you think that Mr. Bok’s effort 
has been “sinister propaganda,” “a 
great humbug,” or that it has been edu- 
cational in its tendency? Has it served 
to make people think about peace and 
the way to establish it throughout the 
world? 

How can this effort be made to help 
on the cause of peace? What further 
are YOU going to DO about it? 


READING REFERENCES 


The American Peace Award, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, will send to any in- 
quirer a pamphlet copy of the Winning Plan, 
selected by the Jury, and which also contains 
a preface by Mr. Bok, statements by the policy 
committee and the jury of award, and a ballot. 
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pote ‘ore Edward W. Bok, Jan. ’24, 


p. 3-11 
ouR WORLD Votes for the Bok Peace Plan. 
H. S. Houston, Feb. ’24, p. 3, and Edi- 
torial, p. 104. 
World Peace—But How? Action Question, 
including reading references, G. F. Bower- 
man, Jan. ’24, pp. 113-114. 


Readers should also secure ‘A List of Read- 
ings on International Affairs’’ consolidated from 
the lists in OUR WORLD in 1923; send 4 
cents in stamps. 


REcENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
What I Expect (from the American Peace 
Award), E. W. Bok, Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. ’24, pp. 52-60. 
Why I Offered $100,000 for a Workable Peace 
Plan. E. W. Bok, Collier’s, Aug. 11, ’23, 


p. 6. 
Bok Peace Plan Analyzed. J. H. Clarke, 
League of Nations Herald, Jan. 15, ’24. 
The Great Bok Humbug. Nation, Jan. 16, 


24, p. 50. 
The Bok Plan—Education of Propaganda. 
New Republic, Jan. 23, ’24, pp. 218-219. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Allied Territorial Gains 


Can you tell me where I can find a sum- 
marized statement of the amount of territory 
gained by the various allied countries as a 
“ of the war?—M. A. M., Washington, 


R. Baxter Blair’s book “The World 
Remapped”’ gives a very good summary 
of the territorial acquisitions of the 
various allied countries as a result of the 
World War. Note especially pages 12- 
14 on this point. This book in paper 
covers can be secured from Denoyer 
Geppert Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
for twenty cents. We suggest that you 
also consult for further information 
Isaiah Bowman’s “The New World,” 
published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, 1922. 


England’s Government 


I am trying to secure some information for 


both affirmative and negative arguments for 
a debating team. The question is, Resolved: 
That the United States should adopt the Eng- 
lish cabinet system of government.—M. H., 
LaRue, Ohio. 


We are sending you herewith a 
selected bibliography which we trust 
you will find helpful in the preparation 
of your debate: 


Anson, W. R. The law and custom 
of the Constitution. Oxford University 
Press, N. Y., 1911. 


Bacon, C. W. The American plan of 
government. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y., 1916. 


Bryce, James. The American com- 
monwealth. 2 Vols. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1912. 

Fiske, John. Civil Government in 
the United States. Boston, 1904. 












How Bankers Are Aiding Farmers 





By Walter W. Head 


President of the American Bankers Association 


America’s Farm Prosperity Is Now Closely Bound Up with the Processes of 


World Trade, and Financiers Are Working Out Closer Coopera- 


tion with the Basic Industry of Agriculture 


HE farmer must prosper if our 

country is to be prosperous. More 
than ten millions of our people are 
actively engaged in agriculture. Our 
farms represent more than one-fourth of 
our total national wealth. The value 
of our farm products in a single year is 
40 per cent of that of our manufactured 
products—and the latter include many 
finished items which left the farm as 
raw material. Thirty-one per cent of 
all our exports in 1921, in terms of 
value, were food products—products of 
the farm. 

Agriculture today is just emerging 
from a period of serious depression. 
Business generally has undergone a 
similar experience. Yet, in each cycle of 
years, the business of America has been 
increasingly prosperous. The aggregate 
of commerce and industry has increased. 

The aggregate wealth of the United 
States has increased tenfold in fifty 
years—from a total of only $30,000,000,- 
000 to over $300,000,000,000. A part of 
this apparent increase represents a 
decline in the value of the dollar, the 
measure of value—but that is only a 
part and by far the smaller part. The 
amount and actual value of the goods 
possessed by citizens of the United 
States has doubled and trebled and 
quadrupled. The value of our farm 
lands increased in fifty years from less 
than nine billion dollars to more than 
77 billion dollars. 

Business throughout the world has 
made great strides, but the business of 
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the United States in particular hag 
grown to stupendous totals. 

The same factors which have made 
American commerce and American in- 
dustry generally prosperous have 
brought a great measure of prosperity 
to American agriculture. If we will apply 
to agriculture the lessons gained by the 
experience of general business, we will 
achieve still greater prosperity for the 
farmer and for those dependent on him. 

Today the farmer needs most of all 
a closer touch with his fellow men en- 
gaged in other business activities. He 
needs this for two reasons: First, that 
his own industry may function properly 
as one integral part of the general 
business structure, which can be ac- 
complished only if its interdependent 
operations are conducted without fric- 
tion or lost motion; second, that he 
himself may gain a wider vision and a 
better understanding of the underlying 
principles of his own business. 

The increasing demand for wheat, for 
corn, for live-stock—the constant call of 
millions for food-stuffs, which forced 
the settlement of great western prairies 
—no longer furnishes a market for all 
that can be produced. To-day the 
market may be, and frequently is, 
glutted with a particular agricultural 
product. There has been, in the last 
few months, an actual surplus of wheat 
—a surplus above the quantity which 
could be marketed at a price sufficient 
to pay the cost of production. The 
farmer—taking a lesson from the history 
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® Captain James Suydam 


Broad Views— 


for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Valuable lands, buildings, expensive 
equipment, intricate machinery—these 
are some of the assets back of the bonds 
of strong industrial companies. 

To such impressive values must be 
added the less tangible factors of experi- 
enced management, earning ability and 
good will, if the purchaser of industrial 
securities is to have a thoroughly desir- 
able investment. 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


Careful analysis of management and 
earnings, as well as of physical equip- 
ment, always precedes the recommenda- 
tion of such securities by The National 
City Company. 

Our monthly publication gives a 
broad range of bonds from which to 
select. You ought to have a copy. 

Call, or upon request we will mail 
one to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 
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WALTER W. HEAD 
President of the American Bankers Association 


of manufacturing—must adjust his in- 
dustry to the new conditions. In order 
to do this there must be new markets 
for wheat or reduced production. 
Diversification is advocated as the 
answer to this problem. It is not 
necessary to support this principle by 
abstract reasoning or by mere assertion. 
The real test is the test of actual per- 
formance. This is strikingly set forth 
in an address recently made to North 
Dakota bankers by Mr. Charles F. 
Collisson of Minneapolis. He dis- 
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cussed the loans made 
by theWarFinanceCor- 
poration in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and 
the extent to which 
they have been repaid. 
He said: 

“Notice that all 
through Southern and 
Central Minnesota, 
the liquidation has 
been easy, rapid and 
satisfactory. There we 
have counties produc- 
ing from half a million 
to two million dollars’ 
worth of butter and 
cheese annually. These 
dairy farmers are not 
hard up. The banks 
there are full of farm- 
ers’ money. There are 
no ‘frozen credits.’” 

The fact is inescap- 
ably true that diversi- 
fication—putting the 
farmer’s eggs in more 
than one basket—re- 
lieves the damaging 
results of a one-crop 
failure, either makes 
the farmer independ- 
ent of outside assist- 
ance or, where outside 
loans are required, 
makes their early pay- 
ment relatively easy. 

The World War delayed tremen- 
dously the spread of the practice of di- 
versification. The unprecedented price 
of wheat—plus the urgent necessity for 
breadstuffs—caused a great increase in 
the acreage devoted to the cultivation of 
wheat and a corresponding decline in 
the attention paid to corn, hogs and 
cattle. Furthermore, the temporary 
supremacy of wheat encouraged many 
farmers to believe that one-crop farm- 
ing could still be conducted on a profit- 
able basis. The inevitable result was 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 






Speaking of 
Old Customers 


Aa is known by 
the depositors it 
keeps. Some of ours have 
been with us for 80 years. 
That’s long enough for 
merit to be discovered or in- 
efficiency to be uncovered! 
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the disastrous experience of overpro- 
duction of wheat, which has proved 
conclusively that the tendency toward 
diversified farming, interrupted by the 
war, is dictated by sound judgment and 
necessity. In some degree the problem 
can be solved by direct action in local 
communities; in other respects, it is 
national, or even international. 

For many decades we have produced 
a surplus of products of the farm. These 
surplus products have been sold in 
foreign countries. Agricultural products, 
in fact, have been a very considerable 
part of our total export trade. As long 
as we continue to produce a surplus 
above domestic consumption, it is a 
prime necessity that there be a market 
for it. More than that, the production 
and exportation of such a_ surplus 


furnishes support for various activities” 


of commerce and transportation which, 
no less than agriculture, feel the effect 
of the loss of this market. It is true 
that this surplus is but a fraction of our 
total production. Nevertheless, it ex- 
erts an effect upon the price of the entire 
output which is entirely disproportionate. 
It is true that we might exist without 
foreign trade, that we might depend 
exclusively upon domestic consumption. 
To do that, however, would require a 
complete reorganization of our whole 
commercial and industrial structure. 
The more reasonable alternative is to 
take steps toward the restoration of a 
normal foreign market. This is in- 
volved inextricably in the problem of 
international indebtedness. A debt is a 
debt and should be paid. Yet here, no 
less than in the financing of commerce 
and industry, we must look beneath the 
surface. In a case of private financing, 
rather than liquidate by an auction sale 
of assets, it is better and more important 
to set the debtor upon his feet and 
enable him to pay his debts by pro- 
ductive effort in creating wealth. In 
this instance of international financing, 
rather than attempt to collect a fixed 
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sum of dollars, it is better to aid debtor 
nations to renew productive effort—to 
resume the creation of wealth. 

As President of The American Bankers 
Association, I wish to say something 
about the part of the individual banker 
and the part of the bankers’ association. 
in the solution of these problems. The 
American Bankers Association has the 
opportunity to point the way to the 
individual banker. It is now doing that 
very thing. The Agricultural Com- 
mission of the Association—now under 
the chairmanship of Burton Smith of 
Wisconsin—is doing a very wonderful 
work. This commission has _ twelve 
federal reserve districts. 

The commission is conducting a series 
of conferences throughout the country, 
at which bankers, farmers and _ repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural Colleges 
are being brought together, to the end 
that definite programs for specific co- 
operation may be developed. The 
Commission is studying and analyzing 
economic problems pertaining to the 
farm, for joint benefit of farmers and 
bankers and, at the present time, it is 
lending its support to legislation pending 
in the Federal Congress for increased 
appropriations for agricultural experi- 
ment stations. 

The American Bankers Association is 
undertaking this work—at a very con- 
siderable expenditure of funds, of time 
and of effort—because it has faith in the 
future of agriculture in America, be- 
cause it believes that any effort on its 
part toward relieving temporary ills will 
be productive of great good for all 
America, for all Americans. 

Agriculture, as I have said, is funda- 
mental. Agriculture is a _ business, 
subject to the same forces, subject to the 
same principles as any other business. 
Gradually we are coming to recognize 
this fact, and, as we act accordingly, 
agriculture will be placed upon 4 
foundation sufficiently firm and strong 
to endure all adversity. 
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“ OUR ‘WORLD will bear the t torch of- 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world.” 


(From prospectus + “* Our Worid.’’) 
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LBERT BIGELOW PAINE hes 
A written the real classic of mag- 
azine-making in “ The Bread 
Line.” The Publisher felt that that 
was so years ago, when he first read it, 
and now he knows it. For these are 
the first days in our second year, when 
the incoming mail is watched with the 
keenest interest. They are the fateful 
days when our first annual subscribers 
are giving their verdict on the mag- 
azine. “What percentage will re- 
new?” is the inquiry that runs around 
the office, each member of the eager 
staff realizing that the scales are on 
the point of tipping up or tipping 
down, 

And as this is written, while the 
verdict hasn’t been rendered, the mail 
bag is bringing in the early ballots 
from the far-extending jury room; 
and the staff is beginning to wear a 
cheery smile and even the Publisher is 
showing some signs of an improving 
disposition. The cause of all this 
cheerfulness is not only the very en- 
couraging number of these renewal 
orders that are being received, but the 
encouraging words that are coming 
with them—some in the form of long 
letters and some as cheering comments 
written on the renewal bills. One 
reader writes, “ It is certainly refresh- 





"eal to find such a magazine, uncolored 
by prejudice and _ selfishness.” 
Another, “I am delighted with Our 
Wortp and feel it should be in every 
home, for both old and young.” 
Another, * Our Worvp is a magazine 
after my own heart. It and the Insti- 
tute fill a long-felt need.” The leader 
of the Men’s Forum writes, “ Your 
magazine is doing a wonderful work.” 
Another subscriber says “I call my- 
self fortunate that I was one of your 
charter subscribers.” Several pages 
of this magazine could be covered by 
just such comments. 


EXT to the satisfaction that 
a comes from renewals is the thrill 
that accompanies quick sales and or- 
ders by telegraph for a_ particular 
issue. And that thrill came the very 
moment the League of Nations num- 
ber for March got on the news-stands. 
Increased sales was the news that swept 
in from many different places. And 
with this news came large orders from 
individuals. Cyrus H. McCormick 
telegraphed an order for 100 copies 
from Chicago. John H. Puelicher, 
President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, telegraphed from Mil- 
waukee to reserve twenty-five copies 


for him. Dr. Edward Cummings, Sec- 
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SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A trip on the luxuriously 
appointed “E™” steamers 
provides more variety of 
scenery, charm and tradi- 
tion, age-old history, and 
modern metropolitan civil- 
ization than any other 
voyage. And for the busi- 
ness man who knows her 
conditions and _ peoples, 
South America is also a 
land of opportunity. 


The “Ebro” and “ Esse- 
quibo” (14,350 tons’ dis- 
placement) are the largest 


vessels to Peru and Chile. They offer 
all the conveniences and luxuries of 
trans-Atlantic travel adapted to tropical 


conditions. 


Large airy cabins, broad 


decks, unsurpassed cuisine. 


HAVANA * PANAMA ° PERU + CHILE 


Special Rates for Round South America Tours 


For illustrated booklet and 


detailed information address 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 


117 Washington St., Chicago 





Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 


Vancouver 





Toronto Halifax 
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retary of the World Peace Foundation, 
rushed an order from Boston for six 
lundred ; and so the orders came flying 
in, until the total was for nearly five 
thousand. Among these orders was 
one for a thousand, from the World 
Alliance for Friendship through the 
Churches, to go out as a handbook to 
all the speakers who were to have part 
in a national campaign of 2400 meet- 
ings, to be held in March and April. 


S PEAKING of the League of Na- 
h subject which Our 
Wortpv has shown to be very much 
alive—the Publisher is reminded of a 
League of Youth, from sixty-two na- 
tions, that he had the stimulating 
privilege of addressing a few nights 
ago at Columbia University. A young 
Frenchman and a young Swede played 
a piano duet and the Chairman, Mr. 
Edmonds, remarked that it was clear 
to all present that “an international 
larmony ” could come from the same 
instrument. ‘The Publisher tried to 
enter into the spirit of fellowship that 
filled the atmosphere, dwelling on the 
need of understanding in every coun- 
try and referring, as he usually does, 
te the League of Nations as the great- 
est agency to promote understanding 
that the world had seen; that was the 
spark that brought an instantaneous 
explosion of cheers, showing that the 
League is to have a hearty support 
from the present college generation, 
almost ready for action in a world call- 
ing for courage and vision. 


tions —a 


SECOND year is marked by 

another verdict, quite as impor- 

tant to publishing success as the ver- 

dict of subscribers that was referred 

to in the beginning. It is the verdict 

from advertisers. Our Wor tp, to be 
sure, hasn’t had in 


its first year a large 
number of yearly Weecnakt 
contracts, although . 
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it has served nearly two hundred ad- 
vertisers in all, but every yearly con- 
tract it did have has been renewed. 
And when the first year was passed— 
a period of longevity which some of 
the greatest advertisers insist on as a 
test of fitness and permanence—a num- 
ber of new yearly contracts found 
their way to our offices, where they 
were hailed as a happy omen of sound 
and reasoned approval from some of 
the most experienced advertisers in 
America. A second year has its re- 
wards, 


May the sturdy Norsemen will be 

celebrated in these pages—the com- 
patriots of Lief Ericson and Gustavus 
Adolphus. They have been so much 
more than vikings sailing the seas, for 
they have excelled in music and letters 
and the arts and, beyond all, they have 
been filled with the democratic spirit 
of progress. A talented young Swed- 
ish woman said to the Publisher at 
Columbia University a few days ago, 
“Our Scandinavian countries are so 
steady and peaceable that little is 
ever seen or heard about them in 
America.” And she was quite right. 
But the next issue of Our WorLp may 
show that America is quite wrong in 
paying so little heed to these fine and 
progressive peoples of the North. It 
will prove to be an interesting voyage 
of discovery for our readers. 


OOKING ahead to June, it may 
not be too early to announce 
that the point of emphasis will be the 
part Commerce is playing in helping 
toward world understanding and re- 
construction. Of course the issue will 
not be a statistical balance sheet, but a 
stirring drama of action and achieve- 
ment. More about this later. 
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URABILITY is obtained 

by avoiding short-lived 
materials. This does not nec- 
essarily mean spending much 
more money. A small sum 
added in the vital parts of con- 
struction will give years of ex- 
pense-proof life to the whole 
house. 

To assist in the better-build- 
ings movement we published, 
a year ago, a book titled, 
‘“‘How to Build a Better 
Home.’’ A third and enlarged 
edition of this book is now on 
the presses. 


BUILDING SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Please send me without charge a copy of the book, 
‘How to Build a Better Home.”’ 


“My Grandfather Built That House” 


(Frontispiece of a new edition of the book “‘How to Build a Better Home.’’) 





This book contains, among 
other useful material, a series 
of drawings in which the dif- 
ferent parts of a house are de- 
tailed and named. The home- 
builder will thus be enabled to 
use correct architectural terms 
when discussing plans with the 

rchitect. 

The book is sent free. A 
blank is appended for your con- 
venience. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


ts Broadway - New York 
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7 OUR WORLD 1 will oa the reer y 
understanding in a world that is con- 
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fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
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fore, should be a mighty company = 
those who believe in America as a 
power for service throughout the world af 


(From prospectus of “‘ Our Worid.’’) 


HE most important event of the 
season, in the field across which 
Our Wor tp seeks to spread a 
few rays of light, has been, of course, 
the visit of Lord Robert Cecil. And a 
great blaze of light has shone forth 
wherever he has gone. People every- 
have risen to his fair-minded 
presentation of the League of Nations 
question and of world affairs gen- 
eral. It has been the response that 
always comes to a true light-bearer. 
But the eagerness with which light 
about the world has been received has 
seemed really amazing. If the Pub- 
lisher had ever had any doubt as to the 
great place and need America for 
such a magazine as Our Wort», the 
visit of Lord Robert would have com- 
pletely dispelled it. And this ardent, 
flaming Englishman, crusading for 
world peace, seemed to feel this, in his 
clairvoyant way, for a few days after 
he reached New York, despite the fact 
that he was being rushed about every 
hour of the day and night, he found 
time, somehow, to see the magazine and 
to send the Publisher this cheering 
message : 
“Tt was with great pleasure that 
I found on my arrival here that so 
excellent an international magazine 


where 
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as Our Worxp was being published. 
I think it is of supreme importance 
for every people to know the facts 
of the world as it is; and the League 
of Nations number will perform an 
invaluable service in helping to 
bring these facts to the knowledge 
of the public at large.” 


HEN we read this message it 

seemed to the Publisher that 
the League of Nations number would 
be a fitting follow-up to send, with his 
compliments, to those who attended the 
various luncheons and dinners that 
Lord Robert Cecil addressed; at least 
to the extent that returned copies from 
the news-stands would permit. And 
this has been done. The organizations 
that had given great dinners to Lord 
Robert welcomed the proposal and sent 
the names of those attending so the 
League of Nations number of Our 
Wortv could go forward to them; 
that is, all did, with the single excep 
tion of the Foreign Policy Association, 
which began by entirely ignoring the 
request for the list and ended by re- 
fusing it. This was such a shining 
example of “ isolation” from anyone 
that bore a part in the visit of the 


great exponent of international coop- 
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A World Convention on Business Promotion 





One Idea that Brought 
$200,000 in Sales 


A WESTERN merchant attended a great 
advertising convention, and heard a 
speaker tell how his firm had increased 
sales through the establishment of a mail 
sales department, to serve those who read 
the newspaper advertisements of the store, 
but lived at a distance and could not 
often get to town. The merchant asked 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS of the WORLD 
Atlantic City, June 3 to 7, 1923 


THE 5,000 business men and women 
attending this meeting will be there to 
exchange experiences and ideas. There 
will be grist for your mill there. Infor- 
mation and inspiration upon which a 
bigger, more prosperous business can be 
established, await you. If you have a 
dollar and I have a dollar and we trade, 
we have one dollar each. But if you have 
an idea and I have an idea, and we trade, 
then you have two ideas, and I have two. 
We are both enriched. That's the spirit 
of these great gatherings, which attract 
the biggest and best sales promotion 
brains in the world. 


For full information as to special railroad rates, hotels, etc., address 


Associated Advertising Clubs, 110 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


——————$ 


some questions, returned home and per- 
suaded his partners to let him establish 
such a department. The sales of this 
department, which is operated in the far 
corner of the top floor of the store, 
exceed $200,000 a year. Whether you are 
a member of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs or not, you may attend the 


In addition to the sessions of the con- 
vention, loaded full of business-building 
ideas, there will be a great educational 
exhibit of advertising. Take a note book 
with you. You will go back home enriched. 

Share with us the joy of June in Atlantic 
City. What a delightful place it is in that 
delicious month! Ample hotel accom- 
modations at reasonable, guaranteed 
rates, admirable transportation facilities, 
special railroad rates—a great business 
opportunity and a chance to spend some 
most enjoyable days at a cost less than 
the usual expense of going to this Queen 
of Resorts. 
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eration that it seemed to the Publisher 
to deserve special mention. By an in- 
teresting coincidence, the very day this 
example was standing forth in its sol- 
itary position a letter came from Lord 
Robert Cecil expressing his lively sat- 
isfaction in having heard of the plan. 


ROFESSOR IRVING FISHER 

of Yale, who long has been a 
staunch supporter of the League of 
Nations, has written a remarkable 
book, “ League or War,” that is just 
being published by Harper’s. Gen- 
eral O’Ryan, Oscar Straus, Dr. Frank 
Crane, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw and 
everyone else who has read the manu- 
script agrees with the Publisher that 
this is the clearest and ablest book on 
the League that has been published. 
So convinced of this is the Publisher 
that he is eager to help give this book 
wings so that it may fly to the utter- 
most parts of America. He has just 
completed a special arrangement with 
Professor Fisher and with Harper & 
Brother by which the book (which sells 
at $2.00) can be sent to every new sub- 
scriber to Our Wortp at the regular 
subscription price of $3.00—or to 
every old subscriber who has his sub- 
scription extended for a year. This is 
certainly an unusual gift to go to a 
friend that one wants to have enlight- 
ened on this burning question of 
America’s duty to the League—Our 
Wor tp, to give the monthly progress 
of the League and the world, the In- 
stitute of International Information, 
to keep one continuously in touch with 
the facts about the League, Irving 
Fisher’s book for background. 


a see company of English pub- 
lishers and advertising men are 
coming to this country in June to at- 
tend the world convention, in Atlantic 


City, of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising 

Clubs. So it has AL. 9. 4-& | eer aed 
seemed timely to ’ 
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Our Wor tp to make an issue devoted, 
in considerable degree, to world com- 
merce and understanding. This will 
be the June number. 


RESIDENT HOLLAND of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has prepared a page of 
greeting, to appear in this June issue, 
expressing its spirit so fully that it is 
a pleasure to publish it here: 

“Our friends from England will 
have a welcome at Atlantic City 
straight from our hearts. They will 
seem to us blood kin, even more than 
friends, for we know deep within us 
that we are ali members of the same 
great English-speaking family. The 
ocean over which they will come is the 
same ocean across which sailed the 
little ships, guided by a high faith and 
manned by stout English hearts, to 
found what has come to be the United 
States of America. 

“The invitation they bear, asking 
that our great convention next year 
go to London, will come, we know, from 
their hearts; and I can assure them, as 
President of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, that it will 
have a most sympathetic and thorough 
consideration. While I cannot take 
the réle of prophet as to the final de- 
cision, I do not hesitate to pledge that 
the convention in Atlantic City will 
carefully weigh all the arguments and 
reasons that will be advanced. 

“And I want to say, in this Special 
Number of Our Wor tp, that all the 
thousands in our membership join me 
in this pledge of welcome—you will 
find from the day you sight Sandy 
Hook till you leave us that you are 
with kinsmen who will do everything 
in their power to make your all-too- 
brief stay a happy memory always, 
both with you and with us.” 
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The initials of a friend 


You will find these letters on many tools by which 
electricity works. They are on great generators used 
by electric light and power companies; and on lamps 
that light millions of homes. 


They are on big motors that pull railway trains ; and 
on tiny motors that make hard housework easy. 


By such tools electricity dispels the dark and lifts 
heavy burdens from human shoulders. Hence the let- 
ters G-E are more than a trademark. They are an 
emblem of service—the initials of a friend. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Could You Make 


A 12-year old boy want to 
recite 53 Psalms ¥ 


In young Carl Simpson’s words: “I recited 53 hard 
Psalms and got them right, which was no easy thing!” 





It would take a From the Rocke- 
pretty strong desire 4 feller grandsons to 
for the prize on the the “kids” who have 
boy’s part, wouldn’t - to earn their own 
it? What Carl ff radio outfits, camp 
wanted so much was ‘ equipment, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, The . < scores of other 
Boy Scouts’ Maga- |§ ly : things they want— 
zine which is Pub- — + BOYS’LIFE at- 
lished For All Boys a tracts eager response 
by the Boy Scouts of from boys all over 
America. x America. 

wth 4 


To Put It Oo ° 
In Figures -40 4 Gain Last Year 
Comparing December, 1922, with January, 1922, the gain in net paid 


circulation was 40%. 


For the first quarter of 1923 the incoming orders for subscriptions 
were 84% ahead of 1922. NEARLY DOUBLE! THIS GROWING 
AUDIENCE OF BOYS’ LIFE HAS GROWING WANTS AND 
KNOWS HOW TO GET THE GOODS. 


53 HARD PSALMS—THINK OF IT! 
Forms for August close June 25th. 


Boys$Lire 




















200 Fifth Ave. 1014 Unien Bank Bidg. 203 Se. Dearborn St. 
New York, N. Y. Les Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The PUBLISHER’S ROUNDTABLE 


ie is with keen personal satis- 
faction that the Publisher 
places his message this month 
within this encompassing border; 
for thereby hangs a tale of a pledge 
made and of an effort to redeem it. 
Last summer in England the Pub- 
lisher had found the greatest in- 
terest among English publishers 
and advertising men in securing the 
1924 Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs for the great 
city on the Thames. Instantly his 
enthusiastic support was enlisted, 
for, clearly, nothing could be more 
fitting than to hold the great par- 
liament of Advertising in the 
mother country of all parliaments. 
So a pledge of cooperation was 
heartily given. 


HIS number of Our Wor.p 

is an endeavor to redeem the 
pledge, and at the same time, to 
place before the magazine’s thou- 
sands of readers an issue of the 
most far-reaching importance—an 
issue devoted to the great part 
which modern commerce bears in 
building up understanding in the 
world. This is as fitting, mani- 
festly, for Our Wor tp as is the 
location of the parliament of ad- 
vertising in London. So, in both 
the editorial and the advertising 
pages, this theme of honest busi- 
ness is interpreted in all its mani- 
fold relationships to human prog- 
ress and peace. As the 

reader has_ observed, 

within this border, “Lon- 

don in 1924” is repeated 


THE A:A:C- of 


with the recurring emphasis of a 
Greek chorus, “The Times,” of 
London, leading off, to be an- 
swered, in antiphonal response, by 
“The Times,” of New York; and 
so the border has been repeating 
itself, as a witness to Anglo-Amer- 
ican commercial comradeship, until 
The Round Table ends its cus- 
tomary two pages. Assuredly, 
such a continuing good will adver- 
tisement will have its effect for 
London, when the decision is made 
at this year’s Advertising Conven- 
tion, to be held this month in At- 
lantic City. 


ESIDES illustrating anew its 
mission as “a magazine of 
understanding,” Our Wor tp feels 
that it is helping definitely to 
secure for one of the greatest 
servants of the modern world the 
recognition that is its due. For 
advertising, as the Publisher un- 
dertakes to tell later on, has be- 
come a great social and moral, as 
well as business force, in all coun- 
tries where people read. The de- 
gree to which advertising has be- 
come an agency of direct human 
appeal is shown in these absorb- 
ingly interesting pages; and the 
degree to which it has become an 
art is also shown in the pages in 
four colors that have been brought 
together by Mr. Howard Ruggles, 
a man who, with his associate, Mr. 
Brainard, had the vision 
to see that color could be 
used to give wings to the 
iN page. 
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O this June number will fly 
forth, much as a butterfly, but 

it will bear the message of the bee, 
a message of industry and thrift 
to men and women toiling every- 
where to help the world up from 
the slough of despond that fol- 
lowed the war. How it touches one’s 
fancy to think that eight hundred 
business men would meet in Rome, 
as vividly described in this issue, 
to plan a great economic scheme of 
world reconstruction! And now in 
Atlantic City several thousand 
earnest, eager men—and women, 
too—are coming together to con- 
sider how the printed, the painted 
and the electric word, in the 
myriad forms of advertising, can 
best serve the world. It is all 
* most stimulating 
Vd to hope, for it is 
full of faith and 


of courage. 


O this is the 

brief tale 

which the Pub- 

Howard Ruggles jisher admitted 
in the beginning would give him 
such “keen personal satisfaction” 
to tell. But it would be quite in- 
complete if the good friend were 
not disclosed who prompted the 


tale, by suggesting the idea be- 
hind this issue of the magazine. It 
was Mr. William H. Rankin, of 
New York and Chicago, who 
used to light street lamps, as a 
boy, in New Albany, Indiana; but 
who now lights many great torches 
of publicity. 


ND speaking of torches— 

As the presses begin to turn 
out printed copies of this issue, the 
big ““Berengaria’’ will come up past 
Sandy Hook and 
a great company 
of British pub- 
lishers and ad- 
vertising men on 
board will salute 
the Statue of 
Liberty. They 


will see in her a 


Wm. H. Rankin 

symbol of the fine spirit of demo- 
cratic liberty, cherished alike in 
England and America—and also in 


that “dear land of France.”’ And, 
as President Holland, of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, says in 
a word of greeting on an earlier 
page, “they will seem to us blood 
kin, even more than friends, for we 
know deep within us that we are 
all members of the same great Eng- 
lish-speaking family.” 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts with 
people, your appearance, your bear- 
ing and many other things help you 
to make the right impression. But 
in your telephone contacts there is 
only one thing by which you can be 
judged—-your speech. 


An effective telephone personality 
is to-day a business and social asset. 
Everybody appreciates the person who 
speaks distinctly and pleasantly, 
neither too fast nor too slow, with a 
clear enunciation of each word, with 
lips facing the mouthpiece and speak- 
ing into it. In business, this is the 
telephone personality which induces 
favorable action on the part of the 
listener. To the salesman it may mean 
the difference between an order and 





no order; between an interview 
granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who are 
careful to make themselves effectively 
heard and understood face to face, 
often disregard the need for effective- 
ness in their telephone speech. Per- 
haps they shout, perhaps they mumble, 
perhaps they hold the mouthpiece far 
from their lips. And frequently they 
never realize that their carelessness 
has defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for tele- 
phone users the best facilities that 
science, modern equipment, skilled 
operation and careful management 
can bring to telephone speech. But 
these facilities can be fully effective 
only when they are properly used. 
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«OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is confused 
and, at times, disheartened by the new, 


strange cries of the radical who would 
destroy rather than reform. It will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any 
party label, but as being the enduring 
interpretation of democracy. And it has 
the faith to believe that this ‘interpre- 
tation’ is not the possession of a few but, 
as Lincoln always said, the heritage of 
the many. Its readers, therefore, should 
be a mighty company of those who believe 
in America as a great power for service 
throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
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trade competition among nations re- 
sulted to the advantage of all of them. 
As an irresistible conclusion to this 
great parliament of advertising, it 
was decided by unanimous vote to 
hold the Convention next year in Lon- 


OOKING out over the Potomac 

from Arlington, on the morning 
of June 10th, John Cheshire, the 
head of the British delegation to the 
great Advertising Convention that 
had just closed in Atlantic City, 





Ww placed a wreath on the tomb of Amer- don; so the Greek chorus refrain, 
ica’s Unknown Warrior. The rain “London in 1924,” that was repeated 
and mist, as of his own England, fell at the top of many pages of adver- 

7 on the uncovered head of this sterling tising in the June issue, had an 

ly English gentleman, the father of five antiphonal and favorable response. 

e, sons who had been in the War, as was : ; . 

e- he performed this memorial rite for ord ee ee 1 ah 

r- the great company of his countrymen ee P pe Ke oo P- ” 
OT iin pereneeh ie tee fitting don’s ee could have made 

e, sent, as . , a : 

- climax to what may begin a new era ; ons sa hare ages So 
f “ta : : ; «passed a year ago, endorsing the 

| of understanding in world business. 

y Tah, Ciment tin wil ths Aisaddabal British capital for the Convention of 

3S ni emion of me associa’ 1924; but they declined even to refer 
Advertising Clubs was brimming full : _ . 

* ei : ; to that action, saying they wanted 
of the new spirit of international co- = Gets Attias it Gin anh 

* operation that is flowing in the world. ee rain Gin tcnath cf he rt eT hic 

t At the opening, Fred B. Smith made po | eutiaialin: # ph pean ” id 

Fi a remarkable address on the kinships +s onal sn od i —— e ee 
of the world and on what business and ee eee 

it nie delegates from Houston, Texas, the 
advertising could do to make them . ’. : 

t ad vealities. The next day W. S formidable contender against London, 

e Crawford - fondling siverthing davek that they withdrew the name of their 
of London, struck the same note in a 7 an on prersoger meget selec- 
high appeal throbbing with the sym- se el a po a id eos ae 
pathy of Lincoln and Burns. And at aaaed or the world parliament of 

pAN® the end, in Washington at a luncheon, a oo yee 
Herbert Hoover put this philosophy N recent issues Our Worup has 

E of cooperation in the terms of eco- been devoted very largely to the 
‘Se nomics, pointing out that even keen affairs of Europe; but it is a pleas- 
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VERY new era of world progress has been ushered 
in with a clarion call sounded with such power, 
with such authority, that it has resounded 

throughout the world, crystallizing thought into action 
and so spurring the onward march of progress. 

Sometimes it has been the concerted demand of a 
group, as in the drafting of Magna Carta signed at 
Runnymede, or the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States. 

Again it may be the force of a national or world 
leader, as when the emancipation of African slaves in 
America was secured through the persistent, clear think- 
ing and the honest vision of an American President, or 
when another American President, speaking for this 
great Republic, crystallized thought into greater action 
to destroy military autocracy through the proven might 
of democracy aud civilization. 

The world is now approaching a new era of social and 
economic freedom. Who is now sounding the clarion 
call that will this time spur the onward march of 
progress? 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


INTERPRETER 


The New World-Wide News Weekly 


has already gained a recognized place for itself in the 
2 > > 
held of international relations. 


Fill out the coupon below and receive a sample copy 


' The International Interpreter, 

, 268 West 40th Street, New York City. 

| I am a reader of Our World. Please send me without charge a 
; sample copy of The /nternational Interpreter, that I may read it and 
, judge its interpretation of world affairs. 
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ure to tell our readers that we have 
in preparation an unusually compre- 
hensive, and we trust an extremely in- 
teresting, number on Japan. That 
vill probably appear in September, 
although we are not definitely fixing 
the date until we are sure we have 
just the sort of number that we want 
to publish. 

As soon as the progressive Japa- 
nese Ambassador, Mr. MHanihara, 
heard of our plans he wrote as follows: 

“J have heard with great interest 
your plan for a Japan number of 
Ove Wortp. When this is put into 
execution I am sure that it cannot 
fail to promote better understanding 
and a more complete mutual knowledge 
of the two countries and will thus, nat- 
urally, do a useful service in further- 
ing the cause of their good relations.” 

Mr. Raita Fujiyama, the President 
of the National Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Japan, was in 
this country recently and he expressed 
his deep appreciation of the plan to 
devote a number very largely to his 
country. The Publisher will be very 
happy indeed if this number should 
serve the good purpose of working 
toward better relations between the 
Yankees of the East and the Yankees 
of the West. 


S Ovr Wortp is a Magazine of 
Understanding, it has followed 
with the greatest interest the develop- 
ment of the radio, feeling that as com- 
munication and inter-communication 
became swifter and easier, understand- 
ing would become greater. A few 


months ago, Mr. Malcolm Davis, the 
Managing Editor of the magazine, had 
a comprehensive article on the wonders 
of the wireless, and 
in the June issue we 
had a most impor- 
tant contribution 


Nhe SAK, Wee mae 
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from Mr. William H. Easton, point- 
ing out how the radio is bringing the 
nations in close touch with each other. 
Frequently it has been suggested to 
the Publisher that Our Wortp could 
itself help forward its own broad pur- 
poses by preparing and broadcasting 
a summary of the world news. This 
is a suggestion that has been under 
consideration for some time and the 
Publisher hopes in a succeeding issue 
to be able definitely to announce plans 
that are now being formulated. The 
readers of the magazine can be sure 
that every proper opportunity will 
be improved to further the great 
matter of having America come to 
know more about the world. 


S our readers will see, on another 
page, the announcement is made 
that Mr. Arthur Bullard, the Editor 
of the magazine, is shortly to go to 
Europe, where he will spend the sum- 
mer. He will be in touch with the 
men and the movements that are now 
rapidly shaping the post-war condi- 
tions and he will write a series of 
articles which the Publisher is con- 
fident will attract wide attention and 
render an extremely useful service. 
In going abroad this summer he 
returns to countries that he knows and 
to key people in every country who 
are his good friends. The log-book 
of his travels and observations will 
be published from time to time, both 
as signed articles and as editorial 
correspondence. So it is possible to 
promise to our readers for the coming 
months a trip abroad under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Editor. 
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SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
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We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of territory 
—a people whose daily commercial 
transactions and social interests are 
as wide-spread as our boundaries. 
Only a unified telephone service, 
covering the whole country, can serve 
our needs. 

Such a service, in turn, requires a 
national organization with uniform 
policies and operating methods; and 
also in each community a local 
organization with full authority and 
responsibility for the problems of that 
community. 







Such a service is the service of the 


Bell System. Two hundred and fifty 







United for the Nation’s need 


thousand employees and approxi- 
mately six thousand local operating 
units cover the length and breadth of 
the land. Uniting these community 
organizations are the Associated 
Companies of the Bell System, each 
responsible for service in its territory. 
Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It operates 
the long distance lines, develops nation- 
wide policies, standards of practice 
and equipment for the improvements 
of the service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and of 
the community are equally served. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Servict 
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to America. 


~ “OUR WORLD © will | bear the coreh of 
understanding in a world that is confused 
and, at times, disheartened by. the new, 
strange cries of the radical who would 


destroy rather than refo: 


rm. It will stand 


for constructive liberalism, not under any 


label, but as 


being the enduring 


omg of democracy. And it has 
ith to believe that this ‘inte 
tation’ is not the possession of a few 

as Lincoln always said, the he e of 

. Its readers, therefore, should 

mighty company of those who believe 


in America as a 


eat power for service 


throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.”’) 


THe world is literally being carried 
by storm by. the tadio; Never 
before has there been such am over- 
whelming surprise) attack. Marco 
Bozarris “in his gitarded tent”: could 
not have been more dazed by the. 
rush of the Greeks than are-ave’ 
folk over © the= “ovisible 3 ! 

through the ait,: The Publisher a 


mits at onee that when he heard Mr.” — a 


J. C. MeQuiston ‘of the Westinghouse 
Company forecast the future of radio, 
before the Associated Advertising 
Clubs’ Convention in Atlanta two 
years ago, he felt sure that his Pitts- 


burgh friend was on a-Tam-Q’-Shanter , 


ride over the highlands’ of -his*ances- 


tors, But such was far from the fact. 


And now Our Wor pb, as announced 
later in the editorial pages, is to join 
hands with radio—if that can be done 


‘with an invisible ally—in spreading 


through the air knowledge about the 


», world.. A weekly summary, to be called 
.* Bringing the. World to America, pre- 


pared by the Editorial Board of Our 
Wox.p,” is to be released, at the times 


given in the radio programs in the 


newspapers, by special arrangement 
with the Westinghouse Company, from 
its powerful stations in Pittsburgh 
(KDKA), Chicago (KYW) and 
Springfield, Mass: (WBZ): This in- 
——- summary will point out, 

by week, the ‘relations which: 
changing conditions in the world bear 












riches, he, bore law ay. 





Gwe quite akin to the 
radio’ is the Chautauqua move- 
meng, now in its fiftieth year and de- 









ur E. Bestor. The 
st spent a wonderful 
nis great democratic 
fer in western New 
ming he made a short 
Mference of Women’s 
in the afternoon he 
spoke in the Amphitheater on “Amer- 
ica’s Stake in Europe.” But his own 
contributions seemed to the Publisher 
pitifully small in comparison with the 
He found great 
encouragement in an address that 
sounded almost inspired, from Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, President of. the 
National ‘Federation of ‘Women’s 
Clubs, on “Spiritual Forces,” in which 
new emphasis was given to the eternal 
truth that America’s material wealth 
cannot save her soul.» But it was not 
merely the address that renewed hope ; 
it was quite as much the thought: that 
behind Mrs. Winter, responding as if 
by radio, communication to her strong 
leadership, there was a vast company 
of two million women. With colleagues 
in leadership gathered _at Chautauqua, 
such as these State Chairmen, Mrs. 
Booth of New York, Mrs: Bayless of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Sdlover’of Ohio, Miss 
Dibert of’ Pennsylvania and the former 
National._Presidents. Mrs...-P 


backer, it was easy to understand the 
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Thomas Jefferson 


E was Governor of Virginia, Minister of obligation. They are a pledge that this 
to France, Secretary of State and _ nation where men are born with equal 
President. But he will live in History first —_ to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 


as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

That great charter of liberty set 
up a new political ideal in the 
world—an American Ideal. 
Thewords AMERICAN and IDEAL 
were chosen by this Company 
for its products with a due sense 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inet Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 





104 West 42nd Street, New York 
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happiness” shall be the best 


warmed nation in the world 


If you have the Ipzat TYPEA 
Heat Macuine you know how 








well this pledge is being kept. If 
not, let us send you a book that 
tells howthe IpeatT YPEA pays 
for itself in the fuel it saves. 














Dept. 173 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




























service that is being rendered by this 
remarkable organization. And to the 
Publisher’s keen satisfaction, natu- 
rally, he found that nearly all of these 
women of “light and leading” were 
subscribers and stanch friends of Our 
Worp. 


OMING from Boston recently the 

Publisher stopped off at Worces- 
ter for a little visit with his friend and 
colleague, Dr. Atwood. As he drove 
up to Clark University he wasn’t quite 
sure but that he might find it thrown 
quite out of plumb by the internal con- 
vulsions of which he’d heard so much. 
But there it stood, wholly intact and 
bearing every evidence of peace and 
prosperity. During the day the Pub- 
lisher learned, quite to his surprise, in 
view of various press reports, that 
only five members of the faculty, and of 
these but one was a full professor, had 
departed from a faculty of over forty 
members. Then the Publisher read a 
report prepared by the alumni, after 
a thorough-going investigation, to the 
effect that Dr. Atwood was a scholar 
of acknowledged reputation and that 
he was the best administrator that 
Clark University had ever had. But 
this report stated that on certain occa- 
sions Dr. Atwood had not displayed a 
proper amount of tact, which Dr. 
Atwood would doubtless be the first 
to admit. But beyond any ques- 
tion, the great cause to which Dr. 
Atwood has committed his remarkable 
talent as an educator and his unstinted 
enthusiasm—the cause of enlightening 
this country about the world—goes 
marching on. The Summer School of 
Geography at Clark opening 
under most auspicious conditions. 
The presses of Ginn & Company at 
Cambridge were working overtime to 
turn out enough of the Atwood Geog- 
raphy to meet the 
demand which 


was 


has 
now grown into hun- Moa 
dreds of thousands. « 
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HE readers of Our Wor.p have 

come to value most highly the 
contributions of Mr. Charles Merz, 
a sound observer and writer of un- 
usual dramatic power. Therefore, it 
is a pleasure for the Publisher to an- 
nounce that, just as Mr. Merz’s graphic 
series on the Ku Klux Klan in Europe 
comes to an end, he will start another 
series on “America’s Stake in World 
Trade.” The first of this series ap- 
pears in this issue and is devoted to 
the world war for Oil. It will be fol- 
lowed by an article on Rubber, and 
that, in turn, by articles on other 
basic raw materials which are continu- 
ing to multiply the bonds, in all sorts 
of ways, that this country has with 
the rest of the world. 


HE Publisher is especially grati- 

fied, also, to have as a frontispiece 
for this issue, as an “Envoy of Under- 
standing,” his old friend Mr. Edward 
Bok, of Philadelphia in particular and 
of the world at large in general. The 
tradition has come down in the pub- 
lishing business that when Mr. Curtis 
invited Mr. Bok to leave Scribner’s 
Magazine and go to Philadelphia as 
the editor of “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,” Mr. Scribner exclaimed: “Why, 
Bok isn’t an editor; he’s an advertis- 
ing man.” Whether this is true or not 
as a statement, it is certainly true that 
Mr. Bok has always had the faculty, 
in high degree, of dramatizing events 
so that they instantly gained and 
held the attention of the public; and 
he again illustrates his possession 
of this power through his $100,000 
award for a peace plan. Our Wor.ip 
salutes him and expresses the hope tht’ 
there may come as a result of this offer 
not only wide discussion of the whole 
subject of peace but a definite plan 
that will insure it. 
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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “repeater,” 
the entire electrical power available on 
the earth would not be sufficient to 
make trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three thousand 
repeaters now in use on Bell System 
long distance lines have increased the 
talking range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By making possi- 
ble the use of smaller gauge wires, re- 
peaters have kept down the cost of 
equipment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out of 
scores of scientific developments of 
equal or greater importance in the 
advancement of telephone service. 
Bell System progress has been a con- 
tinual encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a continual 


‘BELL SYSTEM” 


AND Aebeeetien COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Servic 


finding of new ways to overcome them. 
Each step in extending the range of 
speech has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of tele- 
phone apparatus has had to be created 
for the need. Each working day this 
pioneering goeson. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical in- 
genuity improves the tools of service, 
as fast as science finds the way. 


Not only is the Bell System daily 
conducting research within its own 
nation-wide organization, but it is 
studying the discoveries of the whole 
world of science for their possible ap- 
plication to telephone service. Only by 
such eternal vigilance has the United 
States been given the best and cheap- 
est telephone service in the world, 





























Mi] understanding in a world that is confused 
and, at times, disheartened by the new, 
strange cries of the radical who would 
destroy rather than reform. It will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any 
party label, but as being the enduring 
interpretation of democracy. And it has 
the faith to believe that this ‘interpre- 
tation’ is not the possession of a few but, 
as Lincoln always said, the heritage of 
the many. Its readers, therefore, should 
be a mighty company of those who believe 
in America as a great power for service 
throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
HEN an old friend in Chicago, zine or not. The effort has been to 
pe) Reuben Donnelley, of the famous combine unity of design with variety. | 
printing house of R. R. Donnelley & It will be interesting to hear from our 
Sons, wrote and said that the covers readers how they like the new cover, 
rk we on Oun Worx» simply wouldn’t do,as for the Publisher feels that Our 
others and we ourselves had some- Wortp, in quite an unusual degree, 
what felt, the Publisher knew it was has become, already, to thousands of 
time for action. And this new cover its readers a friend and comrade in 
is the result. In preparation for the great cause of world understanding 
making it, Harald Toksvig, the Art and peace. Over sixty of every hun- 
Editor of the magazine, ransacked dred subscribers in the first year—and 
the map rooms of the New York the number is steadily mounting to- 
Public Library and brought together ward seventy—are going on for the 
material from all the Seven Seas. The second year, a cause for encourage- 
outside border is part of a border of ment and thanksgiving. 
an old world map from a Spanish 
source, owned by the Hispanic Society, T the top of the cover are the words 
and reproduced for the Library. The “Bringing the World to Amer- 
ship at the top of the circle is from a_ ica” and they may continue there for 
map by an old cartographer by the some time, as more and more they ex- 
name of Martin Béhaim, but undated. press the purpose of the magazine, as 
It is published in a French collection well as the purpose of the whole enter- 
of old maps by M. Jomard, Paris, prise of which the magazine is a part. 
1862. The compass and some of the It was the aim of the Publisher in the 
other ships are from old Dutch navi- beginning to develop a group of activi- 
gators’ maps, bound in waterproof ties, with Our Wort» as the animating 
parchment, and published by Joan center, all of which should spread light 
Blaev, Amsterdam, 1664. and knowledge in this country about 
The tint block center will be of the other countries—that should continu- 
eastern or western hemisphere, depend- ally be “bringing the world to Amer- 
ing on the contents, whether chiefly ica.” For it was clear that an Amer- 
from the East or the West, and it will ican magazine had to be interesting to 
be used as a bulletin board. On it will America; that it also had to be actively 
be displayed the features of the month and vigorously alert to the interests of 
ANY and the color of the tint block will America; that it had to interpret the 








change each month so the reader will 
know at once whether it is a new maga- 
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world in the terms of those interests. 
And that is what Our Wokrtp has 
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tried to do. Some candid friends in 
Scranton the other day did the Pub- 
lisher the very great service of telling 
him wherein the magazine fell short of 
its purpose. They placed emphasis 
on the view that the articles were some- 
times too remote in their interest to 
this country and were not always suffi- 
ciently popular to gain the wide audi- 
ence ‘they should reach in order to 
enlighten public opinion. This friendly 
criticism was helpful and constructive 
and was at once passed on to the 
Editors, who received it in the same 
good spirit that the Publisher did. 
Now will the magazine improve? 


UT more must be said about our 
enlarging plans, all of which are 
parts of a common purpose. The 
broadcasting from the Westinghouse 
Stations in Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Springfield is going out over the air 
every week, usually on Saturday 
night, and arrangements are under 
way to have this weekly summary sent 
out by two more radio stations. The 
announcements are to be found in 
scores of newspapers, under the cap- 
tion “Bringing the World to America, 
prepared by the Editorial Board of 
Our Wor.p.” 


HE most important new plan has 

to do with the schools of the coun- 
try, public and private. Readers of the 
Round Table will recall the Publisher’s 
enthusiasm over a. proposal from Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett for the for- 
mation of “Know-the-World Clubs” in 
schools, that should take up popular 
reading courses in world affairs, based 
on the monthly editions of Our Wor tp. 
This proposal was put to satisfactory 
tests but, owing to the school year 
being far advanced, it could not be 
carried out all over the country. 
When the new school year begins this 
month and next, however, the plan is 
ready for general introduction. Many 
teachers have endorsed it. The courses 
are appearing in the magazine under 
the heading “Know the World You 











Live In.” But a special outline has 
been issued for their use in schools, 
explaining the formation of the “Know- 
the-World Clubs.” Copies will be sent 
gladly to any of our readers who would 
like to have the world brought, in a 
more understanding way, month by 
month, to the oncoming generation in 
the schools of their community. After 
all, it does seem as if the young, eager 
to help things along, are entitled to 
know more about the world they are 
soon to look after, for then they might 
be able to make a better job of it than 
the generation they are succeeding. 


HESE increasing but related ac- 

tivities have now been federated 
with Our Wor tp Institute, the new 
name selected for the Institute of In- 
ternational Information. And an invi- 
tation plan has been made for member- 
ship, based on the admirable plan of 
the National Geographic Society, to 
which due acknowledgment and credit 
are given. At the moment special in- 
ducements are offered to charter mem- 
bers. Although no general announce- 
ment of the invitation plan has been 
made until now, a few readers of Our 
Wor tp heard about it, in one way or 
another, and this has been part of the 
result. William R. Barcklow, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, asked to have invita- 
tions sent to many friends among the 
members of the Camden Chamber of 
Commerce, and sixty-four acceptances 
had been received when this was writ- 
ten. Clement C. Smith sent the names 
of some seventy friends in Milwaukee 
he nominated for membership; Fred E. 
Johnston of Dallas sent seventy; Mrs. 
Marietta Johnson, the founder of the 
famous Fairhope School in Alabama, 
nominated for membership many who 
have attended her successful Summer 
School at Greenwich, Conn. ; Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, editor of “Christian 
Work,” proposed a thousand for mem- 
bership, as did Arthur J. Norton, 
founder and President of the Old Col- 
ony Clubs; Prof. Henry W. Farnam 
of Yale nominated six friends, besides 

















taking a membership for his daughter 
in China; while Frederic A. Pirie, Gen- 
eral Manager of the All America 
Cables Company, took a triple mem- 
bership, one for his house, one for his 
Club, and one for his office, and nomi- 
nated a number of his friends. And so 
the new invitation plan has been wel- 
comed for “Our Wor tp Institute, an 
Educational and Publishing Society 
that will carry forward through cor- 
respondence, through publications, 
through study courses, through syn- 
dicate press service, and through the 
air a comprehensive and carefully co- 
ordinated endeavor to spread through- 
out the United States knowledge of 
the World.” 


The Publisher would be happy to 
send by return mail an invitation, con- 
taining a full statement of the Insti- 
tute’s plans, to every reader of Our 
Wortp; and he is confident the result 
would be the nomination of many thou- 
sand men and women as charter mem- 
bers, thus spreading the opportunity 
to be kept in hourly touch with this 
big, baffling world, with all its prob- 
lems, about which we often know so 
little and which have a way of affecting 
us so much. 


T is always encouraging to hear 
that your little argosy has made 
port now and then, bringing something 
worth while to a far-off reader. For, 
as William Lyon Phelps said recently 


Ne AK, We Sate 
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in his whimsical and beguiling “As I 
Like It” in “Scribner’s,” he finds his 
greatest delight, not in an avocation 
but in the practice of his own vocation, 
in the work itself. Well, the Publish- 
er’s absorbing work is this magazine 
and he always rejoices whenever it 
seems worth while to a brave soul, try- 
ing to help the world along. The other 
day a letter came from a.reader in 
North Dakota saying that Bishop 
Tyler, on a Sunday before, in the 
course of his sermon in the cathedral 
in Fargo, had read from Our Wor tp 
and had recommended it to his congre- 
gation, offering to send in their sub- 
scriptions. And from the farther 
northwest, Sarah Comstock, the writer 
and novelist, sent word that the first 
thing to greet her eyes at Miles City 
was a copy of Our Wor p on the news- 
stand. This reminded the Publisher 
of a time, years ago, when, as the cub 
city editor of the Helena Journal, he 
had gone to Miles City to “cover” a 
Cattlemen’s Convention. Steers and 
“mavericks” and cowboys traveled the 
ranges in those days—and they may 
still, but Montana has since become a 
great state of varied riches in mines 
and farms, as well as in sheep and 
cattle. And Montana, forever cool in 
her mountains and beautiful on her 
plains, is concerned about wheat from 
the Caucasus, beef from the Argentine 
and metals from South Africa. The 
Publisher will be pleased if he can serve 
in bringing the world to Montana. 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the growth 
of demand for telephone service that the 
Bell System invests throughout the coun- 
try an average of three-quarters of a 
million dollars every working day for 
new telephone plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new subways 
are being dug and cables laid, larger 
building accommodations are under way, 
more switchboards are in process of 
building or installation, and added facili- 
ties of every description being mustered 
into service to care for the half million 
or more new subscribers linked to the Sys- 
tem every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this large 
expenditure of funds, could not be carried 
out efficiently or economically by unre- 
lated, independent telephone organiza- 
tions acting without co-operation in 
different sections of the country. Neither 








could it be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by any one organization dic- 
tating from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufacturing 
and purchasing facilities which save mil- 
lions of dollars annually. They share 
scientific discoveries and inventions, engi- 
neering achievements, and operating bene- 
fits which save further millions. But the 
management of service in each given 
territory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages of 
union and co-operation with the advan- 
tages of local initiative and responsibility, 
the Bell System has provided the nation 
with the only type of organization which 
could spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested in 
telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND “ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 











OUR WORLD will —y the torch 
understanding in a world that is — 
and, at times, disheartened by the new, 
strange cries of the radical who would 


destroy rather than reform. It will stand |B} Basa: BI 
for constructive liberalism, not under any (| HANS 
party label, but as being the enduring 
interpretation of democracy. And it A. 
the faith to believe that this ‘inte 
tation’ is not the possession of a few 4 
as Lincoln always said, the heritage of 
the many. Its readers, therefore, should 
be a mighty company of those who believe 
in America as a great power for service 
throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus ~4 —— World.”’) 
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Minding» ais the problem of 


finding a distinctive cover for 

Ovr Wor tp has been exercising 
our friends over the country. We 
were fairly confident that we had the 
right one at last on the September 
issue, but we reserved final judgment 
until we have heard the verdict of our 
readers. Now the pleasant conviction 
has been brought to the Publisher 
that you really like it. As we go to 
press with this number, September has 
been on the newsstands but a week, yet 
we have more than a score of letters, 
each one commending the cover and 
its symbolic message “Bringing the 
World to America.” Our good friend 
Reuben Donnelley writes from Chi- 
cago, “The cover is distinctive, dig- 
nified and well designed. Your friends 
will all now be able to distinguish 
Our Worx» across the counter at first 
sight. I like exceedingly the nautical 
embellishments.” Another construc- 
tive critic, Mr. E. C. Tibbitts, of 
Akron, writes: “The cover strikes 
my fancy, and is a big improvement.” 
Mr. F. A. Pirie, of All America Cables, 
Inc., thinks that it is sure to give the 
magazine more individuality. That 
opinion is shared by Mr. Ernest John, 
of the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
who writes: “Your cover unquestion- 
ably gives you individuality, a prob- 
lem not easy to accomplish when the 
newsstand groans with the weight of 





its wares.” 
be persuaded by these gentlemen that 
the new cover is another step in making 
Our Wortp more attractive. 


The Publisher is glad to 


AY OTHER interesting letter, lately 

received, shows what a far swing 
about “our world” the magazine is 
now making. An Englishman, Mr. 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Jr., came 
across the magazine while in Aus- 
tralia. He felt so much in sympathy 
with its purpose and method that he 
decided to aid in its development. 
Having a wide circle of friends in 
England and America, he proceeded 
to write them a letter, bringing Our 
Wortp to their notice. Here is his 
letter : 


To My Friends in England and Else- 
where: 


While in Australia I discovered a 
magazine published in the United States 
called Our Wor.tp. This magazine is 
devoted to the_ advancement of Interna- 
tional Peace and Understanding, and 
consequently has sections given over to 
the work of the League of Nations and 
other great agencies for International 
Progress. 

So impressed was I with the breadth of 
view and farsighted policy of Our 
Wor tp that, on arriving in New York, I 
visited its originator and editor, Her- 
bert S. Houston, a partner of the late 
Walter Hines Page, formerly American 
Ambassador to this country and a true 
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Have You Ever Said to Yourself 


That you did not get in your newspapers and weekly 
periodicals the authoritative interpretation of current 
events which you needed; that besides facts and pictures 
and opinions you wanted something to think about? 
Every one feels that lack now and then and turns to 
the great reviews to satisfy it. 


IF SO 


The Yale Review, a distinguished American quar- 
terly of the first rank among periodicals, is just the 
magazine that you may have been looking for. 

Consider the October number. Agnes Repplier, 
Katherine Mansfield, Hilaire Belloc, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Robert Frost, Vernon Kellogg, William Rose 
Benét (to mention only a few of its contributors) and 
a remarkable group of papers on subjects ranging from 
contemporary American life and manners, the “Funda- 
mentalists,” and the World Court plan of President 


Harding, to the last word on recent Egyptian archeo- 
logical discoveries and the most delightful pages in any 
magazine of the month from the Journals of Katherine 
Mansfield. 

Become acquainted with the National Quarterly 
through this October number, which will be sent FREE 
with your order for a new subscription. 


OOS OOS SOS SOD OSA AAAS aaah $3] 


THE YALE REVIEW 


“THAT BEST OF ALL AMERICAN MAGAZINES” 


To The Yale Review, 
120 High St., New Haven, Conn.: 


For the enclosed cheque for $4 add my name to your list of mail subscribers, sending 
me the October number FREE, according to your special offer in Our World. 





Name . 


Address 


The Yale Review is published in October, January, April, and July. $4 a year. 
O.W. Oct. 23 
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and firm friend of England. Mr. 
Houston has undertaken the production 
of Our Wor ~p in the firm belief, in which 
I venture to join, that it will prove a 
potent factor in bringing the peoples of 
the world to a common understanding 
through a better knowledge of one an- 
other. He believes with President 
Masaryh of Czecho-Slovakia, that “We 
must first learn to understand.” 

The magazine, which has received the 
approbation in England of such repre- 
sentative men as Lord Robert Cecil, until 
lately Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Union, 
and Evelyn Wrench, General Secretary 
of the English-Speaking Union, should 
prove useful for information on current 
international affairs in school and col- 
lege libraries, etc. 

I am sufficiently enthusiastic in the 
justice of the mission and ultimate suc- 
cess of Our Wor tp, that I take this op- 
portunity of personally bringing it to 
your notice. 


E have long felt that Owvr 

Worwtp could render no more 
valuable service than to help the 
schools of the country in their en- 
deavor to give the next generation a 
clearer conception of the world whose 
destiny it is to help shape. If we 
had ever been tempted to forget that 
part of our mission, we would have 
been constantly reminded of it by the 
teachers themselves. Since our first 
number was published we have had a 
succession of visits and letters from 
progressive teachers from every part 
of the country, giving us invaluable 
criticism and suggestions on our work 
in the schools. An early bit of co- 
operation came from the New York 
State Commissioner of Education, 
who put Our Wortp on a small list 
of magazines, the subscription price 
of which the State agrees to share with 
any school subscribing. One of our 
most recent and powerful allies among 
the educators is Dr. Augustus 
Thomas, the State 


Commissioner of 
Education for Maine, ww 
who is also President ‘ 
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of the World Educational Federation. 
He is enthusiastic over our “Know- 
the-World Clubs,” the plan outlined 
in the Round Table last month, for 
organizing among students read- 
ing courses in world affairs based 
on the monthly editions of the maga- 
zine. Dr. Thomas is writing a letter 
to the teachers of the country, en- 
dorsing the magazine and the clubs. 


{ 


R. ARTHUR BULLARD, our 

editor, has been in Europe, at 
the chief focal points of interest, gath- 
ering, for our readers, first-hand in- 
formation on the problems that are 
now troubling the world. Before the 
next number is out he will have re- 
turned, and from his letters we know 
that he is bringing with him some 
manuscripts that will give our sub- 
scribers a keen anticipation for the 
next few issues. 


HAT do you usually do on Sat- 

urday night? Wouldn’t it be a 
good time to get yourself in touch 
with the progress that the world has 
made during the week? Of course you 
have a radio set, or you make a point 
of calling on a friend who has one. 
As we've told you before, the sum- 
mary prepared by the Editorial Board 
of Our Wortp is broadcast every 
Saturday by the three great stations 
of the Westinghouse Company. We 
have just added two new stations of 
the Radio Corporation of America in 
New York and in Washington. All 
of this is a part of the general in- 
struction plan of the “Know-the- 
World-Clubs,” and you are hereby in- 
vited to join next Saturday. Look in 
your evening paper for our place 
on the program. The call numbers 
are Westinghouse: Pittsburgh KDKA, 
Chicago KYW, Springfield, Mass., 
WBZ; Radio Corp.: New York WJZ, 
Washington WRC. 
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“Who owns the company?” 
““What is behind it?”” These ques- 
tions are asked in appraising the 
soundness of a business and in de- 
termining its aims. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is owned by 
more than 270,000 people living in 
every state in the Union. Could 
the stockholders of the Bell System 
be gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of a 
city about the size of Providence 
or Denver. 

They constitute a representative 
cross-section of American citizen- 
ship. Among them, of course, are 
bankers and men of large affairs; 





These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


for the idea of ownership in the 
Bell System appeals to sound busi- 
ness judgment and a trained sense 
of values. 

In this community of owners are 
the average man and woman, the 
storekeeper, the clerk, the salesman, 
the professional man, the farmer 
and the housewife—users of the 
telephone who with their savings 
have purchased a share in its own- 
ership. The average individual 
holding is but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popularly 
owned than the Bell System, none 
has its shares distributed more 
widely. In the truest sense it is 
owned by those it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Servis } 











“OUR WORLD” will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is confused 
and, at times, disheartened by the new, 
strange cries of the radical (f- would 


destroy rather than reform. I will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any 
party label, but as being the enduring 
interpretation of democracy. And it has 
the faith to believe that this ‘interpre- 
tation’ is not the possession of a few but, 
as Lincoln always said, the heritage of 
the many. Its readers, therefore, should 
be a mighty company of those who believe 
in America as a great pewer for service 
throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 
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of the magazine told the Publisher 

that the Round Table came to 
her every month as a friendly letter, 
telling of the ups and downs of Our 
Wortpv. Naturally, that was a pleas- 
ant thing to hear, for it expressed the 
exact purpose of the Round Table. 
It has been in the Publisher’s mind, 
from the first, to make it an intimate 
log book of the fair weather and foul 
that attend this publishing craft as it 
goes out over the Seven Seas. Come 
to think of it—the Log Book might 
have been a better title than Round 
Table. 

The Publisher is just back to the 
home port after a most varying and 
stimulating ten days in Akron, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. And there are some 
encouraging things to report. For 
example, the September number, with 
the new cover, had been practically 
sold out in the Loop District in Chi- 
cago. On every hand were friends of 
the magazine who expressed hearty 
enthusiasm for its mission and for the 
way it was carrying it forward. Dr. 
Raymond, the President of the Armour 
Institute, told the Publisher that the 
magazine, as it came to him month 
after month, had made a real place for 
itself as an interpreter of present-day 
world progress. That was a cheering 
climax to the experience the Publisher 


|: Chicago the other day a reader 








had just had in addressing the eight 


hundred students of Armour on 
“Youth and the New World.” And 
President Raymond volunteered to get 
a Know-the-World Club under way, 
and Dr. Wilcox of the Department of 
Physics agreed to have his Radio class 
“tune in” regularly on Our Wortp’s 
summary “Bringing the World to 
America,” as it is sent out every Sat- 
urday evening by all the Westinghouse 
broadcasting stations. So the Pub- 
lisher had a good time at Armour In- 
stitute and he will often think of those 
fine boys, all studying to be engineers, 
learning through Our Wor tp Insti- 
tute something of the big world they 
are soon to work in. Philip D. Ar- 
mour, himself a great builder, had a 
real vision when he laid the founda- 
tions of the Institute and his son, J. 
Ogden Armour, modestly but gener- 
ously goes forward to carry his 
father’s vision, and his own, into effect. 


HE following Sunday, at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, the Publisher 
again had the privilege of meeting a 
great body of militant and _ high- 
spirited youth, when, with Bishop 
Gailor and Canon Sherman of To- 
ronto, he addressed the closing session 
of the International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The gen- 
eral theme was the duty of Christian 
citizenship and the Publisher had been 
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asked to consider it in relationship to 
the world. He endeavored to present 
this one idea—that it was America’s 
duty to go out into the world because 
of the world’s need and that, in going, 
America served both the world and her 
own highest interests. At one point 
he said, with a good deal of vigor, in 
answer to the view that America 
should have no part in the “European 
mess” that that was “never a reason 
for Jesus staying out of a situation 
but always a reason for His going in” ; 
and there was a spontaneous burst of 
applause. What a great thing youth 
is, anyway, with its vision and its 
courage! It is everywhere the hope 
of this poor old heaving and battered 
planet. If it is battered that is all 
the greater reason, in the eyes of 
youth, “for going in.” That Young 
Man of Nazareth taught the world a 
great lesson a long time ago and some 
time, somehow, it must learn it. 


UT this isn’t a sermon, but a letter, 

and the Publisher must be on with 
it. One of the most satisfactory things 
he has to report is the spirit of co- 
operation everywhere expressed to- 
ward the new plan of memberships in 
Our Wor tp Institute. The Woman’s 
Club of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 
where the Publisher had the pleasure 
of having luncheon with its executive 
committee, took a membership and 
agreed to at once work out a plan for 
bringing the plan before all of its 
members. In Cleveland the Publisher 
was breaking bread with Ambassador 
Herrick, and inevitably (for the Pub- 
lisher was there) the subject of Our 
Wortp came up. When the invitation 
plan for members was explained and 
the suggestion raised as to some one 
to propose people in Cleveland for 
membership, the Ambassador at once 
said he knew nearly everybody in 
Cleveland and he would be glad to be 
a proposer, adding that he would be 
serving everyone who accepted the in- 
vitation, for he knew how valuable the 
work was that Our WorLp was doing. 












It is needless to say that the distin- 
guished volunteer was accepted, with- 
out any examination of a Draft 
Board; and this was true, later the 
same day, when former Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker, volunteered 
as a nominator. In a very happy 
frame of mind the Publisher continued 
his journey to Pittsburgh, where Chan- 
cellor Samuel B. McCormick, for years 
the head of the University, agreed to be 
the Chairman of the nominating board, 


UT, speaking of nominating 

boards for Our Wor xp Institute, 
the one who has accepted the most ex- 
pansive commission is the retiring 
president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. John H. Puelicher. 
The Publisher saw him in Chicago 
and he has offered to nominate 
thousands of his banking friends for 
memberships. 


To Publisher’s trip wound up in 
Pittsburgh with a most interesting 
conference with Mr. J. C. McQuiston, 
of the Westinghouse Company, our 
friend and ally in the great new field 
of Radio. At its conclusion the Pub- 
lisher started for New York, all 
atingle, for he almost felt that he him- 
self was being broadcasted through the 
air, so vital and energizing was this 
wonderful apostle of wireless. All the 
plans for having our summary, 
“Bringing the World to America”, 
reach the largest number of people 
were discussed, in particular these 
plans as they are to be related to the 
schools of the country. 


ND as if by happy coincidence the 
first letter that came to the 
Publisher’s attention on his return was 
from his great educational ally, Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations and State Commissioner of 
“ducation for Maine. This letter is 
so interesting in every way that the 
Publisher must share the pleasure he 
has had in reading it with the readers 























of the Round Table, so he is printing 
it here in full: 


“It is good to know that Our Worip 
is well established and dedicated to a 
great mission and that the Know-the- 
World Clubs are being so successfully 
introduced into the schools of this coun- 
try. The purpose of the magazine is 
appealing and I hope its reception, 
world-wide, may be in full keeping with 
its great purpose. Your long and suc- 
cessful experience in the publishing field 
is a sufficient guarantee of the stability 
and force of the enterprise. 

“I am recommending Our Wortp and 
the Know-the-World Clubs as teaching 
materials to our teachers. After famili- 
arizing myself with the contents and 
arrangement of the magazine and the 
scope and vital importance of the Know- 
the-World Clubs, I have no hesitancy 
in so doing, for I believe you are offering 
in the former a great storehouse of im- 
portant materials suitable for school 
study, and in the latter a _ splendid 
method of humanizing its appeal to the 
young mind. 

“Our Wortp is bringing the whole 
world to America in a most vivid way 
and interpreting it in terms of world 
unity. The sources from which the in- 
formation is gathered and the mode of 
review render it of great force. No 
longer do we classify citizens by their 
post office addresses but by their grasp 
and assimilation of world relations. 

“The teacher today who does not make 
constant use of living materials is losing 
golden opportunity to aid in the forma- 
tion of the modern type of citizen. She 
is dwarfing possibilities of great impor- 
tance and stinting the growth of the mind 
and soul of those whose aims are en- 
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trusted to her care. More than ever am 
I interested in getting just such materials 
as are found in Our Wor tp and just such 
methods as are employed in the Know- 
the-World Clubs into the consciousness 
of teaching.” 


HIS highly interesting question 

of the magazine as a factor in 
education is more and more receiving 
attention. This is especially fitting as 
the Christmas season approaches and 
so many people are wondering what 
kind of presents to send to members 
of their family and to friends. The 
best magazines are not only interest- 
ing and attractive as gifts, in the sense 
that they are pleasant reminders of 
some one’s thoughtfulness, but they 
are much more than that—indeed, 
they are really Christmas candles that 
go forward month by month, bearing 
light and knowledge to one’s friends 
in every part of the country. Pub- 
lishers who are naturally desirous in 
extending, as far as possible, the use 
of magazines as gifts, are developing 
some extremely interesting plans this 
vear that people everywhere will want 
to know about. This particular Pub- 
lisher would be very happy to send to 
any of our readers an announcement, 
not only of his own plans but of the 
plans of other publishers, that may 
be of real service and value as the 
Christmas season approaches. 


NOTE of reminder: The West- 
inghouse call numbers for the 
weekly summary, “Bringing the World 
to America,” are, Pittsburgh, KDKA ; 
Chicago, KYW ; Springfield, WBZ. 
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Multiplying 


To the man with pick and shovel 
the digging of holes for telephone 
poles is a slow and arduous task. 
Under favorable soil conditions three 
to five holes are for him an average 
Under adverse condi- 
tions perhaps he can account for only 
When the hole is dug, eight 


or ten men are required to raise the 


day’s work. 
one. 


pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick 
attached, operated by only three 
men, can erect aS many as eighty 
poles in a day—releasing for other 
telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken 











Man-power 


telephone construction, to increase 
its safety to the employee, and to 


effect economies are being utilized 
in the Bell System. Experiments are 
constantly being made to find the 
better and the shorter way to do a 
given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to 
perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to 
multiply man-power mean an enor- 
mous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell 
System. Without them telephone 
service would be rendered neither as 
promptly, as efficiently nor as eco- 
nomically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


2) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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What is THE FORUM Doing ? 


IT is working for the recognition 
of American public opinion. 


IT wants an honest presentation of 
facts—pro and con—on any question 
that is of interest to the people. 


It wants your cooperation in 
getting all sides of a problem before 





| invites you to write your convic- 





an earnest audience, and to this end 





tions on any subject you think 
worth a controversy. The editor 
will give all viewpoints thoughtful 
consideration and THE FORUM 
will arrange on those that are of 
national significance. 


THE FORUM 
247 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 


Enclosed is my check for a year's subscription to THE FORUM. 


FV DY D) <1 5 ae 
35c a Copy $4.00 a Year 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is confused 
and, at times, disheartened by the new, 
strange cries of the radical who would 


destroy rather than reform. It will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any 
party label, but as being the enduring 
nterpretation of democracy. And it has 
the faith to believe that this ‘inte 
tation’ is not the possession of a few 
as Lincoln always said, the heritage of 
the many. Its readers, therefore, should 
be a mighty company of those who believe 
in America as a great power for service 
throughout the world.” 

(From ee of “Our World.’’) 
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ODMAN GILDER, an accom- America are in what Our Wor tp and 
plished editor himself and the Jur World Institute stand for. Dur- 
son of one of the greatest ing the month the Publisher has had 

editors of his time, Richard Ww atson the privilege of talking the matter 
Gilder, has much of his father’s quick over very fully with Mrs. Thomas G. 
perception, as the Publisher has often Winter, the accomplished and _ able 
found, for the things of the spirit. President of the General Federation 





The other day at of Women’s Clubs, 
the club he said with the _ result 
that he had _ re- FOR THE HOLINESS OF TRUE that a friendly 
cently seen a beau- REASON entente has been 
tiful prayer in ( GOD, inspirer and teacher of men, established for 
which the words who art the truth thou lovest, send bringing to the at- 
out thy light and illumine us. Give us t gl ’ 
le: ace oa ention of women 
our world” wert a deep and clear knowledge of our- ; rei 
used in a way that selves. Help us to a growing knowl- clubs just what 
: edge of our world. Confirm us in . "or a 
would refresh our a ae ze Ss 1 Our W orld Insti 
the holiness of true reason. Strengthen : . 
aa i : ‘Ms tute is doing. 
souls: and a day in us the aspiration towards noble and - 5 
. , ‘ spacious thinking, and in thy good time Mrs. Winter and 
or two later he = aa. , ; 

, bring us to thy ‘holy hill, where lifted her -< associates 
sent this prayer above the clouds of prejudice and the Ey aS 
: ee mists of passion, we shall think thine lave been so con 
ulong to the Pub I . ° 
; 5 houghts after tl I gh Jesus ‘inced that the 
: : own thoughts after thee, through Jesus vinced tha 1¢ In 
lisher. It is so Christ our Lord. Amen. telligent woman 

fon) 


full of vision and From A BOOK OF OFFICES AND can be kent in 
PRAYERS FOR PRIEST AND _ I 











breathes such be PEOPLE, compiled by two presbyters touch with what 
fine spirit, that it of the Church. Published by Erwin is going on in the 
is published it S. Gorham, 37 East 28th Street, New Wy: a i SN 
: I d in a Foik, U4. (Caghed from sens i) W orld by becom 
0x on this page ing a member of 
as a prayer in Our World Insti- 


which our readers will be glad to join. tute that a definite plan has been for- 
os mulated for notifying all the presi- 

HIS is written inthe Thanksgiving dents of women’s clubs in the coun- 
month of November and the Pub- try about our reading courses and 
lisher feels extremely grateful because service in the way of bringing the 
of the knowledge that has been increas- world to America. This association, 
ing to a flood tide, showing how deeply which is so important in itself, has en- 
interested the intelligent women of couraged the Publisher tremendously. 





















He sees that if the intelligent and 
progressive women of the country are 
going to help spread the sails of this 
publishing craft it is bound to make 
port. For it is doubtless quite within 
the mark to say that no important 
cause or movement has been success- 
fully developed in this country without 
the support of women. 


PEAKING of spreading sails (and 

the readers of this log-book letter 
have learned that the Publisher deals 
a good deal in terms of the sea), it is 
cheering to report that before the 
New Year comes in Know-the-World 
Clubs will be under way on both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
Down in Maine five Clubs are getting 
under way in five key schools of the 
State under the immediate direction 
of Dr. Augustus Thomas, State Com- 
missioner of Education. Not only 
that, Dr. Thomas himself has accepted 
the important post of Director of the 
Know-the-World Clubs. This vir- 
tually insures their success, for no 
educator in the country has greater 
vision or greater practical grasp than 
has the State Commissioner in Maine. 
As our readers know, he was elected 
President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations at the great 
N. E. A. Convention in San Francisco 
last summer; and they have been 
greatly profited, beyond doubt, by Dr. 
Thomas’ stimulating article in the No- 
vember number on “World Unity 
Through Education.” In Augusta the 
Publisher had the pleasure of meeting 
an educational leader of the middle 
South, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, who 
is carrying on the great work in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky, in her 
“Moonlight Schools,” to banish the 
darkness of illiteracy. When she heard 
of the Know-the-World Club plan she 
agreed forthwith to get the movement 
started in her own state. 


Y the time the Publisher got back 
to New York he found the move- 
ment had jumped from Maine to Ken- 
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tucky and then all the way across to 
the state of Washington. For, thanks 
to the glowing enthusiasm for the 
plan of its sponsor, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnctt, a Club had been 
formed by Dr. Stephen Penrose, the 
President of Whitman College at 
Walla Walla, among his students. 
Mrs. Burnett had commissioned Dr. 
Penrose to get the Club under way, 
with the result that the young men 
and women who are the leaders of the 
ten fraternities at Whitman College 
have formed the first Know-the-World 
Club on the Pacific coast. Mrs. Burnett 
sent to Dr. Penrose the following let- 
ter which was read to the members at 
the institution of the Club. It inter- 
prets with such vision and eloquence 
the mission of the Clubs that it is a 
privilege to publish it here: 


“Dear Dr. PENROSE: 


“T am glad you enjoyed your after- 
noon under the tree as much as I did and 
I thank you for the list of names which 
is very welcome. I shall write at once to 
‘Our Wortp’ and see that the magazines 
are forwarded. My strong interest in 
the publication is that it deals with and 
faces our World. Not merely the worlds 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America but 
the World’s World—and a_ bewildered 
one it is this day! 

“Mr. Houston’s idea is not to tell 
people what to think but to show them 
what there is to think about. And there is 
more than there has ever been before. 
You see, what seems to have happened is 
that the combined problems of all the 
past inadequate centuries have been 
bound by Fate like a sort of Pilgrims 
Progress burden upon the young shoul- 
ders of the generation just beginning to 
climb the hill. They are the ones who 
will find themselves facing the difficulties 
their forefathers arranged for them. It 
does not seem fair. But it will build 
heroes, it will make masters of men and 
circumstances, it will create creators and 
call forth leaders with a trumpet cry. 
Who knows how many will answer from 
Whitman College—Who knows? Surely 
the one way to face the upheaval now is 
to begin to know the World and the dif- 








fering ways of its men and women as 
well as their languages and their think- 
ings—just find out how to be friends— 
friends, and to make sure what it is each 
people has to give and ask from the 
other. 

“This little harangue I send with 
my greeting and ‘Our World’ to your 
students.” 


HEN Ambassador Herrick 

sailed back to his post at Paris 
the other day, the Publisher under- 
took to send him a letter to the ship 
saying that the invitation to the 
members of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce in which his name had been 
used as a proposer, had brought over 
fifty acceptances, although the invita- 
tion had gone forward but a few days 
before. And these acceptances have 
been coming in every day; but it 
ought not to be surprising that mem- 
bership in our Institute should be 
looked upon with such favor, in an 
enterprising and progressive city like 
Cleveland, when so strong an endorse- 
ment is given the Institute as that 
contained in the letter from Cleveland’s 
first citizen. Ambassador Herrick’s 
letter, which he addressed “To My 
Friends in Cleveland,” was as follows: 


“My friend, Mr. Herbert S. Houston, 
has established a new publication known 
as ‘Our Wortp.’ Knowing Mr. Houston 
as I do, I feel that his primary aims for 
public good overshadow his efforts for 
material gain. 

“There can be no doubt that it is for 
the best interests of the great city of 
Cleveland as well as for all communities 
in America to have an intimate knowledge 
of world progress and world conditions. 
To become a member of Mr. Houston’s 
World Institute is one of the best pos- 
sible means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. I believe that you will find it both 


interesting and profitable to accept the 
invitation enclosed to you by Mr. Hous- 
ton, which explains the many privileges 
and services received for the small dues 
which are necessarily required. 

“My sympathetic interest in this en- 
terprise was enlisted more than a year 
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ago in Paris when Mr. Houston revealed 
to me the scope and purposes of his great 
undertaking. Whatever different views 
people may hold upon the methods of in- 
ternational relationship for the future, I 
believe that we must all agree upon one 
principle at least as a precedent condi- 
tion; that is, a participation or coopera- 
tion of some sort in the international, 
economic reconstruction. It is only upon 
such firm foundation that idealism and 
political reconstruction for the redress 
of the balance of the world can securely 
reat,” 


S readers of the Round Table will 
recall, it has been stated once or 

twice here that an issue would be pub- 
lished a little later on, devoted to 
Japan. After the announcement was 
made the great earthquake came and 
this caused a postponement of our 
plans. Then, after talking matters 
over with a number of men and women 
who, like the Publisher, are staunch 
friends of Japan, it was decided to have 
the number in February. But a cable- 
gram has just come from that enter- 
prising American, Mr. B. W. Fleisher, 
the publisher of The Japan Advertiser, 
suggesting that the issue be postponed 
until March or April in order that it 
may contain a more complete account 
of the wonderful work now going for- 
ward in Japan in the way of recon- 
struction. As Our Wortp desires 
especially to serve both its growing 
company of readers (and they are in- 
creasing at the rate of from five hun- 
dred to a thousand a week as this is 
written) and also Japan, it is very 
likely that the Japan number will be 
put off until March. But definite an- 
nouncement will be made in due time. 


PEAKING of Japan, a further 
word must be said about Mr. 
Fleisher, who has done a service of the 
greatest value both to his native coun- 
try and to Japan, by interpreting one 
to the other in his modern newspaper, 
The Japan Advertiser, and in his won- 
derfully interesting monthly, The 
Trans-Pacific. His plant in Tokio was 

















completely destroyed by the earth- 
quake, but the earth had scarcely come 
to equilibrium before he had ordered 
presses and equipment and made ar- 
rangements to resume his publications. 
Mr. Fleisher will be in this country 
about the time this issue appears and 
the Publisher wants to bespeak for 
him a very hearty cooperation in the 
rebuilding of his great publishing en- 
terprise in Tokio—an enterprise which 
means so much for peace and under- 
standing on both sides of the Pacific. 


S this letter to Our Wor.p’s 
family is written the Editorial 
family of the magazine is coming to- 
gether again in a very happy and 
stimulating reunion. Arthur Bullard 
has come home from his interesting 
summer abroad and this issue will give 
the result of some of his observations. 
He assured us all that his month in 
Geneva was made memorable not 
merely because of the contest in the 
League of Nations over Mussolini’s 
drive on Corfu but because it was a 
meeting-place of all the world. And it 
is most encouraging to think that this 
little city of Switzerland has become 
a world capital, out of which light and 
knowledge proceed “for the healing of 
the nations.” Another member of the 
staff who came back was Miss Wish- 
nieff, our Literary Editor, who had 
been sorely missed while keeping an 
enforced residence for a time in the 
hospital, much to the regret of all her 
co-workers. She is on the job again, 
however, scanning the literature of all 
countries for the very best stories for 
the readers of Our Wortp; and she 
told the Publisher the other day that 
she had some unusually fine things 
coming for 1924. And Malcolm Davis 
is back from the north woods to con- 
tinue to look through his “Windows on 


the World” ; and Harald Toksvig, with 
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his facile pencil, is at his drawing 
board looking after make-up. But 
Toksvig was really away only a few 
hours it seemed, for, true to the tireless 
energy of his native Denmark, he is 
always working all the time. So the 


‘Publisher is looking forward to the 


approaching Thanksgiving feast with 
a happy and contented mind. In an- 
other place in this issue it is planned 
to publish an announcement of some 
of our plans for next year which it is 
sincerely believed will cause our readers 
to give thanks. 


UT after Thanksgiving comes 
Christmas and the Publisher is go- 

ing to venture to hope that many mem- 
bers of Our Wortp’s big family will 
want to send as a Christmas remem- 
brance to friends a membership in Our 
World Institute for the coming year. A 
special Christmas card is prepared 
that can be posted so that it will reach 
its destination on Christmas Eve. Not 
only that, the January number, which 
is to publish just before Christmas 
Day is to be devoted to the construc- 
tive and helpful things that are going 
forward throughout the world to make 
it a better place to live in. This ought 
to be a very bright and glowing candle 
to pass on to a friend on December 
24th, the publication date of the Janu- 
ary number. Any inquiries about our 
special Christmas plan will be imme- 
diately answered and the greatest care 
will be taken to see that the wishes of 
any members of our family who wish to 
have Christmas memberships sent as a 
remembrance are carefully carried out. 


UST as a reminder there are added 
the call numbers for the Westing- 
house stations throughout the country 
that send out the weekly summary 
“Bringing the World to America.” 
They are: Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago 
KYW, Springfield, Mass., WBZ. 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory be guides at the crossroads of 
in the hands of each subscriber be conversation. 
revised from hour to hour, there 
would be no need for the informa- 
tion operator. But the directory 
cannot at one time list all sub- 
scribers. Even during its printing 
and binding, thousands of changes 
take place in the telephone com- 
munity. New subscribers are 
added to the list. Old ones move 
their places of business or of 
residence. 

Though their names are not 
listed on the directory, these sub- 
scribers must be connected by the 
highways of speech with all others “Information” stands for the 
in the community. To supple- most complete utilization of tele- 
ment the printed page, there must phone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward better Service 



















Such are the information opera- 
tors, selected for their task because 
of quickness and accuracy, cour- 
tesy and intelligence. At their 
desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they re- 
lieve the regular operators from 
answering thousands of questions 
about telephone numbers that 
would otherwise impede the ren- 
dering of service. If they are 
asked for numbers already in the 
directory, service is retarded. 
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~ LOG Book 





“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of understanding 
in a world that is confused and, at times, disheart- 
ened by the new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any party 
label, but as being the endurin; — etation of 
democracy. And it has the fait jieve that 
this ‘interpretation’ is not the bed of a few 
but, as Lincoln always said, the heritage of the 
many. Its readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those who believe in America as a 
great power for service throughout the world.” 


(From prospectus of “Our World.”’) 











ITH the New Year we are out- 
ward bound under a new title, 


as our readers will see. The chances are 
they will not be surprised for the Pub- 
lisher has all along developed the anal- 
ogy of the progress of Our Wor xD to 
the voyage of a ship. This publishing 
craft itself, while having U. S. A. clearly 
marked all over it, is out on the seven 
seas seeking cargoes of interesting 
things to bring back to the home port 
in America. So the wonder is, not so 
much that we have taken the title of 
the Log Book now, as that we should 
ever have taken any other title in the 
first place. The New Year’s hope of 
the Publisher, which he will jot down 
in the Log Book as the first entry, is 
that the voyage, while it will have 
stormy days as well as fair, may be in 
the main an interesting and stimulating 
one and that sometime the entry may 
be made that the port of World Under- 
standing is looming on the horizon. 


HE second entry in the Log Book 
Cr the fact that we have a life 
member on board in the person of the 
famous sculptor, Mr. Lorado Taft. He 
caused a tremendous commotion among 
the crew a few days ago by sending in a 
life membership. Our hats are off and 
up to the first life member for whom, as 
one of the crew naively put it, “We 
must keep sailing ahead, now, because 





we have an indefinite number of 
magazines to deliver.” And this re- 
minds the Publisher of one day when 
he stood before that marvelous creation 
of Lorado Taft’s in Jackson Park in 
Chicago, ‘‘The Progress of Life,” and 
saw in plastic form the march of the 
ages toward some great and far-off 
goal. Recalling the thrill that this 
marvelous group of statuary gave him 
the Publisher wants to say that if he had 
been selecting the first life member he 
thinks of no one he should prefer to 
have as number one than Lorado Taft. 
All his life long he has been a man of 
unconquerable faith and illimitable vi- 
sion. He was so in his student days in 
Paris and he has been so in all of his 
stimulating work at the Art Institute 
in Chicago. He has done more prob- 
ably than any man of his time to bring 
the world of art both to his own great 
Mississippi Valley and to America as a 
whole. And while he has been con- 
sciously bringing the great art of the 
past in touch with his own generation 
and creating new artistic forms himself, 
he has always worked for and believed 
in World Understanding. He was one 


of the first subscribers to the magazine 
and it is now our privilege to put on the 
first page of the Log Book that he in- 
tends to stay on board the whole voyage 
through. 















PEAKING of men of vision the Pub- 


interesting days spent in Connecticut 
during the month. 
In Waterbury, Mr. 
Frederick 8. Chase 
took him out to a 
great engineering 
work which re- 
quired a tunnel 
through a mountain 
and an aqueduct 
over a lake to de- 
velop a larger water 
supply for the city. 
The following day 
the Publisher rode 
from Waterbury 
over Southington 
Mountain to Hart- 
ford with Governor 
Templeton of Con- 
necticut. And then 
he heard what was 
even more wonder- 
ful than the en- 
gineering project 
under way—all 
about the man who had the vision to 
conceive it. Governor Templeton, with 
glowing enthusiasm, told of Mr. Henry 
Sabin Chase and of his foresight in ar- 
ranging, years ago, for a watershed from 
which the city’s increased supply could 
come when Waterbury’s growth re- 
quired it. And the Governor also told 
the Publisher that the beautiful City 
Hall Plaza in Waterbury, which is 
securing a nation-wide fame for its 
beauty, was also a fulfilled dream of 
Mr. Chase’s. He had conceived the 
idea and then gone to the first architect 
in the country, Mr. Cass Gilbert, to 
carry it into effect. Thus it is that this 
great citizen has left memorials, con- 
ceived and partly executed in his own 
lifetime, that will be much more lasting 
than monuments of stone or bronze. 
And they were all a matter of vision. 
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lisher is reminded of two or three 





LORADO TAFT 





OTH in Waterbury and Hartford the 
Publisher talked to large groups of 
business men about America’s economic 
relationship to the 
world. It was re- 
assuring to find that 
supporting senti- 
ment for these 
views was just as 
strong in industrial 
Connecticut as in 
the agricultural 
stretches of the 
Mississippi Valley. 
It is pleasant, also, 
to chronicle a grow- 
ing knowledge of 
the fact that Our 
Wor Lp is standing 
for the economic as 
well as the human 
relationships of this 
country with other 
countries, and that 
the light it is trying 
to spread is con- 
tinually covering a 
wider radius. Plans 
were effected in both Hartford and 
Waterbury to have Our World Insti- 
tute and its services brought to the 
attention of men and women and young 
people who want to learn more about 
the world they live in. 


NOTHER thing which this clear- 
A eyed, two-fisted executive, who 
seemed to have such a sane focus on life 
as a whole, told the Publisher about was 
his plan to rid Connecticut of fake 
doctors. By the time the Publisher 
got back to his home port this plan was 
being prosecuted with such vigor that 
it challenged the attention of the whole 
country. The healing art that had 
come down from the Greek, this cou- 
rageous executive of an American state 
did not propose should be abused by 


sharks; and the crusade he has begun 


in Connecticut has already spread over 
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the country, creating the hope that the 
normal ailments of mankind are not to 
be increased by a lot of pseudo-prac- 
titioners. So it goes—a sculptor in Chi- 
cago, @ manufacturer in Waterbury, 
and a governor in Connecticut carry- 
ing on activities which seem to have 
no relationship to 
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merged into one great common inter- 
pretation of the hopes and aims and 
spirit of a common human family. 


His large and enthusiastic Con- 
aien of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs gave remarkable ex- 

pression to its be- 





each other but all 
of which spring 
from a common 
purpose to make 
this old world a 
more beautiful, a 
happier and a more 
healthful place in 
which to live. Our 
Wor.p claims kin- 
ship with all such 
hopeful souls be- 
cause it has the 
belief that if knowl- 
edge about the 


interpretive of 





DO YOU LIKE OUR WORLD 
STORIES? 


We very much want to know. 
They are selected, after endless read- 
ing of current fiction, in an effort to 
find stories that are characteristic and 
various countries. 
Do you like them? If not, what kind 
of stories would you wish to see in 
OUR WORLD? Please write to the 
Publisher and it will help him and 
the editors to make the magazine 
better. Many hearty thanks. 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 
9 East 37th St., New York 


lief that America 
was part of this big 
family and had cer- 
tain duties to per- 
form, in a series of 
resolutions that 
were adopted al- 
most unanimously. 
These resolutions 
commended the ad- 
ministration for its 
effort to participate 
in the consideration 
of reparations; for 
the effort, initiated 








many helpful and 
constructive things 
which go forward in the world can be 
known, the world around, there will come 
that understanding and friendship which 
will make a living reality of the truth 
that mankind is one big human family 
which goes up the hill or down the hill 
together. 


ND the members of the family aren’t 
A so different, one from the other, 
after all. A few days ago the Publisher 
went to Albany with twelve young men 
and women, from as many different 
countries, to take part in au .nternational 
night that had been arra:.ged by Mrs. 
Harry Edmonds, the State Chairman of 
the international department of the 
Women’s Clubs, in connection with the 
meeting of the State Federation. As 
the program unfolded itself before a 
large company at the Ten Eyck Hotel, 
each undertook to interpret his own 
country, and it was astonishing to see, 
as was frequently commented on, how 
these varying interpretations were all 


by President Hard- 
ing, to bring Amer- 
ica into the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; and they even went to 
the point of favoring this country join- 
ing “some association of nations to 
promote world peace.” When it is 
remembered that this great organization 
is non-partisan and non-political it be- 
comes highly significant that women 
have become so stirred up over the 
need of this country, in its own interest, 
bearing its full part in the world, that 
they want something done about it 
without further delay. There may even 
be some significance in such an attitude 
that should receive the attention of 
politicians in all parties. But another 
thing the State Convention did, besides 
passing resolutions, was to show very 
deep interest in the Woman’s Club Plan 
of Our World Institute which had been 
endorsed by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 
the President of the General Federation, 
and commended by her to all the 
women’s clubs of the country. Mrs. 
John H. Booth, the New York State 












President, expressed the deepest interest 

in the plan and offered to cooperate in 
all manner of ways. It was the vigorous 
leadership of Mrs. Booth which had 
much to do with the Convention swing- 
ing from the state of general discussion 
to that of affirmative action on this 
pressing question of America’s relation- 
ship to the world. And no one can 
gainsay the fact that Mrs. Booth, who 
_had two sons in the war, had the fullest 
right both to speak and to lead. 


s has been stated here before, Our 
World Institute has projected a big 
educational activity known as_ the 
Know-the-World Clubs. These are 
now fast getting under way under the 
guidance of Dr. Augustus Thomas, 
President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations and State Com- 
missioner of Education in Maine, as 
Director. The reading courses are sent 
out by radio and also in printed form 
with questions and a brief bibliography. 
A complete outline of the Know-the- 
World Club plan is now in printed form 
and copies will be sent with great 
pleasure to all who are interested in 
seeing Know-the-World Clubs formed 
in the schools of their community. 


HE Japan number, of which ref- 
"Tee has been made once or twice 
in these pages, has been definitely set for 
March. Mr. B. W. Fleisher, the able 
publisher of the Japan Advertiser, has 
recently come to this country from 
Tokio and, largely on his advice and 
suggestion, the date for this number 
has been fixed. Mr. Fleisher told the 
Publisher that Japan is steadily going 
forward and that it will be possible, in 
time for the March number, to have a 
complete and illuminating story of the 
plans that are decided upon for rebuild- 
ing and reconstruction. Viscount Goto, 
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under whose vigorous leadership the 
reconstruction program is to be carried 
out, has been invited to send an article 
for this issue and it is confidently be- 
lieved it will come to us in time for 
publication. There will be many other 
articles that will give objective em- 
bodiment to the wonderful spirit of 
Japan, which in these days of stress and 
disaster has come to a new birth of 
determination and resolute purpose. 
One of the many interesting things that 
Mr. Fleisher brings with him from 
Japan is the report as to the marvelous 
rekindling of the old love for America, 


HE Publisher is prompted to print 

the following somewhat personal 
announcement from the Haddon Press, 
where Our WORLD is printed, because 
he feels that it may have some interest 
for members of Our Wor.p’s family: 


The Haddon Press takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing to the publishing, printing and 
advertising fields that Mr. Herbert §. 
Houston, President of the Houston Pub- 
lishing Company, Publisher of Our Wortp, 
and for many years Vice-President of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, has become 
Vice-President and a Director of this com- 
pany. His experienced counsel will be 
available for the service of our customers as 
he becomes the Director of the Publishing 
Division of the Haddon Press. He continues, 
of course, as the head of his own company. 

Wan. R. Barckiow, 
President and General Manager. 


s the closing entry in the Log Book 
for this month’s voyage there is 
again set down for the information of 
our readers the call numbers of the 
Westinghouse Radio Stations through 
which the weekly summary, “ Bringing 
the World to America,’ is sent out each 
week through the air. They are: Pitts- 
burgh KDKA, Chicago KYW, Spring- 
field, Mass., WBZ. 
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HE Log Book this year will be 

much concerned with education. 
Indeed OUR WORLD will be on an 
educational voyage during all of the 
twelve months—and for that matter 
during all the years to come. That 
doesn’t mean that it is to be didactic 
or pedagogic but that it is to be enlight- 
ening and informing in the broadest 
human way. So many people are find- 
ing this to be the case, that this seems 
a perfectly safe prophecy to make. 


ATURALLY the course of Our World 

Institute will be largely laid by 
its directors, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
President of Clark University, and Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner 
of Education in Maine and President of 
the World Educational Federation. Dr. 
Atwood is more and more making the 
Institute a great educational agency to 
serve its thousands of members along 
the lines of the information that they 
want and need in regard to the world. 
And Dr. Thomas, who now has the 
Know-the-World Clubs in full swing, 
is making these enthusiastic organiza- 
tions a definite agency in bringing light 
and knowledge about the world to the 
on-coming generation in the schools. In 
the past year both of these great educa- 
tional allies of the publisher have been 
addressing thousands of teachers in 
State conventions all over |e country. 
Dr. Thomas has been al, the way 
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“OUR WORLD. will[bear the torch of understanding 
in a world that is confused and, at times, disheart- 
ened by the new, strange cries of the radical whe 
would destroy rather than reform. It will stand 
for constructive liberalism, not under any party 
label, but as being the Fag tien of 
democracy. And it has the faith to that 
this ‘interpretation’ is net the of a few 
but, as Lincoln always said, beritage of the 
many. Its readers, therefore, should be a mighty 
company of those whe believe in America as a 
great power for service throughout the world.” 
(From prospectus of “Our World.) 



































from Maine [through to the Pacific 
coast, leaving a trail of light and in- 
spiration wherever he has traveled. 
Dr. Thomas was in conference in San 
Diego with Colonel McRae and Mr. 
Raphael Herman in regard to the organ- 
ization of a world university, dedicated 
to the elimination, through education, 
of international hatred, misunderstand- 
ing and prejudice. Mr. Herman has 
made the generous offer to endow such a 
university to the extent of a million 
dollars and plans for its organization are 
being considered as this chapter of the 
Log Book is being written. There will 
be further entries in reference to develop- 
ments later on. Mr. Herman had al- 
ready offered a prize of $25,000.00 for 
an educational plan that would instruct 
the youth of the world about the world 
which they are soon to guide. Dr. At- 
wood has been equally busy in stir- 
ring up the teachers in many states to 
take an interest in human geography, in 
the ideas and movements of the peoples 
of the world rather than exclusively to 
think and to teach about the length of 
rivers, the height of mountains and 
crooked boundary lines. The Pub- 
lisher is certainly to be congratulated in 
having as allies two men of such vision 
and incomparable enthusiasm as Dr. 
Atwood and Dr. Thomas. With them 
in joint command OUR WORLD is 
sure to sail directly toward the ports of 
light and knowledge and understanding. 











BouT the time the March issue of the 
A magazine appears there will as- 
semble in Chicago the great annual con- 
vention of the state and city superin- 
tendents of schools—something over 
six thousand of them. Dr. Thomas who 


is the former president of this powerful — 


association expects to lay before it the 
results of his early experiences in organ- 
izing and getting under way Know-the- 
World clubs. He has already formed a 
number of these clubs in Maine and 
each week the members are receiving 
the summary “Bringing the World to 
America,”’ with bibliographies and ref- 
erences for supplementary reading. The 
work is getting under way in satisfactory 
shape and Dr. Thomas has a great en- 
thusiasm for it. In Chicago, in Feb- 
ruary, he hopes to be able to present 
some very definite educational results 
as a basis for his enthusiasm. 


HE women’s clubs, another strong 
‘hae closely associated with Our 
World Institute, are showing a lively 
interest in the special plans which the 
Institute is developing. A number of 
the clubs are pursuing reading courses, 
based on the weekly summary and on 
the monthly editions of the magazine. 
This part of the work which has had 
the strong endorsement of Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, the President of the General 
Federation, has developed so rapidly that 
a special department of correspond- 
ence has been created to take care 
of the letters from the clubs. As the 
Publisher has set down in the Log Book 
before, there is no part of the field of 
service constantly enlarging before the 
magazine and the Institute, that fires 
his vision more than that which em- 
braces the women’s clubs. Their mem- 
bers rise to the challenge of the maga- 
zine in its endeavor to put America’s 
relationships to the world in human 
terms, rather than to confine them in 
the narrow limits of party action. 


A* illustration will show clearly just 
4 what is in the Publisher’s mind. 
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One day as the Christmas rush was on, 
a long distance telephone call came in 
from Mrs. John H. Booth of Plattsburg, 
the President of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in New York. She 
asked if he could address the Women’s 
Clubs in Utica, Buffalo and Binghamton 
just before Christmas on “President 
Coolidge and the World Court.” Of 
course the Publisher was busy but he 
wasn’t too busy to accept immediately 
Mrs. Booth’s invitations and assign- 
ments. As this is written he has just 
returned from these stimulating meet- 
ings. There was astonishing interest 
shown at each one of them, both in the 
immediate subject presented and in the 
broad field of international relations to 
which the subject belongs. Although 
these clubs are non-partisan and non- 
political, resolutions were adopted in 
all these meetings strongly urging the 
senators in New York to support Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his endeavor to bring 
the United States into membership 
with the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Following these meet- 
ings in New York, the Publisher is on 
the point of going to Wisconsin to ad- 
dress clubs in Milwaukee and in other 
cities on this great and pressing question 
which President Coolidge has squarely 
put before the country. All of these 
things make a rather heavy draft on 
his time but he believes so strongly in 
international cooperation that it is al- 
ways a pleasure to lend a hand in help- 
ing it forward, whenever it is possible 
for him to do so. 

Speaking of international coopera- 
tion and President Coolidge the Pub- 
lisher is reminded that the first Edi- 
torial paragraph in the January number 
was made to say more than was in- 
tended, due to the dropping of two 
lines, in the rush of closing, in order to 
make the paragraph fit the page. The 
last sentence should have read “Our 
World has the conviction that every- 
one who believes in the principle of in- 
ternational cooperation should stand 
squarely behind the President, with- 
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out any thought of party, in rallying 
public opinion behind the World Court.” 
This editorial, it should also be said, 
was written by the Publisher and not 
by the Editor. 


HE country has certainly had an 
, pew impetus given to the whole 
subject of world peace by the Bok Peace 
Plan Award. Itis simply startling to see 
the interest which the award and the 
succeeding referendum have developed. 
How astonishingly stupid it seems for 
anyone to talk about isolation and de- 
tachment and America going its own 
way, in the face of this nation-wide up- 
rising, stirred by the Bok award. The 
Publisher is certainly hoping that the ref- 
erendum taken on the plan may develop 
so great a movement of public opinion 
that the Senate will be convinced that 
this country wants to do its full duty in 
the world. Most assuredly the discussion 
and education should be of great value 
in supporting President Coolidge’s de- 
mand for the World Court. Not only 
that, it will stir fresh interest in all forms 
of international cooperation. Mr. Ed- 
ward Bok has done one of the biggest 
pieces of constructive work that has 
been done by any American of this 
generation. He deserves the thanks 
of the whole country by coming forward 
with a plan to arouse and focus public 
attention on one of the fundamental 
duties of America—America’s relations 
to world peace—and to do this at a time 
when so many people were insisting 
that America had no interest in the 
subject. 


F course in a plan that has been 
QO carried forward with such distin- 
guished success there is always some 
dynamic personality who is working out 
all manner of details with energy and 
high intelligence. The other day the 
Publisher sat at luncheon with that 
great physician and even greater citizen, 
Dr. Morton Prince of Boston. ‘I wish 
I knew who this wonderful organizing 
genius is who is behind the Bok Peace 
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Award,” the Doctor remarked, adding 
“I wonder if you know.” The Pub- 
lisher immediately replied that of course 
it was Mr. Bok himself who was respon- 
sible for the creative idea from which so 
much constructive educational work 
has already come, but that the organ- 
izing genius behind the whole enterprise 
was Miss Esther Everett Lape, the mem- 
ber of the executive committee in charge 
of the American Peace Award. Our 
readers will remember that a full page 
picture of Miss Lape appeared in the 
January number along with Mr. Bok’s 
own article on ““The American People’s 
First Step Toward World Peace.” Dr. 
Prince expressed the greatest satisfac- 
tion in knowing of anyone in the coun- 
try who had organizing genius of such 
unusual character. It has occurred to 
the Publisher there might be many 
others who share Dr. Prince’s interest 
and curiosity so it is a pleasure here 
to enter Miss Lape’s name in the Log 
Book. 


/¥ HE Japan number is to be the suc- 
‘eae issue and will publish the 
last days of February, bearing the imprint 
of March. It will give a picture of the 
Japanese people with tireless energy 
rebuilding after the destruction of the 
great earthquake. Nothing in the present 
generation has so illustrated the incom- 
parable spirit of the Japanese as the 
dauntless way in which they have met 
an almost unprecedented disaster. This 
number for March will undertake to 
portray that spirit as well as to show 
objectively in pictures and in text the 
definite things that have been done and 
the things that it has been planned to 
do. Dr. Charles A. Beard, who was 
called back to Japan to study the whole 
question of the rebuilding of Tokio, is 
writing one of the important articles. 
Another is by former Ambassador Charles 
B. Warren, who will tell of the relations 
that have come between America and 
Japan since the Great War and since the 
Washington Conference. There will be 
a number of other articles which, taken 
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together, the Publisher believes, will 
give the best interpretive account of 
Japan that has ever been brought to- 
gether within the pages of a single maga- 
zine. He says this with a good deal of 
confidence, despite the unusual diffi- 
culties that have attended the prepara- 
tion of this number. 


ge readers of the December number 
will remember Macauley’s striking 
cartoon bearing the caption ‘Will Uncle 
Sam Answer the Call?” and representing 
Uncle Sam going forward through a 
door that Mr. Hughes had opened to 
do something about the unrest in Eu- 
rope. In the opening article of this 
issue a leading American business man, 
Mr. Fred I. Kent, of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, has a notable article showing 
how Uncle Sam is actually answering 
the call. Three of our most important 
business men, General Dawes, Mr. 
Owen D. Young and Mr. Henry M. 
Robinson will be in Europe, by the 
time this issue appears, in an earnest 
and honest endeavor as representatives 
of this country to cooperate in the sta- 
bilization of Europe. It is a matter of 
much satisfaction to the Publisher to 
recall that he is a fellow member with 
Mr. Kent on the American Committee 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; and that it is the work of this 
great international organization that 
is largely responsible for the construc- 
tive work Mr. Kent writes about. In- 
deed, Mr. Kent is himself the Chairman 
of the Committee on European Recon- 
struction of the International Chamber. 
His article describes international co- 
operation in action and envisages in a 
striking and understandable form ,the 
broad, human philosophy in which this 
magazine believes. 


ory that came to the Publisher 
just as this Log Book was being 


written was most cheering. It came 
from an important business man in Lon- 
don, Mr. E. A. Evans, who sent it in 
with a renewal of his subscription. The 
letter said among other things: “] 
would like to say how much I appreciate 
your magazine. It conveys an all- 
round impression of the American view- 
point of world affairs, enables us to 
understand many of your problems on 
this side and it must enable your readers 
to realize what a zerious crisis we are 
going through on this side of the water.” 
Then a letter came from a clergyman 
in Cleveland in response to an inquiry 
made by the Publisher in the last num- 
ber about Our World’s stories and this 
is what he said: ‘No, I do not like Our 
World’s stories. I am not a competent 
critic, but to me they seem unsatisfac- 
tory. I liked you best when you had 
no stories and were in fact a different 
magazine, not trying to please every- 
body. January is good, except the 
stories. One more surgical operation 
and it will be all right.”” Over against 
this friendly letter from our Ohio 
subscriber, it may not be amiss to 
say that the news-stand sales of Our 
World have doubled since stories were 
included within its pages. The Pub- 
lisher is not prepared to say that that 
is the sole reason for the growth but it 
is an interesting fact to set down in the 
Log Book nevertheless. What do other 
readers think about out stories? We 
really want to know. 


s the closing entry in the Log Book 
for this month’s voyage there are 
again set down for the information of our 
readers the call numbers of the West- 
inghouse Radio Stations through which 
the weekly summary, “Bringing the 
World to America,” is sent out each 
week through the air. They are: Pitts- 
burg KDKA, Chicago KYW, Spring- 
field, Mass., WBZ. 
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A Clash of Moral Codes 


“Only by degrees, as Mrs. Bradley wound her last om 
of wool and oak: ‘Thank you, dear,’ and her hands would 
fold again in her lap, did it come to Alix that the dreadful 
thing was something that Captain Owen had done, and 
most of all to Maman. 

‘He had been with them; staying with them; three 
times; the cherished friend; and he had never told his 
family. She sat there, very still, and tried to think why 
it could have been.*’ Read 


The Little French Girl 


By Anne Douglas Sedgewick 


The author of***Tante’’ and ‘‘Adrienne Toner’ begins in 


the February issue of T H E 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion 
Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 


her newest and best novel It is a brilliant story; A French girl, naive and mature at the age of sixteen, 
is suddenly pitched into an English environment. Both here and later, when the scene shifts to France 
and to her Lconeiiel and mysterious mother, the reaction of French and English moral codes furnishes 
many intriguing situations. 





With this issue THE FORUM took a tremendous stride editorially and inaugurated a program which for 
literary excellence, scope and interest is equaled by few. . 

Besides a noteworthy serial, each issue of THE FORUM will contain a superlative short story. 

A monthly feature of THE FORUM that is peculiarly its own is two leading articles on the same sub- 
ject, treated from two distinct points of view. In one number the subject of the debate may be of national 
or international importance, one affecting our very lives or happiness. In another it may pertain to social, 
scientific, cultural or religious thought. 

And in every instance the readers of THE FORUM take part in a lively discussion, for their views are 
sought. Thus you are enabled to know, not what the newspapers are thinking about public questions, 
but what is being thought and said around the dining tables of the nation. 

Here politics and politicians, with the manifold issues of Presidential Year are discussed and dissected. 
Economic problems and events of importance in the financial world are handled in a thoroughly readable 
way. Foreign affairs, from which thinking America cannot hold aloof, are ably treated each month. a 


GENEROUS OFFER Ya 
(Send No Money) 


4 ‘ 
Every dealer in good magazines sells THE FORUM at 35 cents a copy. But because we ,7 B,. 44 
should like to introduce THE FORUM in its new form to those who will appreciate it to y et SF 
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new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. 1( 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being th: 


( Log Book 


“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 


enduring interpretation of democracy. lis 
readers, therefore, should be a mighiy 
company of those who believe in America 
as a great power for service throughout 
the world.” 

(From prospectus of “Our World.’’) 





N order to have the most varied 

and interesting cargo possible about 
Japan, it has seemed wise to our editors 
to postpone the Japan number until 
April. Everything had been set for 
March and a good deal of the material 
for the Japan number had gone to the 
printer when a cablegram came to the 
Publisher from Tokio from his particular 
friend, Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, the son-in- 
law of Viscount Goto, saying that some 
important material which he had agreed 
to send could not reach New York in 
time for a March number and strongly 
recommending, therefore, a postpone- 
ment until April. As this would clearly 
be in the interest of a more compre- 
hensive and authoritative number, it 
was decided to make the postponement , 
although with considerable reluctance , 
due to the fact that a definite announce- 
ment had been made that the issue 
would be for March. But all sails are 
now set for April, and it is the confident 
belief of the staff that the April number 
will be the most interesting and impor- 
tant one which the magazine has ever 
published. 


PEAKING of cargoes, it is with un- 
S usual satisfaction that the Publisher 
refers to the high place given to the fic- 
tion cargo in OUR WORLD by that 
past master of the short story, Mr. E. J. 
O’Brien, the Literary Editor of the 
Boston Transcript. In his annual ap- 











praisal of magazine fiction, he considered 
the relative value of the short story in 
some twenty-five leading American mag- 
azines—and lo! the name of OUR 
WORLD, like that of Abou ben Adhem, 
“led all the rest.”” Mr. O Brien had 
given his triple and double stars to some 
seventy-three of the stories that have 
appeared in our pages, and with an aver- 
age percentage of 95. Our extremely 
able contemporary, THE DIAL, had 
been given a higher percentage, but it 
was on a total of twelve stories instead 
of seventy-three. The Publisher re- 
cently asked the question in the Log 
Book as to what readers thought of the 
fiction in OUR WORLD. It is clear that 
the most sophisticated and authoritative 
reader of fiction in this country thinks 
very well of it. This is most cheering to 
the Publisher and he believes it will be 
very interesting information to our great 
and growing family of readers. 


ust before the Log Book for this 
J month was written out, the Editor 
of the magazine, Mr. Arthur Bullard, 
sailed on the Paris with Mr. Norman 
Davis, who had been asked by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to go to 
Memel to settle the various questions 
that have arisen in regard to the bound- 
ary line between Poland and Lithu- 
ania and the many questions that have 
to do with the traffic on the Nieman 
River, an outlet of very great impor- 


































tance to all the trade territory in this 
part of Northern Europe. Mr. Bullard, 
who did some important work in Russia 
during the War, as a member of the 
Committee on Information, is going 
along as an assistant to Mr. Davis. 
While he will be much 
occupied with his 
highly important du- 
ties at Memel, he will 
do as he always does, 
whatever part of the 
world he chances to be 
in, keep eyes and ears 
open for vivid and im- 
portant editorial ma- 
terial for the pages of 
OUR WORLD. So, 
while our readers will 
share the Publisher’s 
regret at Mr. Bullard’s 
absence for a few 
months, they will also 
be justified in sharing 
his lively expectation 
for a great deal of 
highly important data, 
information and arti- 


oe ; Edward J. O’Brien, authority on the 
cles from Mr. Bullard est sary 


in future numbers. 


n the last number of the Log Book the 
Publisher expressed a high opinion of 
the ability and organizing talent of Miss 
Esther Everett Lape, who is the Director 
in active charge of operations on the Bok 
Peace Award. She has since more than 
confirmed this opinion by her testimony 
before the Senate committee which sum- 
moned her and summoned Mr. Bok to 
present evidence as to the way the 
Award had been decided upon, and many 
other questions, both material and im- 
material. Miss Lape proved herself a 
match for the domineering Senator Reed 
of Missouri, who seems to think, as the 
Publisher himself once found out in a 
personal experience, that anyone sum- 
moned before a Senate committee should 
be treated about the way a prosecuting 
attorney treats a pickpocket. But how- 
ever great the provocation, Miss Lape 
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kept her poise and, as newspapers gen- 
erally agreed in the headlines on their 
Washington dispatches, she came out of 
the encounter “with flying colors.’”? And 
so did Mr. Bok. “There has probably 
not been any rejoinder to a Senate com- 
mittee more direct or 
more neatly turned 
than was Mr. Bok’s 
letter to Senator 
Moses, in which he 
volunteered to repeat 
the offer of $100,000 
for an award which 
the Senate committee 
itself might make to 
the 22,165 contest- 
ants. When this Log 
Book closed, Senator 
Moses had not replied 
to the letter—and the 
country was still hav- 
ing a hearty laugh all 
the way from East- 
port to San Diego over 
the pit of its own dig- 
ging into which the 
committee itself had 
fallen. 


HIS Bok Peace Plan was the subject 
‘Bea a number of addresses which the 
Publisher has made during the past 
month in a number of cities in the 
Mississippi Valley. He addressed. the 
Women’s Club of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee, the Federated Clubs in Min- 
neapolis, he made two addresses in 
Chicago and two in St. Louis, one before 
the Chamber of Commerce, on this 
timely subject. And he is pleased to set 
down in the Log Book that he found a 
very general interest in the Plan, pri- 
marily because the belief seemed to be - 
everywhere that it was a sincere and 
genuine effort to promote peace and un- 
derstanding in the world. The senti- 
ment in favor of the World Court was 
overwhelmingly strong, and there ap- 
peared to be a strong disposition to re- 
survey the whole question of further 
American cooperation with the League 











of Nations. The Publisher in his ad- 
dresses undertook to make clear that the 
League proposed in the Peace Plan was 
the League of fact that has been written 
in the record of four years of con- 
structive work at Geneva and was not 
the League of theory 
that had been written 
into the Covenant of 
the Versailles Tréaty. 
The Publisher brings 
back from the big and 
open-minded and 
open-hearted Cehtral 
West the conviction 
that the thing in the 
Bok Plan which so 
strongly appeals to the 
Mississippi Valley 
country is its definite 
challenge to reality. 
The plan brings the 
whole question of 
world peace to the test 
of practice and experi- 
ence; and that has 
seemed to the Pub- 
lisher, from the day he 
first read it, its great- 
est merit. Because it 
is a fair-minded challenge to reality, it 
deserves the support of the men and 
women who believe in international co- 
operation. 


Ox this trip to the West it was a 
pleasure to find that OUR WORLD 
was steadily coming into its own. One 
day Dean John H. Wigmore of North- 
western University Law School told the 
Publisher that he’d never heard of the 
magazine until he picked it up in New 
York one day last summer on his return 
from Europe. He had read it with great 
appreciation and had read every suc- 
ceeding issue with a growing apprecia- 
tion. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
find a more enthusiastic friend of the 
magazine and of Our World Institute 
than Dean Wigmore. He instantly 


agreed to become a proposer for mem- 
bers in Our World Institute in his home 
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Mrs. Philip North Moore, President of 
National Council of W omen 





city of Evanston, and not only to be- 
come a proposer himself but to get a 
number of leading men and women to 
unite with him in a joint endorsement. 
In Chicago Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 
President of the Union Trust Company 
and one of the great 
former presidents of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States, agreed to join 
with Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, one of the lead- 
ing philanthropists 
and promoters of bet- 
ter understanding in 
America, as the pro- 
posers of the Institute. 
In St. Louis Governor 
Hadley, probably the 
leading citizen of his 
state, now the Chan- 
cellor of Washington 
University, and Mr. 
Lionberger Davis, 
President of the Se- 
curity National Bank 
and formerly a Presi- 
dent of the Chamber 
of Commerce, joined 
as proposers—and so the endorsements 
came from every quarter. Mr. William 
Butterworth, the President of Decre & 
Company and formerly President of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
agreed to propose the members of that 
organization for membership in the In- 
stitute and to write a hearty letter of 
commendation of the magazine, of which 
he has been an interested and approv- 
ing reader since its first number. The 
Publisher was reminded of the John 
Deere plows of his boyhood, which he 
had seen turn many a furrow of prairie 
sod in Southwestern Kansas. It started 
him to thinking that these plows are an 
essential part in producing millions of 
bushels of grain which must find a mar- 
ket in other countries if American farm- 
ers are to prosper. Thus the modern 
successors to Tubal Cain, fashion plough- 
shares at Moline, on the Mississippi 
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The Institute is rendering a great pub- 
lic service to the country and a direct 
and important personal service to its 
members.” 


River, and these ploughshares turn fur- 
rows in the great wheat belt from which 
crops come that go the world around. 
No wonder that Mr. Butterworth, as the 
head of that great manufacturing enter- 


prise, realizes that it would be just about General Henry T. Allen, whose service 


as easy for a farmer in 
the Mississippi Valley 
to be really detached 
from the world as it 
would be to prevent 
the waters in the great 
river from flowing on 
to the Gulf and out in- 
to the Seven Seas. 


n getting back to 

the home port 
two general letters had 
been received from dis- 
tinguished men who 
expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased to 
become proposers on 


in this country since 
the War, in behalf of 
America doing her full 
part in the world, is 
equal to his invaluable 
services as the. Com- 
mader of our troops on 
the Rhine, had written 
a letter, to go with a 
companion letter from 
Colonel Henry D. 
Lindsley, one of the 
organizers and the 
first National Com- 
mander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, to former 
soldiers, calling their 
attention to the great 


service which Our 
World Institute could 
render them. General 
Allen said in his letter: 

“T consider mem- 
bership in Our World 
Institute of the greatest value to all 
citizens of the United States, but es- 
pecially to, those whose duties, like 
those of our Army and Navy, make 
it necessary for them to be abreast 
of international relations and poli- 
cies. I congratulate you on this 
movement to which I wish, in behalf 
of the interests of all our citizens, a 
large measure of success.” 


the membership invi- 
tations of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, former 
Attorney - General of 
the United States, and 
Mr. John W. Davis, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain and recently President 
of the American Bar Association, had 
joined in becoming proposers of lawyers 
for membership. Mr. Davis in his letter 
makes the following observations that 
will be of interest far beyond the bound- 
aries of the legal profession. 

‘We are now seeing a World Court 
being set up and one of our own num- 
ber John Bassett Moore,is onits bench. 
Most of us are hoping that law is in 
the way of supplanting war. And all 
of us are coming to feel that our com- 
munities are looking to us to lead the 
way in this swiftly changing era into 
which the world has been flung by the 
war and by modern communication. 
I believe that any lawyer who accepts 
the invitation to join Our World In- 
stitute will soon come to have the 
same high regard for it that I have. 
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General Henry T. Allen, formerly 
commander of the United States forces 
on the Rhine 


ign month the Log Book carries 
entries in regard to the increasing 
interest of the women of the country in 
OUR WORLD and all that it stands for. 
There is probably no woman in the 
country who has grasped more com- 
pletely the purposes OUR WORLD is 
trying to serve than Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, the President of the National 
Council of Women and an able and de- 
voted worker in behalf of world under- 
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standing for many years. She has writ- 
ten a general letter of endorsement of the 
plans of the Institute and, true to her 
own deep convictions, she has addressed 
it “To the Women Eager for World 
Peace.’”’? Mrs. Moore says in her letter: 
“T have been a 
deeply interested 
reader of OUR 
WORLD from its 
first number and 
have caught its 
spirit and vision of 
making a happier 
world through light 
and knowledge and 
understanding. To- 
day such a world is 
the dream and hope 
and prayer of 
women everywhere, 
as I have learned in 
my work with ,the 
International Coun- 
cil of Women. I 
wish Our World In- 
stitute had a million 
women members 
and then the day 
would begin to 
dawn when America would have the 
knowledge to see her duty to the world 
—and to do it.” 


Naturally, such high praise from so 
high a quarter rather staggers the Pub- 
lisher, for it makes him feel the tremen- 
dous importance of the enterprise he has 
under way. But it is through such en- 
dorsements and through such powerful 
cooperation that it will be possible to 
make port. 

And such endorsements as Mrs. 
Moore’s are coming from many quar- 
ters. The accomplished and indefati- 


gable President of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
John H. Booth, has sent a letter along 
similar lines to the members of all the 
women’s clubs in the Empire State. 
Mrs. Harry Edmonds, the Chairman of 
the International Relations Department 
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Mrs. John H. Booth, President of the 

New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs 


in the New York State Federation, has 
joined with Mrs. Booth in this letter; 
and so the cooperation extends from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi and it is 
steadily on its way toward the far 
Pacific Coast. 


tT really nothing 

is far away any 
more in a world where 
news flashes through 
the air with the speed 
of light. Reference is 
made constantly in 
the Log Book to the’ 
weekly summary, 
“Bringing the World 
to America,” which is 
sent out through all 
the Westinghouse 
broadcasting stations 
over the air every Sat- 
urday night. When 
the Publisher got back 
to New York there 
was no letter that 
greeted him which 
gave him such a sense 
of the necessity of un- 
derstanding in a world 
that -has become so 
small as one from the Canadian Man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Company in 
Montreal, Mr. George A. Wendt. With 
his letter of January 14th he enclosed a 
letter from the Manager of the Rupert’s 
House Post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in the Far North, a letter written 
on December 12th. Mr. Watt in this 
letter says: 

“On Saturday, November 24th, we 
first picked up the summary of the 
world’s news, broadcasted by the 
Editor of OUR WORLD, from Sta- 
tion KDKA. We now look forward 
to getting the news of the world regu- 
larly every Saturday and this is a 
source of the greatest satisfaction to 
us.” 





As indicating what this really means 
to these men of the Far North, Mr. 
Wendt says in his accompanying letter: 














“We thought it would be of interest 
to you to know that your summary of 
world events is being received by 
radio in places where, in the past, the 
people have been in touch with the 
world’s events but once a year.” 


R. AUGUSTUS THOMAS, the State 
Commissioner of Education in 
Maine, who is the Director of the 
Know-the-World Clubs, has returned to 
Augusta from a most stimulating trip to 
the Pacific Coast. He has a number of 
Clubs under way and the reports of their 
progress are most encouraging. It is 
Dr. Thomas’ plan to carefully develop 
several Clubs under his immediate per- 
sonal supervision and thus formulate a 
simple but effective plan that will pro- 
duce the largest possible results. The 
reports of progress will appear from time 
to time in the Log Book. 


NE of the various light-spreading 
O activities which the Publisher had 
intended to get under way from the be- 
ginning is now just getting started. It 
is a foreign news syndicate to news- 
papers. On his trip to the West the 
Publisher saw the editors of the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer, the Chicago News, 
the Milwaukee Journal, the Minneapolis 
Journal, and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and each of these editors ar- 
ranged to take this news service for his 
great newspaper. This service will be- 
gin about the time this number of OUR 
WORLD is published. It{will be a 
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weekly summary of important news 
events and will be accompanied by a 
news cartoon by the famous illustrator, 
Mr. C. R. Macauley, whose fine work 
has been the source of so much satisfac- 
tion to the readers of this magazine. It 
is the confident hope of the Publisher 
that in due course the most influential 
newspaper in every important city will 
carry this weekly interpretive summary, 
thus constituting a great league of torch- 
bearers, spreading light in many places 
about other countries. It will be a 
source of the deepest satisfaction to Dr. 
Wallace Atwood, the Director of the In- 
stitute, and to Dr. Thomas, the Director 
of the Know-the-World Clubs, as well as 
to the Publisher, when several million 
people are being reached through the 
various educational activities that cen- 
ter in Our World Institute. Everything 
toward the hastening of that day that 
can be done is being done, and one of the 
reasons why the Publisher takes such 
keen pleasure in the influential co- 
operation he constantly receives is be- 
cause it is all working toward the dawn 
of that day. 


HE Hudson Bay country must not 

be forgotten, nor other people on the 
North American continent who have 
been getting a weekly review of world 
conditions over the air, so as usual the 
Log Book concludes with an announce- 
ment of the call numbers. They are: 
Pittsburgh KDKA, Chicago KYW, 
Springfield, Mass, WBZ. 
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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the tele- 
phone receiver from its hook every sub- 
scriber becomes the marshal of an army. 
At his service, as he needs them, a quarter 
of a million men and women are organ- 
ized in the Bell System. One skilled 
corps of the telephone army moves to 
place him in talking connection with his 
neighbor in the next block, in the next 
state or across the continent. Another 
highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his 
words. Still others are developing better 
apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing 
new telephones to increase the subscriber's 
realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is 
the whole United States, dotted with 
14,000,000 instruments, all within range 








of the subscriber's telephone voice. Even 
in the remote places this army provides 
equipment and supplies. Its methods of 
operation are constantly being improved, 
that each user may talk to his friends 
with increased efficiency. Miillions of 
money are spent in its permanent works. 
Yet its costs of operation are studiously 
held to the minimum, that the subscriber 
may continue to receive the cheapest as 
well as the best telephone service in the 
world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell 
System army is to meet the telephone 
needs of the nation—a hopeless task were 
not its command unified, its equipment 
adequately maintained and its personnel 
trained in the latest developments of tele- 
phone art. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Anshan Steel Works of the South Manchuria Railway. 


Manchuria—A Rich Field 
for American Trade 


Manchuria is conspicuous for its agricultural, commercial and indus 
trial development, fostered chiefly by the South Manchuria Railway. 
The rise of the soya bean to a place of prominence in the world’s 
trade, and the new vitality which this humble little bean has brought 
to its ancient homeland, form one of the industrial romances of the 
world. Purchases of bean oil by the United States have been one of the 
main factorsin the developmentof thistrade. Manchuriaalsoexportslarge 








quantities of wheat and other cereals, coal and coke, wild silk, furs and hides, and lumber. 
Manchuria imports principally manufactured goods— cotton goods and other fabrics, 
metals and machinery, bags, kerosene and tobacco. The South Manchuria Railway alone 
has purchased more than $75,000,000 worth of American materials and equipment, and 








Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company has two reels of interesting 
and enlightening pictures showing the intermin- 
gled Oriental life and modern development of 
Manchuria. They show Manchuria at work and 
Manchuria at play. This film, requiring about 
an hour to show, is made for the standard Ameri- 
can machine. It will be lent to organizations or so- 
cieties free of charge, except transportation cost. 
If you wish to borrow this film, or if you wish 
free travel literature concerning Manchuria and 
Korea, write to South Manchuria Railway Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York City. 














every year brings large new orders. 


The South Manchuria Railway, running through Chosen 
(Korea) and Manchuria, has practically an all-American equip- 
ment. It operates the Anshan Steel Works and the great 
Fushun Colliery, whose machinery was— and still is—pur- 
chased ~alnhede in America; also water works, electric light 
and power plants, gas works, building projects, hospitals, schools, 
laboratories and experiment stations. 

American travelers in Manchuria and Korea are surprised and 
delighted to find there railway lines and services similar to their 
own. The South Manchuria Railway also operates a chain of ex- 
cellently equipped Western-style hotels, each with a local charm; 
travel bureaus, city and country clubs, and seashore resorts. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
RAiLWway 














Within sound of American 
omotives. 
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Wanted— 


More Heart Power 


William G. Shepherd, in a notable article on the Bible, in 
the December issue of Good Housekeeping, says: 


“Some of us are coming to believe that what we need 
everywhere in American life today is not more brain power, 
but more heart power. We think religion will give us heart 
power. Imagine an invasion of America by an enemy. How 
could this enemy destroy us most thoroughly beyond any 
hope of a comeback? Suppose this enemy could pillage 
from every American citizen, not money or home or job, but 
his conscience; his sense of duty to his neighbor and to his 
family; every sense of duty and responsibility toward God; 
all charity, all love, all mercy, all willingness to help the 
suffering and the unfortunate. Suppose he could take away 
from every one of us not that part of us thet thinks, or 
laughs, or enjoys, but that part of us that aches almost be- 
yond endurance, and hopes desperately for a Hereafter, 
when a loved one dies. How miserably poor and helpless 
we would be, after a plundering like that! With these things 
taken away from us, the enemy, even though he had left us 
our bodies whole and strong and all our natural wealth and 
vast mechanical power intact, would have only to sit back 
and watch us tear each other to pieces in an anarchy of 
selfishness like men in a madhouse. He would have killed 
our morale. He would have robbed us of our heart power.” 


Christian | 
Herald 


The Great Family Weekly is a Builder of 
Heart Power. It is Loved by Home Folks. 
Don’t miss the ‘‘Story of the Churches’’ 


Starting Soon. 
SEE NEXT PAGE 
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I Tha Saks of 
the Churches 


An Outline of 


Protestantism 
By P. Whitwell Wilson 


In view of the world-wide discussion 
of religious questions you will surely 
want to read the most important con- 
tribution to the religious literature and 
thought of our time—‘‘The Story of 
the Churches,” about to be published 
in the Christian Herald. 


It is an outline History of Protest- 
antism, by P. Whitwell Wilson, author 
of “The Christ We Forget,” ‘The 
Church We Forget,” “The Vision We 
Forget,”’ and other notable books. The 
first installments are ready and pub- 
lication will begin soon. In the main, 
after going back to the beginning of the 
Christian Church, the story will be 
traced through the vivid personalities 
of its great leaders. Luther, Calvin, 
Savonarola, the Wesleys, will walk 
through the pages with a living appeal. 
It will be their story; who they were, 
what influenced their lives; their 
friends; the spread of the idea they 
fostered. Through the 
founders will be traced the 


and ecclesiastical, out of which 
Protestantism emerged, were desperate 
and embittered. On both sides, there 
were good and sincere men, who, as per- 
secutors, thought that they were doing 
God’s service. On both sides there 
were abuses that must be mentioned. 
At first, it was the Roman Catholic 
Church that came under criticism. 
And these criticisms will come first 
in this narrative. But as the Protest- 
tant Churches developed, they also 
made themselves responsible for ex- 
cesses of misdirected zeal and from 
them, in due course, criticism cannot 
be withheld. The aim is to tell this 
whole story, quietly and impartially, 
not in order to foment angry memories, 
but in order to show that all Christians 
may now unite in a common repent- 
ance and a mutual service of the one 
Redeemer. 


Don’t fail to read P. Whitwell 
Wilson’s ‘Story of the Churches,” 
in Christian Herald. In book form 
later it will cost at least $2.00 alone. 
Here you can get it complete and first 
(at no additional cost) as one of the 
great features in Christian Herald’s 
unsurpassed Editorial Program for 
1924. You can’t afford to miss the 
greatest contribution to the religious 
thought of our time. Six months’ | 
trial for $1.00; one year’s trial (52 | 
splendid issues) for $2.00; Canada | 
also $2.00 a year; Foreign, $2.50 a 
year. | 





THIS BLANK IS FOR YOU 








development of the vari- 
ous denominations both 


CHRISTIAN 
®HERALD®O 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
636 Bible House, 





here and in Europe. It 
will be devoid of dogmatic 
discussions and theologi- 
cal controversy. It will be 
just what its title indi- 
cates, a plain story of the 
Church, highly illuminat- 
ing and intensely interest- 
ing. 

The struggles, political 
























New York, N. Y. 


I want to read the full “Story 
of the Churches.” You may 
enter my subscription for six 
months’ trial (26 fine issues) for 
which I enclose $1.00 in full 
payment. 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 
STYLE, 222 West 39th St., 

New York City. 

Please enter my _ subscription to 
STYLE and Our World both for one 
year for which I inclose $5.59. 
RIND. oc evcccsdcscdevesccesenvesesetesersest 
Reel AGOOOR. oc iocccciccsccevscctossecce 
CHEY. cr ceccccrccvsece PURE i cccnccrdeviscives 


(If you prefer these 
to different 


sent 


magazines can be 
addresses.) 


true knowledge to others,” 


Again, 
knowledge is another. 





America’s Most Beautiful 
Fashion Publication 


HATEAUBRIAND once said: 


true knowledge unless it is imparted to others.” 


In the realm of Fashion the sole aim of STYLE is to 
and the passing of each day brings 
with it constantly increasing proof that the real Women of Fashion 
in this country acknowledge the unerring accuracy of STYLE’S 
forecasts. 


veritable knowledge is 


leadership. 


the right clothes. 


of things, securing 
sine qua non. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
STYLE, 222 West 39th St., 
New York City. 
Please send me three issues of 
STYLE for which I enclose $1.00 here- 


with. 


Reed SNUB Fon c cunt thiecsc os cscnatesouns 


2 Sa eC Te DR 00st onkcusiets 


one 
And it is in predicting forthcoming modes 
by ever so small a margin of time over its 
competitors, that gives STYLE its actual 


Getting the right clothes at the right 
time is more important than merely getting 


ment of taste demands the eternal fitness 
STYLE regularly is a 
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$10,000 in prizes for 
Short Stories to be given by 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Four Competitions: 
1st Competition: From January 1, 1924, to 
~~ March 31. 
2nd Competition: April to June 30. 


3rd Competition: July 1 to September 30. 
4th Competition: October 1 to December 31. 


For the best stories submitted in 
each of these competitions the 
magazine will offer a first prize 
of $1250, a second prize of $750, 
and a third prize of $500. 





The Judges 


The three judges will be: 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 
and philosopher. 
ZONA GALE, author of ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett"’ and 
‘Faint Perfume.”’ 


BLISS PERRY, professor of English Literature 
at Harvard University and former editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


novelist, essayist, 





Synopsis of the Conditions 


(Which may be found in full in 
Magazine for February, or 
the publishers on request.) 


Harper's 
obtained from 


1, The contests are open to all American 
(and Canadian) authors. Previous lit- 

erary reputation is not a factor. 

The stories must be original, not trans- 

lations or adaptations. 

No limits are set as to length, but sto- 

ries of from 4,000 to 7,000 words are 

preferable. 


ARPER’S welcomes the new. 


o 








No particular type of story will be given 
preference. 


A contestant may submit as many sto- 
ries as he desires. Each story should 


be mailed to Harper's Magazine, accom- 
panied by a self-addressed envelope with 
sufficient stamps for return. Each story 


should have on the manuscript the name and 
address of the author and the words “Short 
Story Contest.” 


6, The prize-winning stories will be pub- 

* lished in Harper's Magazine, but all 
rights in such stories other than first serial 
rights will remain the property of the au- 
thors. The editors will be glad to negotiate 
for the purchase of stories not included among 
the prize-winners but deemed worthy of 
publication. 


"THE editors hope and expect that 
the 1924 Short Story Competitions 
will bring out new fiction writers of 
preeminent ability and launch them 
successfully on their careers. 


g¢ Among the American short-story writers 

whose distinguished work has appeared 
in the magazine have been Bret Harte, 
Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, William Dean 
Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Owen Wister, Margaret Deland, 
James Lane Allen, Henry van Dyke, Henry 
James and Edith Wharton. 


Among those whose reputations the mag- 

azine has assisted in making during re- 
cent years have been Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Sherwood An- 
derson, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Edwina 
Stanton Babcock, Rose Wilder Lane, Fleta 
Campbell Springer, and Mary Heaton Vorse. 


In its pages appeared the first stories of 


such widely different writers as Mark Twain and Sherwood Anderson. 
This competition is open both to writers of established reputation and to 
those who have never had work published before. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street 





New York City 
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A Special Offer 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 





For March 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND FUNDAMENTALISM. 








Henry Thatcher Fowler 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT..... .Charles Denby 


THE COMING FRENCH ELECTION..... 
THE ROAD TO NATIONAL SAFETY .... 


AERONAUTICAL DIPLOMACY...... 


RACIAL TRANSFORMATION OF AMERICA. 


Canon Ernest Dimnet 
_..Hon. W. S. Culbertson 
.. Lt. Com. Clifford A. wag 


.Madison Grant 


“FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT WITH ALL THY MIGHT” . Joseph S. Auerbach 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS........ 


Caroline S. Shunk 
John Gould Fletcher 
_Archibald MacLeish 


THE “3RD AND BEST” AND HER UNCLE THOMAS... Dorothy Gardiner 


pS Be i). Sea ee 
KEATS IN THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 
PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


MARCEL PROUST 


HERMES AND THE FLOWERS.............. 
AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD.............. 





|” YOU are but an occasional reader of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
why not join its long list of subscribers? 

The year 1924 is a Presidential year and 
a magazine such as THE NORTH AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW was never more important 
or necessary to the thinking man than it is 
today, for it concerns itself with the problems 
of the times. 

The REVIEW’S contributors are authori- 
ties on the subjects about which they write. 

The REVIEW has always published not 
only articles which are of current interest but 
articles which have had great influence on all 
important negotiations which have taken place 
both in the past and recently in Washington. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
9 East 37th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—For the enclosed $2.00 (Canadian $2.18, foreign $2.48) 





This is a material saving and an added convenience to you 


Charles Sears Baldwin 
Ralph Leslie Rusk 
_Arthur O. Lovejoy 
.John Cowper Powys 
_Alfred Stanford 

Willis Fletcher Johnson 


The REVIEW will present the true mean- 
ing of the momentous questions which will 
naturally come up for discussion during the 
coming campaign. 

The REVIEW in addition will print 
articles of purely literary quality, and also 
articles on the drama and music by notable 
contributors. 

To give you the opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with the REVIEW, we 
make this special offer: 

On receipt of your remittance for $2.00 
(Canadian $2.18, foreign $2.48) we will send 
THE NORTH AMERICAN’ REVIEW 
for seven months, beginning with the April 
issue. 


OW 3-24 


| Please Use Coupon 


kindly enter the following name to receive THE NORTH AMER- | oe 


ICAN REVIEW for seven months. 


DMN Pe cine rd ot 
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Our Export Trade 
xports from the United The United States, in fact, 


States during the past year _—_— continues to lead the world in 
were well maintained, despite the export of products. Our 
the acute depression in some _ sales abroad are one-fifth of the 
important foreign markets. world’s total exports,and Amer- 
ican goods are now well known 


The value of products ! 
in every foreign country. 


shipped from this country in 
1923 was $4,164,800,000, as This Company offers its 
compared with $3,831,900,000 complete international banking 
during 1922,and $2,484,000,- _ facilities for handling the finan- 


000 in 1913. cial operations of sound export 
While Europe is not taking CO™mmerce. 
such large quantities of Amer- With our own branches in 


ican exports as it did beforethe England, France,and Belgium, 
war, losses in trade there are and banking correspondents 
being covered by increased in all foreign markets, we ren- 
purchases from Canada, Latin der every phase of banking aid 
America and elsewhere. to American exporters. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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© co-operate with our clients to 

the fullest extent at all times has 
been our aim since our very founda- 
tion—more than one hundred 
years ago. 


The individual business man,—the 
business: firm,—the corporation—or 
the out-of-town Bank, requiring 
banking connection in New York 
City, will find our service one of 
prompt attention and painstaking 
endeavor. 


We cordially invite correspondence 
or a call. 
Established 1810 


THe Mecuanics & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


Capital ~ Surplus ~ Profits ~ $27,000,000 
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INDIVIDUAL BANKING 
Multiplied by 210,000 


Instead of considering our large volume of business 
en masse, we regard each transaction as being of 
importance to ourselves as well as to the customer 
concerned. Our volume is merely the result of 
multiplying the business of one average customer by 
210,000, the total number of our customers. _ 

We are able to give each 
customer the advantages 
of a large organization 
combined with the close 
personal co-operation of a 
neighborhood bank. 

Whether your business 
is local, national or inter- 
national it will receive 
from us— 


An Extra Measure 
of Service” 








The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources more than $500,000,000 
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JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES’ 


MONETARY | 2p, 13025 0 
kK EF F O R M sognepeee of the 


A clear and vivid analysis of international currency 
and credit. 


“There are few among either bankers or economists, 
business men or politicians, who may read it without 
profit.’”’— Carl Snyder in the N. Y. Herald. $2.50 


GUSTAV CASSEL’S 


A THEORY 
OF SOCIAL iis" 
ECONOMY 


Author of the Nature and Necessity of Interest. 


A complete restatement of fundamental economic 
principles. It covers such topics as the mechanism 
of prices, interest, rent, wages, money, exchange, and 
the business cycle. One of the most important eco- 
nomic conceptions of recent times. $5.00 











383 Medios 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., “tren 
































Sargent’s Handbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

8th Edition, 1922-1923, 992 
pages; round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped, $5.00. 

A Guide Book for Parents. A 
Compendium for Educators. An- 
nual Review of Educational Liter- 
ature and Events. 


NEW ENGLAND 

3d Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, 8vo., 928 pages, 4 
maps in 5 colors, 25 other maps 
and plans, 52 illustrations. Full 
leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00. 

All the Principal Motor Routes 
are clearly shown. Every town and 
city in New England of importance 
is described. The past history and 
present-day activities are given in 
deta, Age Ee Nh 
PORTER SARGENT 

14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





























The FORM-A-GLOBE, Unassembled 


Just How Large 
Is Greenland? 


About one-tenth the size of South America. 


But the Mercator World map on account of 
being greatly distorted at the poles, shows it 
as large as South America. A globe gives the 
only true conception. 


Form-A Globe 
Mailed Flat ( 
Assembled in . 
5 Minutes 


The globe when assembled, is 4” in diameter, 
and is as correct and beautifully colored as 
the more expensive globes. It corrects all of 
the misconceptions a map may have conveyed. 
As useful as a dictionary, and at 25c., no home, 
especially where there are children, ’should be 
without it. Write your name and address 
and send it to us with 25c. in stamps and we 
will mail the globe postpaid. oe act of as- 
sembling it is in itself amazingly instructive. 
Globe sent subject to return a money back 
if not satisfactory. Order today using this 
ad as an order form. 





q A. J. NYSTROM & CO. % 


2249 Calumet Ave. - Chicago, IIl. 
(In business for 21 years) 





Memo. Order Form 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
2249 CALUMET AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Enclosed find 25c. for which 


please send me one Form-A 
lobe. 


Name 








Address 
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A Career is Born 


miliar scene will be enacted—a scene simple 
in its setting, yet dramatic in its enduring 
For it will witness the birth of 


[’ A THOUSAND homes to-night a fa- 


significance. 
a career. 

A young man, possibly feeling for the first 
time the serious responsibilities of home and 
family, is face to face with the fact that the 
income from his daily work is not adequate 
to his needs. 

Ambitious to get ahead, yet realizing his 
own limitations—knowing the need of spe- 
cial training, yet wondering where to get it 
—half decided on a career, yet none too sure 
that even his half-choice is best for him—he 
has hesitated between decision and indecision, 
hope and discouragement. 

Then comes the suggestion of an oppor- 
tunity that may well make this moment of 
desire and indecision the most important mo- 
ment of his life. That suggestion may come 
through a familiar advertisement, or through 
the counsel of a friend. But however the 
interest may be prompted, it brings to him 
a man qualified by experience to consider 
his circumstances and to meet his need—the 
representative in that community of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

In the quiet of the young man’s own home 
they talk over his problems and his dreams. 
And out of that talk comes decision—the fire 
of ambition is rekindled—the future charted 
clearly—special training is provided that will 


develop his natural talent—a career is born. 

Yes, to-night—and every night—in a 
thousand communities throughout the United 
States and Canada, these representatives are 
rendering this same service. They have possi- 
bly done more than any other single group 
to carry the benefit of special training to men 
and women who could not get it in any other 
way. 

And once they have set ambition resolutely 
upon the road to a chosen accomplishment, 
they return again and again to encourage and 
inspire. In every field of business and in- 
dustry there are men in positions of leadership 
who will tell you that they owe their success 
in no small measure to the friendly help and 
sustained encouragement of a representative of 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

These men have been selected and trained 
with a serious regard for the importance of 
the work they are to do. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in his own community the I. C. S. 
representative is looked upon as a substantial 
business man making a valuable constructive 
contribution to the welfare of those he serves. 


Five of these representatives have been as- 
sociated with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools for nearly 30 years, 12 of them 
for more than 20 years, 50 for more than 10 
years, and 164 for more than 5 years. Such 
a record is striking evidence of the character 
and stability of the men themselves and of the 
institution they represent. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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ENGLAND 


hat’s Going To Happen? 


OUR WORLD will undertake to serve its 
readers printing on this BULLETIN 
BOARD the dates for the meetings and com 
ing events of world interest character. 


BELGIUM Brussels Apr. 1-16, 1924 


International India Rubber Exposition 


Ghent June 15-Sept. 15, 1924 
International Cooperative and Social Welfare Exhibition 


CANADA Toronto June 16-20, 1924 


International Association of Rotary Clubs 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA Prague June 4-11, 1924 


International Acronautical Show 


DUTCH EAST INDIES Bandoeng, Java June 21-25, 1924 


International Tea Convention and Exhibition 


London July 14, 1924 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 

London Apr.-Oct. 1924 

British Empire Exposition 
London Apr. 28-May 9, 1924 

British Industries Fair 
London March 1924 
Disarmament Conference of the Women of the World 

London June 1924 

International Horse Show 
FRANCE Mentone Mar. 18-24, 1924 

International Sailing Regatta 

Nice Mar. 23-Apr. 22, 1924 

Great International Regatta 
Paris May 3-July 27, 1924 

Olympic Games 

Pa May 15-June 27, 1924 

Exposition of Architecture 
Paris July 20, 1924 

Council of International Chamber of Commerce 
GERMANY Berlin Apr. 5-15, 1924 
International Exhibition of Sports 

SCOTLAND Glasgow June 18-27, 1924 


World Sunday School Convention 


Barcelona Mar. 29-Apr. 29, 1924 
International Sample Fair 


SWITZERLAND Geneva Mar. 14-23, 1924 
International Automobile Show 
St. Moritz Dec 1, 1923-Mar. 15, 1924 
Winter Sports 
UNITED STATES Augusta, Ga. Apr. 28-May 1, 1924 
Council of American Bankers’ Convention 

Chautauqua, N. Y. June 26-Aug. 24, 1924 

Chautauqua Institute 
Denver, Col. June 16-19, 1924 

International Kiwanis Club 

New York City ‘May 17-22, 1924 


International Flower Show 
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hen the first Cunarder, back in the early focties. paddle- 
wheeled her way into New York harbor, she was acclaimed 
the wonder of her time. Since that day, Cunard leadership 
has been demonstrated again and again. Today when one 
of the famous Cunarders passes the Battery, she represents 
but one unit of the Company’s fleet, which remains un- 
surpassed in construction, magnificence of passenger ac- 
commodations, cuisine, service, and general management. 


The Fastest Passenger Service in the World 
| AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 


Other services —a little less speedy but no less comfortable — by 
FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, LACONIA, SCYTHIA, CARONIA, CARMANIA, 
TYRRHENIA, CALIFORNIA, TUSCANIA, CAMERONIA, ANDANIA, 
ANTONIA, AUSONIA, etc. 


Write for full information 


CUNARD 


aid ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches'and Agencies 
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SWITZERLAND, the irresistible mag- 
net which draws Americans year 
after year to Europe, offers an end- 
less variety of fascinating resorts :— 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon 
line, headquarters for excursions in all directions. 
Educational center. Golf. GENEVA, with its classi- 
cal lake, ever attractive as a resting place, and for its 
beauty, wealth and intellect. Excursionsto Mt. Blanc. 
Golf. GSTAAD, a picturesque mountain village 
on the Montreux-Bernese Oberland Railway; also 
KANDERSTEG on the Loetschberg-Simplon line. 
INTERLAKEN, the garden spot of the Bernese 
Oberland. Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY car- 
ries you to the “ Top of the World.” Nearby, the 
lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 
ZERMATT, reached via the LOETSCHBERG 
RAILWAY, and Visp, basking at the foot of the 
Matterhorn; GORNERGRAT, by rail, with its 
superb panoramas. LUCERNE, its loveliness prover- 
bial, its variety of sports and amusements most inter- 
esting; the excursion center of central Switzerland. 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis. The GRISONS, 
an alpine wonderland, with invigorating climate, cur- 
ative springs and sport facilities. Write for packet 108: 
—"‘Guide to Switzerland,”"—many illustrated booklets 
and maps; mailed on receipt of 10c to cover postage. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILRCADS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York | 














Zo00d Porm in 
Gorrespondence 


Demands that your stationery reallyrepre- 

sent YOU. Individuality in your corres- 

pondence need not be expensive if you use 
PRISCILLA PERSONAL 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


200 Single Sheets, 6x 7 inches 
(Printed with name and address) 


100 Envelopes to match 

(With same printing on the flap) 
Send a dollar bill or money order with 
your name and address p/ain/y written or 
printed in not more than 3 lines. Jf west 
of Denver add 10c. We will mail you, 
post paid, this handsome package of Pris- 
cilla Personal Stationery, handsomely 
printed in rich Blueon White Bond paper. 
Send today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HERMAN GOLDBERGER 


112 High Street Boston, Mass. 
In business since 1899 


ORDER FORM 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 
112 High Street, Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find one dollar, Please send me 200 sheets and 

too envelopes of Priscilla Personal Printed Stationery. 

Print with my name and address as follows: 


PPererere titer eee eee 


(Please print or write plainly.) 

















EUROPE 


Comprehensive routes, experienced leaders, splen- 


did accommodations, moderate prices. 


Established 1850. Send for booklet. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Your own Subscription ) BOTH 


to OUR WORLD and | FOR 
that of a friend, onl $4 


one year _ ~ 
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$300 and UP 
tothe ORIENT 


you are considering a trip to the Orient send the 
coupon below and learn how quickly and inexpensively 
you can go. Investigate today the luxurious “President” ships, 
the wonders of the Orient and cost of tours. The round 
trip can now be made in six weeks. Minimum fare $600. 


Your dreams of the Orient can now come true. Send in the 
coupon now—today. Find out about these great U.S. Gov- 
ernment ships, operated by the Admiral Oriental Line on 
the “Short Route” from Seattle and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, over the “Sunshine Belt” via Honolulu from 
San Francisco. Ports of call: Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. 


Free Literature—Send the Coupon 


Find out now about the small cost and the short time of 
a trip to the Orient. Beautifully illustrated booklets 
sent free and without obligation; just send in the coupon. 


Admiral Oriental Line 








L. C. Smith Building . . . . . Seattle Wash. . 
17 State Street . . « « « New York City INFORMATION BLANK 
112 West Adams Street . . . . « Chicago To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Bureau 6843 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov- 
Pacific Mail S. Ss. Co. naseaen Sealilet eiving nace facts. 1 mst 
508 California Street . . . . San Francisco, Cal. considering a trip to the Orient 
10 Hanover Square. . . . . . New York City From San Francisco L] 
503 South Spring Street . . . Los Angeles, Cal. From Seattle 0 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD | *“™ 


Address 


lll ll | | _ 
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SWEDEN 


Land of Today & Yesterday 


WEDEN and its 

friendly peoplesmile 
their welcome to you— 
from the placid lakes 
and fertile valleys of the 
South to the snow- 
capped mountains and 
foaming waterfalls 
under the mystic mid- 
night sun of the North. 


Quaintly contrasting 
withthe beautiful, mod- 
ern cities and great in- 
dustrial plants are the 
majestic old castles and 


churches, ruins and 
runestones. 

All this only nine days 
from New York direct 
or via England or the 
continent. Start your 
European trip with a 
new viewpoint—visit 
Sweden between May 
and September. English 
is spoken everywhere, 
and traveling facilities 
are excellent. 

Consult any travel bureau— 


or call or write for bool 
Trips through Sweden.” 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 





Why Not Sweden 


This Summer? 








Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 














Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 
Frequent Sailings—Most Complete Itineraries 


SPRING—SUMMER,1924 


One of the oldest Travel Organ- 
izations in the world. 49 years of 
satisfactory experience with the 
traveling public and permanent 
offices in Europe assure our clients 
many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal—the 
pane attention we give each 

our guarantees the best of service 
throughout. 


Send for ‘‘ Book N” for Details and Rates 


Frank Tourist Co. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Francisco 


Paris EST. 1875 London 
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ST. PETERS 


City. You wiil see Rome in its most interesting mood and 
gayest dress. Azure skies and balmy airs are but nature's 
tribute to the occasion. And what a time it is of solemn reli- 
gious services and gay festivities that reflect the rich memories 
of three thousand years of art, religion and mighty conquests. 
From the great St. Peter's to the enti gathering it is as 
awesome as a beautifu! prayer set to music—it is Easter in Rome. 
The trip is also a delight on the March 27th 
oyage of the New Palatial Liner 


23,500 Lar, nd Fastest 
Registered Tons DUILIO asgutnonas pode 
The DUILLIO offers the acme of modern steamship comfort and 
luxury; it is the new sister ship co the GUILIO CESARE. Its 
specia! features include luxuriously furnished cabins with pri- 
vate baths, finest lounge, smoking room and splendid cuisine 


Jc imagine your delight on spending Easter in The Eternal 


OTHER SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK TO ITALY 
Connections with Egypt, India and the Holy Land can be 


Mar. 8th April16th May 24th 
DUILIO..... (Easter Cruise) Mar.27th May 1st 
Send for illustrated booklet 0 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 


7) 
and service. 
Y 
arranged on the 
COLOMBO... . 
7 





s t State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 
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Seon upon the 
site of the old 
hotel of the same 
name, The New Wil- 
lard retains its po- 
sition in the official 
and social life of 
Washington. It is 
““The Hotel of the 
Presidents,’’ —the 
hotel of all who ap- 
preciate the hospi- 
tality and traditions 
of the past aptly 


' ZACHARY TAYLOR 
President 
1849 — 1850 

Immediately after his 
election in 1848, Zachary 
Taylor, hero of Bueno 
Vista, established his 
headquarters in the old 
Willard Hotel remaining 
combined with the there until riding to the 
conveniences and Capitol for his inaugu- 


The NEW WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Fourteenth and F Streets WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FRANK S. HIGHT, Managing Director 


The atmosphere of hospitality, so marked at The New Willard. is found too in the other hotels under 
management of BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, New York THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Philadelphia 
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r FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
4 via Cherbourg sta Southampton cia Hamburg 








: Chose who have crossed 
more than once mn variably 
choo se their ship with care 


STEAMERS DE LUXE CABIN STEAMERS 


RELIANCE HANSA 

RESOLUTE CLEVELAND 
ALBERT BALLIN THURINGIA 
DEUTSCHLAND MOUNT CLAY 


y UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
fount service wrth 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


Write for descriptive booklet 


359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
171 W. RANDOLPH ST, 2350 CALIFORNIA ST. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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$000 IN CASH PRIZES 


The SOCIETY for VISUAL EDUCATION 
offers these prizes. 


First Prize........... $250.00 
Second Prize.......... 100.00 
Third Prize........... 50.00 
Five Prizes of ........ 10.00 
Ten Prizes of ......... 5.00 


For THe Best EpvucaTionaL SCENARIOS. 
THe Fo.ttow1na REQUIREMENTS ONLY: 


Subject—Any usually taught in Elementary 
or High Schools. 

Length—One reel, i.e., about 25 to 30 scenes, 
requiring not more than 15 minutes to 
project. 

Title: for scenes. 

For further particulars write to Contest 

Department. 

The scenario winning first prize will be 
filmed and distributed to the American 
schools by 


The Society for Visual Education 


806 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 





























Every Annual Subscriber toOUR WORLD 
is entitled to the privileges and service of 


Our World Institute 


Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 


President of Clark University, Director 


— includes the following: 


. Each member will be able 
to secure promptly any ascertain- 
able facts about the world, upon 
inquiry. 


2. Each member will receive 
every month by mail a copy of 
OUR WORLD. 


3. Each member will receive, 
as part of the magazine, a reading 
course on world affairs of current 
interest, supplemented by refer- 
ences to books that can be found 
in most Public Libraries. 


4. Each member will be able to 
receive, by radio, a weekly sum- 
mary of foreign news which is 
broadcasted by all the radio sta- 
tions of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany under the title ‘‘Bringing 
the World to America.”’ 

5. Each member is eligible to 
participate in the formation or 
activities of the ‘‘Know-the 
World’’ Clubs. 


Initial Membership Dues, $2.50 per year 
ENROLL TO-DAY 
OUR WORLD INSTITUTE 


9 East 37th Street :: New York City 














Globe~Wernicke 
is polding = DFOR fy gee 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration—FREE. 


Name 








Town or City 


Lrcergggetncnd 
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Giant Power 


A special number of Survey Graphic for March which will bring out the tremendous 
bearing upon American life and labor of the development in the next twenty years of 
what the engineers call high tension power transmission. 116 pages. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the Interior 
Giant Negotiations for Giant Power: an interview by William Hard 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 
Giant Power 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of New York 
An American Plan for the Development of a Giant Power System 
Gerard Swope, President the General Electric Company 
Evolution of the Electrical Industry: an interview by Robert W. Bruere 
Henry Ford 
The Play of a Big Man with a Little River: an interview by Paul U. Kellogg 
Industrial experiments on the River Rouge that may have a far-reaching effect 
decentralizing population and in breaking up the congestion of cities 
Morris L. Cooke, Director the Giant Power Survey, Pennsylvania 
Large Scale Electrical Development 
Sir Adam Beck, Chairman the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power in Ontario 
Where a large area of farming country and small towns is served with municipally 
owned electric power 
Robert W. Bruere, Director the Bureau of Industrial Research 
Pandora’s Box 
— Cabot, Financier, Boston 
he Electrical Highways of the Atlantic Seaboard 
H. G. Butler, Consulting Engineer, California 
Pools of Power 
1,200 miles of transmission lines are interconnected in California 
= P, Wells, Deputy Attorney-general, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
ur Federal Power Policy 
Gerard H. Matthes, Consulting Engineer, Tennessee 
Aerial Photography and Power Survey 
Marion M. Jackson, Attorney-at-law, Georgia 
Idle Slaves in the South 
The potential power from water-power and coal may make a “new South,” indus- 
trially, an accomplished fact and mollify the problem of the Negro exodus 
Samuel Gompers, President the American Federation of Labor 
Labor’s Part in Giant Power 
Joong K. Hart, Educational Editor of the Survey 
he Community of the Future 
Martha Bensley Bruere, Associate Editor of the Survey 
Super-power in the Home 
he results of investigations in ee ae a ee ee er ee ee 
Ontario town and country-side. 
George D. Pratt, Former Conservation Com- 
missioner of the State of New York 
Forest and Stream 


Survey Graphic 

100 East 19th Street, New York 
Send me........ copies of your Giant Power 
issue at 50 cents each. Or, enter me fora 
3 months’ trial subscription, including the 
Giant Power issue, at $1. 


Or—better still—enter me for a year’s sub- 
scription at $3. 


Work Portraits by Lewis W. Hine, industrial 
photographer 

Maps by Benton MacKaye 

Drawings in black and red by Joseph Stella 

Aerial Photographs 

Cartoons by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
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JAPAN 
Reconstruction 


A special issue devoted largely 
to the story of Japanese prog- 
ress in recovery since the great 
earthquake of last autumn and 
to the growth of mutual in- 
terests and relations between 
Japan and America. 


OUR WORLD 


for 
April 





Among the Features— 


A Message to America By Prince Tokugawa 
Head of the Fapanese Delegaton to the Washington Conference 
THE REBUILDING OF TOKIO By Charles A. Beard 


The American expert called to advise with the Japanese Government, on effects of the 
earthquake and the plans for restoration. 


JAPAN'S POLICIES IN ASIA By Charles Beecher Warren 
Our iormer Ambassador on the results of the Washington Conference and Japanese policy 
in Asia. 

JAPAN AND AMERICA By B. W. Fleisher 
The publisher of the Japan Advertiser, Tokio’s American newspaper, on our relations 
JAPAN’S BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK By R. Ichinomiya 

A survey by the Vice-President of The Yokohama Specie Bank. 

WOMEN LEADERS OF JAPAN By Grace Thompson Seton 

JAPAN’S NAVY AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE * By Graser Schornstheimer 

BRITISH LABOR AND THE EMPIRE By S. K. Ratcliffe 


WORLD FICTION 


The Best Stories From All the World 


LEFT-HANDED JINGORO AND NANAKOSHI Adapted by Florence P. Leonard 
An legend of old Japan, with Japanese illustrations. 
THE OLD OX By Ellin Pellin 


An appealing animal study by a Bulgarian writer. 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. 






R,! 


iH 


Shall the river work— 











Back of every greatstep 
in woman’s progress 
from a drudge to a free 
citizen has been some 
labor-saving invention. 
Backof most inventions 
in electricity’s progress 
from a mystery to a 
utility has been the re- 
search of General Elec- 
tric Company scientists 
and engineers. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are still 
washing clothes like this. 


They gotothe river. Our American 
rivers are being trained to come to 
us. Water-wheels drive electric 
generators—thus water is supplied 
to your home, and electric current 
runs the washing machine which 
has banished so much toil. 
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, 5 
Whats here which cant be seen? 


WARMTH. Its source is a noiseless, 
dustless IDEAL Boiler in the cellar below 
So perfect is the boiler’s operation that 
you are unconscious of its service. You 
Let us tell you about the IDEAL compliment it 4y name when you say of 


Boiler which is designed for 


just such a house as yours, and the house, , Its atmosphere is Ideal.” 

how it will pay for itself in the 

fuel it saves. Addresseither d 

Glide halow, There isa particular IDEAL Boiler for every size and type of 
home. All you need to remember are these good words: 


er BOILERS 


COAL ° OIL 


1 AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42d St., NewYork Dept.66 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Raising Rice in Hawaii 


For ages, rice has been the staff of life for millions 
of people. One would think that comparatively little 
progress could be applied to its cultivation. 















But electricity has brought a new force into rice raising. 
Today, in far off Hawaii, Westinghouse turbines generate 
the power which is used to pump water into the rice 
fields—superseding more primitive methods. 


This is just another example of the wide use and the 
many advantages which follow in the wake of electricity. 
Whether it is a light, power, heating or irrigating problem, 
Westinghouse engineers have a fund of information at their 
command, gathered from installations all over the world. 









WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives in All Parts of the World 
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The most satisfying thing of all about the new Hupmo- . 
bile Coupe is the feeling that for sheer money’s-worth, | 
there is nothing on the market to equal it | 
Beauty-value is there in such degree that thou- 
over-flowing measure—__ sands of people believe I 


outside, in greater dis- 
tinction and harmony of 
* design; inside, in the 
obvious quality of up- 
holstery and all fittings. 


Performance-value is 
there, inthesuperiorkind 
of behaviorwhich no one 
seemsto expect from any 
car but the Hupmobile. 


Long-life and daily-serv- 
ice value are there, to 


no other car can possibly 
match the Hupmobile. 


Lastly, comfort and util- 
ity-value to delight the 
heartsof menand women 
to whom a motor car is 
a daily necessity. 


Such an uncommun 
money’s-worth literally 
demandsabuyingprefer- 
ence over anything else 
in the Hupmobile class. 


The new Coupe, though much used as an individual car, pro- 


vides capacity for four persons. 
size, with thickly-padded spring cushion. 


The fourth seat is full- 
The wheelbase is 


longer; the car is larger. Space behind the driver’s seat offers 


convenience for parcels. 


The capacious rear deck compart- 


ment accommodates a couple of suit-cases, golf bags, and soon. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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MADE BY THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN AT 
HADDON PRESS, INC., WHERE FEDERAL 
CROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDEN, ™. 































MASTERPIECES 


NNOVATION may catch 
the popular fancy, but the 





expert knows that a new de- 
parture is an advancement 
only when it extends the 
sound application of authori- 
tative principles. 

When it meets that test, he 
sanctions the unconventional 
design for practical use. 








Every exclusive feature in the 
Lincoln car was so selected. 
Each proved itself technically 
sound ; each became an essen- 
tial factor in making this car 
indisputably a masterpiece. 


3ROOKLYN BRIDGE 

Opened im 1883, over one 

IC i ® Tx mile long—ionyest bridg 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY — ik lene incerinis 
DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. carries heavier traffic 


thanoriginally intended. 


Xotel IaSalle 


CHICAGO’S 


6. 
. 6.50 
5.00 7.00 
6.00 8.00 
7.00 9.00 

1026 guest rooms 

Fixed-Price Meals 
Breakfast . . 50c and 70¢ 
Luncheon... «+ 85c 
Dinner... . . $125 


A la carte service at 
sensible prices 


Horet LaSatte Garace 
~—jusl around the c_rner 


For the convenience of its 
fm who motor to Chicago, 
loret La SALLE maintains its 
own garage —the finest in the 
United States and the largest in 
Chicago—and the rates are the 
lowest ever attempted in met 
ropolitan garage service 


FINEST HOTEL 


7-ARM as the welcome that awaited the guett | 

in the halls of old Norse sea kings is that ob | 
HOTEL LASALLE to its patrons. O| The hospit: :| 
that gives the hotel its distinctive atmosphere is a8) 
cordial as that which pervaded the Viking feast wh a 
the flagons of mead went round and the skald 7 
heroic sagas to the music of his harp. Q Equipped) 
with every modern convenience, HOTEL LA SALLE 
adds to the courtesy of its service the luxury @ 
comfort. Q Five restaurants. Charmingly appoinieg) 
rooms. In the heart of the theater and shopping distrigy 


HOTEL LA SALLE, La Salle ai Madison | 


ERNEST J. STEVENS, Vice-President 








